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RECIOUS for our purpose as are the cartae of 1166, their 
evidence, as it stands, is incomplete. It needs to be supple- 
mented by the early pipe-rolls of Henry Il’s reign. By collating 
these two authorities we obtain information which, singly, neither 
the one nor the other could afford. All those entries on the rolls 
which relate to scutagia, auxilia, or dona require to be extracted 
and classified before we can form our conclusions. Hitherto his- 
torians have remained content with repeating Swereford’s obiter 
dicta, as extracted from ‘ The Red Book’ by Madox, withoutxcheck- 
ing these statements by the evidence of the rolls themselves. 

The question of Swereford’s authority is one which it is abso- 
lutely necessary to deal with, because his statements have been 
freely accepted by successive historical writers, and have formed, 
indeed, the basis on which their conclusions rest. Now the pre- 
sumption is naturally in favour of Swereford’s knowledge of his 
subject. His introduction to the ‘Red Book’ is dated 1230, and 
he tells us that he had been at work among the records in the days 
of King John, under the bishop of Ely himself: he wrote with the 
actual rolls before him: he had been intimate with the leading 
officials of the exchequer, and enjoyed full knowledge of its practice 
and its traditions. I cannot wonder that, this being so, his positive 
assertions should have been readily believed, or that Mr. Hall, 
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when I was associated with him in preparing the ‘Red Book’ for 
the press, should, with a kindly bias in favour of so venerable an 
authority, have shrunk from my drastic criticism of his famous 
introduction to that volume. 

On the other hand we have Swereford’s own admission that 
he worked from the rolls alone.' These rolls are, for all purposes, 
as accessible to us as they were to him, while we possess the 
advantage of having in contemporary chronicles sources of in- 
formation which he did not use, and with which, indeed, he shows 
no sign of being even conversant. We must go, therefore, behind 
Swereford and examine for ourselves the materials from which he 
worked. 

Passing, for the present, over minor points, I would fix on the 
‘Great Scutage,’ or ‘Scutage of Toulouse,’ as the test by which 
Swereford’s knowledge and accuracy must stand or fall. If he is 
in error on this matter, his error is so grievous and so far-reaching 
that it must throw the gravest doubt on all his similar assertions. 
The date of the expedition against Toulouse was June 1159 (the 
host having been summoned at Mid-Lent): from the chroniclers we 
learn that, to provide the means for it, and especially to pay an 
army of mercenaries, a great levy was made in England and 
beyond sea. The roll of the following Michaelmas records precisely 
such a levy, and the payments so recorded must have been made 
for the expenses of this campaign. But we can go further still; 
we can actually prove from internal evidence that the levy ac- 


counted for on the roll of 1159 was made expressly for the Toulouse . 


campaign.? Yet we are confidently informed by Swereford that this 
levy was for a Welsh war, and that the scutage of Toulouse is 
represented by the levies which figure on the rolls of 1161 and 
1162. He appears to have evolved out of his inner consciousness 
the rule that a scutage, though fixed and even paid in any given 
year, was never accounted for on the rolls till the year after. But 
as even this rule will not apply to his calculation here, one can 
only suggest that he was absolutely ignorant of the date of the 
Toulouse campaign.* The value of Swereford’s calculations is so 
seriously affected by this cardinal error, that one may reject with 
less hesitation his statement that the scutage of 1156 was taken 
for a Welsh war, and not, as there is evidence to imply, for a 
campaign against the king’s brother. Swereford, again, may be 
pardoned for his ignorance of the fact that scutage existed under 


1 Prout rumor ex rotulis ad me devenit. * See p. 636, infra. 

3 Et nota quod quandocumque assidentur scutagia, licet eodem anno solvantur, 
annotantur tamen in annali anni sequentis (Red Book, ed. Hall, p. 8). 

* It is just possible that the source of his error is to be found in a solitary entry 
on the roll of 1163: Advocatus de Betuna reddit compotum de vi li, xiii s. titi d. de 
auwxilio exercitus de Tolusa (p. 9)—which refers to the levy of 1161. 
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Henry I,° but when he unhesitatingly assigns the Domesday 
survey to the fourteenth year of the Conqueror (1079-1080), he 
shows us’ that the precision of his statements is no proof of 
their accuracy. On both these points he has misled subsequent 
writers. 

The incredible ignorance and credulity even of officials at the 
time are illustrated by the fact that the Conqueror was generally 
believed to have created 32,000 knights’ fees in England, and that 
Swereford plumed himself on his independence in doubting so 
general a belief.© His less sceptical contemporary, Segrave, con- 
tinued to believe it, and even Madox hesitates to reject it. 

The persistent assertion that the Cartae Baronum were connected 
with, and preliminary to, the auzxilium ad filiam maritandam of 1168 
is undoubtedly to be traced to Swereford’s ipse dixit to that effect. 
He distinctly asserts that the aid was fixed (assiswm) in the thirteenth 
year (1167), that the returns (cartae) were made in the same year 
(1167), and that the aid was paid and accounted for in the four- 
teenth year (1168).7 Modern research, however, has shown that 
the returns were made quite early in 1166, while the youthful 
Matilda, we know, was not married till October 1168. This throws 
an instructive light on Swereford’s modus operandi. Finding from 
the rolls that the payments made in 1168 were based on the returns 
in the cartae, and not being acquainted with the date of the latter, 
he jumped to the conclusion that they must have been made in 
1167, it being his (quite unsupported) thesis that all levies were 
fixed in the year preceding that in which they were accounted for 
on the rolls. 

Proceeding further we find him explaining (p. 9) that he omits 
the aid of 1165, quoniam probata summa auzilii propter hoe non 
probatur numerus militum. And yet this aid, the last to be taken 
before the returns of 1166, is of special value and importance for 
the very purpose he speaks of. It is, indeed, an essential element 
in the evidence on which I build; and this compels me to discuss 
the point in some detail. 

Those who contributed towards this aid either (1) gave arbitrary 
sums for the payment of servientes—whose number was almost 
invariably some multiple of five—or (2) paid a mare on every fee of 
their servitium debitum. We are only here concerned with those 
who adopted the latter course. Now let us take the case of those 
who adopted this alternative in the counties of Notts and Derby, 
and compare their payments with their servitiwm debitum as known 
to us from other sources. 


5 Temporibus enim regis Henrici primi . . 
assisa (p. 5). 

§ Illud commune verbum in ore singulorum tune temporis divulgatum. 

7 See Red Book, pp. 5, 8. 


+ nec inspexi vel audivi fuisse scutagia 
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PayMEnts (1165) SERVICE (1166) 
Hubert fitz Ralf 80 marcae . : . . 80 knights 
Ralf Halselin 25 ‘s : ; . «Sy 
Robert de ‘ Calz’ 15 ,, ‘ i ; at ee ow 
Roger de Burun 10 7, ; i . oo SL ae 


In this case there is no doubt as to the servitium debitum, for it 


is ascertained from the cartae themselves. Having then proved, by 
this test, the exact correspondence of the payments, I turn to the 
case of Devonshire. 


PayMEnts (1165) SERVICE (1166) 
Robert ‘filius Regis’ 100 marcae  . ‘ . unknown 
William de Traci 30 ‘ 
William de Braose 25 5 
Oliver de Traci 25 es , 5 ‘ ‘ ss 
Abbot of Tavistock 15 __,, ; , ‘ . 15 knights® 
William fitz Reginald 1 _,, 2 ‘ ‘i ww : 
Ralf de Valtort 1 i ‘ F ‘ ore 
Robert fitz Geoffrey 1 _.,, ° . ; » | 


” 


” 


” 


” 


Here we are supplied by this roll with four important servitia 
which would otherwise be absolutely unknown to us. And they 
happen to be of special interest. For while the carta of William 
de Braose returns twenty-eight fees, and that of Oliver de Traci 
twenty-three and a half (though he pays on thirty and a half),° 
their payments in 1165, by revealing their servitium debitum, show 
us that their fiefs represent the two halves of the Honour of Barn- 
staple (which, therefore, was assessed at 50 knighis) then in their 
respective hands. Again, William de Traci returns his fees in his 
carta as twenty-five and three-quarters, and says nothing about 
any balance on his dominium, as he should have done. Hence we 
should not have known his servitium but for the roll of 1165. 

Swereford’s extraordinary failure to understand this roll aright 
is possibly due to the fact that most of the relevant payments are 
entered without mention of their object. He seems to have been 
very dependent upon the rolls explaining themselves, and to have 
worked in the spirit of a copying clerk rather than of an intelligent 
student. 

One more example of his errors will suffice. In his abstracts 
from the aid ad maritandam primogenitam filiam regis (1168) we 
read :— 


Abbas Gloucestriae de promissione, sed non numeratur guid; sed in 
rotulo praecedenti dicitur :—Abbas Gloucestriae debet xxxviij 1. ij s. vj d. 
de veteri scutagio Walliae. 


Now (1) the amount of the abbot’s contribution is duly entered 
on the roll (al marcas de promissione de eodem auzilio), and it 





® See list of church fiefs. ® His carta is corrupt. 
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is not paid in respect of fees, but is a voluntary proffer; (2) the 
phrase in the preceding roll is not ‘de vetert scutagio’ but ‘de 
retert exercitu;’ (3) the payment there recorded represents a con- 
tribution of 50 servientes, and had nothing to do with scutage, 
for the abbot (as Swereford should have known) did not hold by 
military service, and ought not, therefore, to figure in his lists at all.'° 


Let us turn, therefore, to the rolls themselves. Now, although 
the language of the exchequer was not so precise as we could wish, 
it is possible, more or less, to distinguish and classify these levies. 
Thus, we have of course a typical ‘aid’ in the levy for the marriage 
of the king’s daughter (1168), while, on the other hand, we have 
an equally typical ‘scutage’ in 1156, in the payments made by the 
church tenants in lieu of military service. 

On the institution of scutage there has been much misconception. 
It is placed by our historians among the great innovations wrought 
by Henry II, who is supposed by them to have introduced it in 
1156." Here we see, once again, the danger of seeking our informa- 
tion on such points secondhand, instead of going straight to the 
fountainhead for ourselves. 

John of Salisbury implies that scutage was no novelty in 1156 
when he writes, not that the king imposed it, but that he ‘ could not 
remit it.’ This inference is at once confirmed by the appearance 
of scutage eo nomine in the reign of Henry I. 

The following charter is found in the (MS.) Liber Eliensis 
(Lib. III.), No. xxi., and in the Cottonian MS. Nero A. 15 :— 


H. rex Anglorum Archiepiscopis, Episcopis, Abbatibus, Comitibus, 
etc. Salutem. Sciatis me condonasse Ecclesiae 8. Aetheldredae de Ely 
pro Dei amore et anima Patris et Matris meae et pro redemptione 
peccatorum meorum, et petitione Hervei ejusdem KEcclesie Episcopi 
40 libras de illis 100 libris quas predicta Ecclesia solebat dare de Scutagio 
quando Scutagium currebat '? per terram meam Anglie: ita quod Ecclesia 
amodo inperpetuum non dabit inde nisi 60 libras quando Scutagium per 
terram evenerit, et ita inperpetuum sit de predictis libris Ecclesia pre- 
dicta quieta. T. Rogero Episcopo Saresberiensi, Gaufrido Cancellario 
meo et Roberto de Sigillo et Willelmo de Tancarvilla et Willelmo de 
Albineio Pincerna et Radulfo Basset et Gaufrido de Clintona et Willelmo 
de Pondelarche. Apud Eilinges in transitu meo. 


© Abbas Gloucestrie tenet omnes terras in libera elemosina (Testa, p. 77). 

1! *A new impost specially levied (1156) upon some of the ecclesiastical estates 
under the name of scutage.’ Norgate’s Angevin Kings, i. 433. ‘The famous scutage, 
the acceptance of a money composition for military service, alike for the old English 
service of the fyrd’ [this, of course, is a misconception], ‘and for the newer military 
tenures, dates from this (1159) time’ (Freeman’s Norman Conquest, v. 674). ‘The term 
scutage now (1156) first employed. ... As early as his second year (1156), we find 
him collecting a scutage, a new form of taxation.’ Stubbs’s Const. Hist. i. 454, 458, 
581, 590. 


'? T have found the phrase debet scutagium quando currit ina record of Edw. I and 
elsewhere. 


"We 
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This is followed by (No. xxii.) a grant of Charteris Abbey to the 
church of Ely ; * and this again is followed, in a register of Charteris 
Abbey," by a remission of 6s. Td. Wardpenny hitherto paid by 
that abbey. These two charters receive singular confirmation, 
being thus accounted for in the pipe-roll of Henry I:— 


Et idem Episcopus debet cexl li. ut rex clamet eum quietum de super- 
plus militum Episcopatus, et ut Abbatia de Cateriz sit quieta de Warpenna 
(p. 44). 


This entry, moreover, connects the scutagium with the system of 
knight service (superplus militum). 

It is delicious to learn, on comparing the records, that the 
virtuous king who made these grants for the weal of his parents’ 
souls and the remission of his own sins, extorted from the church, 
for making them, an equivalent in hard cash.” 

Indeed, a little consideration will show that payment in lieu of 
military service, which was the essential principle of scutage, could 
be no new thing. The two forms which this payment might 
-assume—payment to a substitute, or payment to the crown—both 
appear in Domesday as applicable to the fyrd; the former is found 
in the ‘Customs’ of Berkshire, the latter in other passages. From 
the very commencement of knight-service, the principle must have 
prevailed ; for the ‘ baron’ who had not enfeoffed knights enough 
to discharge his servitiwm debitum, must always have hired substi- 
tutes, to the amount of the balance. Nor is this a matter of 
supposition ; we know as a fact, from the Abingdon Chronicle and 
the Ely History, that under William I knights were so hired.’ 
Here it should be noted, as a suggestive fact, that the ‘forty days’ 
of military service, though bearing no direct proportion either to 
the week or to the month, do so to the marc and to the pound. The 
former represents 4d., and the latter 6d., for each day of the 
military service.’ It may fairly be assumed that this normal 


8 Teste Gaufrido Cancellario et Willelmo de Albincio Pincerna, et Gaufrido de 
Clintona et Pagano fil. Johannis. Apud Sanctum Petrum desuper Divam. 

4 Cott. MS. Julius A. i. 6, fo. 74a. 

18 These charters have an independent value for the light they throw, in conjunc- 
tion with the roll, on the movements of the king. The roll itself alludes to the occa- 
sion on which the king crossed from Hayling—ex q[wo] rex mare transivit de Eil- 
ling{es|—andas it isassigned to Michaelmas 1130, the entry cannot refer to his departure 
at that very date, especially as these charters are not paid for among the nova proceed- 
ings of the year. They must therefore have been granted at his previous departure 
(Aug. 1127), when he must have crossed from Hayling island and have gone to S. Pierre 
sur Dive (and Argentan) in Normandy. 

16 Abbas locum sibi commissum munita manu militum secure protegebat ; et primo 
quidem stipendiariis in hoc utebatur (Cart. Abingdon. ii. 3). Unde abbas tristis 
recedens conduxit milites, &e. (Historia Eliensis, p. 275). So too Bishop Wulfstan is 
. found pompam militwm secum ducens qui stipendiis annuis, &e. (W. Malmesb.) 

'7 It is singular that in his admirable work, The English Village Community, 
pp. 38-9, Mr. Seebohm connects ‘ the normal acreage of the hide of 120a., and of the 
virgate Of 30 a., with the scutage of 40s. per knight’s fee,’ and argues that ‘in choosing 
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‘scutage’ would be based on the estimated cost of substitutes paid 
direct. Thus the only change involved would be that the tenant 
would make his payments not to substitutes, but to the crown 
instead. 

There is a valuable entry bearing on this point in the roll of 8 
Hen. II (p. 53). We there read :— 


Et in liberatione vii militum soldariorum de toto anno quater xx et 


xxx li. et vi s. ef viii d. Et in liberatione viii Arbalist’ viii li. et xvi 
sol. Et in liberatione v vigilum et i Portarii vi li. et xvi d. 

This represents 8d. a day to each of the seven knights for a 
year of 364 days, which, be it observed, corresponds precisely with 
the statement in the Dialogus :—Duo milites bajuli clavium quisque 
in die viii [den.] ratione militiae ; asserunt enim quod equis necessariis 
et armis instructi fore teneantur, &c. (i. 8). And so, we see, a 
scutage of two marks, such as that which was raised for the expedi- 
tion of Toulouse (1159), would represent, with singular accuracy, 
8d. a day for the forty days of feudal service, or exactly a knight’s 
pay. Again, the pay of the serviens, recorded in this passage, works 
out at a penny a day for a year of 364 days, which has an important 
bearing, we shall find, on the roll of three years later (11 Henry I). 
A similar calculation shows that the porter received 2d. a day, and 
the vigil 1d.—the very pay assigned him in the Dialogus (i. 8). 
There is another similar passage in the roll of 14 Hen. I 
(p. 124) :— 


Et in liberatione i militis et ii Portariorum, et ii vigilum de Blanc- 
most’ xviii li. et v sol. Et in liberatione xl servientum de Blancmust’ 
de xxix septimanis xxxiii li. et xvi s. et vii d. Et xx servientibus qui 
remanserunt xxiii septimanas xiii li. et viii s. et iiii d. 


Here again the knight’s pay works out at 8d. a day, while the 
porters, the watchmen, and the servientes received 1d. Specially 
valuable, however, are the entries (to which no one, I think, has 
drawn attention) relating to the small standing guards kept up in 
the summer months at ‘ Walton’ and Dover.'* Eventually the 
payments to these guards were made from the central treasury 
(exitus de thesauro), and are therefore appended, on the rolls, to the 
list of combustiones where no one would think of looking for them. 


the acreage of the standard hide and virgate, a number of acres was probably assumed 
corresponding with the monetary system, so that the number of pence in the scutwm 
should correspond with the number of acres assessed to its payment.’ It need hardly 
be observed that the institution of scutage was, on the contrary, long posterior to 
that of a hide of 120a. 

8 Walton was at the mouth of the Orwell and the Stour, and was thus an exposed 
port towards Flanders as Dover was towards France. It is noteworthy that when the 
earl of Leicester did invade England from Flanders a few years later, it was at ‘Walton ’ 
that he landed. 
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On the roll of 10 Hen. II we find:—Liberatio wii militum et 
ii servientum de Waletone a festo Ap. Phil’ et Jac’ usque ad festum S. 
Luce xxiii li. et xx d. This works out at exactly 8d. a day for the 
miles, and 1d. for the serviens. On the roll of the next year the 
five knights at Dover are paid 251. for 150 days’ service, or exactly 
8d. a day each. So too on the roll of the thirteenth year we read :— 
Liberatio titi militum de Waletone xaiii li. et ix 8. et viii d. de claxvi 
diebus. . . . Et ti servientibus de claxvi diebus xxix sol. et wii d. 
Here again the miles gets 8d., the serviens 1d. a day. It is needless 
to multiply instances, but it may be added that similar calculations 
show the sailors of Richard's crusading fleet to have received 2d. 
and their boatswains 4d. a day. 

It is, perhaps, possible to trace a complete change of policy in 
this matter by the crown. The Conqueror, we may gather from 
divers hints, was anxious to push forward the process of subinfeu- 
dation, that as many knights as possible might be actually available 
for service. As the chief danger lay, at first, in the prospect of 
English revolt, it was clearly his policy to strengthen to the utmost 
that ‘Norman garrison,’ as we may term it, which the feudal 
system enabled him to quarter on the conquered land.'® Butas the 
two races slowly coalesced, the nature of the danger changed: it was 
no longer a questionof Norman versus Englishman, but of danger to 
the crown from war abroad and feudal revolt at home. Thenceforth 
its policy would be no longer to encourage personal service, but 
rather payment in lieu thereof, which would provide the means of 
hiring mercenaries, a more trustworthy and useful force. Clearly 
the accession of the Angevin house would, and did, give to this new 
policy a great impetus. 


The first levy to which the rolls bear witness is that of 1156. 
As this was only raised from the church fiefs, Henry II was, as 
yet, confining himself strictly to the precedent set him, as we know, 
in his grandfather’s reign. This levy was at the rate of one pound 
on the fee, and was made on the old assessment (servitium debitum). 

I have already shown that the levy in question was not, as 
alleged, an innovation. Dr. Stubbs writes: ‘The peculiar measure 
of the second year was the collection of scutage from the knights’ 
fees holding of ecclesiastical superiors,” a measure which met with 
much opposition from Archbishop Theobald at the time;’” and 

’ Compare Will. Pict.: Custodes in castellis strenuos viros collocavit ex Gallis 
traductos, quorum fidei pariter ac virtuti credebat, cum multitudine peditum et equitum, 
ipsis opulenta beneficia distribuit, &e. 

* Should not this rather be ‘from ecclesiastical tenants-in-chief holding by 


military service’? For it was neither collected from knights’ fees, nor with reference 
to their existing number. 


2! Preface to Gesta Henrici Regis, ii. xciv. So too Const. Hist. i. 454. ‘The 
practice was, as we learn from John “f Salisbury, opposed by Archbishop Theobald ; ’ 
and (i. 577) ‘ Archbishop Theobald had denounced the scutage of 1156;’ and (Early 
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speaking of William of Newburgh, he suggests that ‘ possibly in 
William’s estimation the consent of St. Thomas took from the scutage 
on church fees its sacrilegious character.’* Butifthe institution was 
fully recognised under Henry I, how was it ‘sacrilegious’? Theobald’s 
‘opposition’ in 1156 can only be inferred from the king’s reply 
explaining the necessity for the levy,” and was clearly directed, not 
against the principle, but by way of appeal against the necessity in 
that instance. Miss Norgate holds that ‘no resentment seems to have 
been provoked by the measure,’ although she sees in it ‘the origin 
of the great institution of scutage.’** Then there is the question 
of the object for which the levy was made. Swereford says pro 
exercitu Wallie,™ and this misled, through Madox, Dr. Stubbs 
(who wrote, ‘ The scutage of 1156 was also for the war in Wales’ ™) 
and Gneist.2” The former writer, however, has elsewhere * pointed 
out that ‘its object was to enable Henry to make war on his 
brother ;’ and Miss Norgate gives the same explanation.” Swere- 
ford’s error, I believe, can undoubtedly be traced to an entry on 
the pipe-roll of the 3rd year (1157) recording the payment by the 
abbot of Abbotsbury of two mares de exercitu Walie.® But this 
must refer to the Welsh campaign of that year, not to the foreign 
trouble of the year before.*! 

The next levy was ‘the scutage of Toulouse’ in 1159. This, 
‘the great scutage’ of Miss Norgate,**is, strange as it may seem, on 
the pipe-roll itself almost uniformly styled not a scutage, but a donum. 

The explanation given by Swereford is wholly inadequate, and is 
this: Intitulaturque illud seutagium De Dono ea quidem, ut credo, 
ratione quod non solum prelati qui tenentur ad servitia militaria 


Plant. p. 54) ‘ he made the bishops, notwithstanding strong objections from Archbishop 
Theobald, pay scutage.’ 

*2 Preface to Gesta Henrici Regis, ii. xeviii. 

*3 Honori et utilitati ecclesiae tota mentis intentione studiosius invigilabit. Verum 
interim,’ &e. John of Salisbury, Ep. cxxviii. Note that ecclesiae is the church at large, 
not the see of Canterbury. 

** Angevin Kings, i. 443. 
> Red Book, p. 6. 

* Preface to Gesta Henrici Regis, ii. xev. 
7 Const. Hist. i. 164. 
8 Ibid. i. 454. 

* Angevin Kings, i. 458. Both writers quote the passage from John of Salisbury 
(Ep. exxviii.) on which this explanation is based. 

® His servitium debitum was one knight. 

3! The force for the Welsh campaign was raised, as we learn from Robert de Monte 
(alias de Torigni), ‘ by demanding that every three knights should, instead of serving 
in person, equip one of their number,’ as Dr. Stubbs rightly puts it (Const. Hist. i. 589), 
and not, as he elsewhere writes (preface to Gesta Henrici Regis, ii. xciv), by requiring 
every two to add to themselves a third, ‘ by which means, if we are to understand it 
literally, 90,000 knights would appear from 60,000 knights’ fees.’ The real number 
would probably be under 2,000. 

* «This impost which afterwards came to be known in English history as the 
“Great Scutage’”’’ (Angevin Kings, i. 459). 


2 @ 8 
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sed etiam alii abbates, utpote de Bello et de Salopesdiria et alii tune 
temporis dederunt auxilium.® 
Miss Norgate, adopting this explanation, writes :— 





The reason doubtless is that they were assessed, as the historians tell 
us, and as the roll itself shows, not only upon those estates from which 
services of the shield were explicitly due, but also upon all lands held in 
chief of the crown, and all church lands without distinction of tenure ; 
the basis of assessment in all cases being the knight’s fee, in its secondary 
sense of a parcel of land worth twenty pounds a year. Whatever the 
laity might think of this arrangement, the indignation of the clergy was 
bitter and deep. The wrong inflicted on them by the scutage of 1156 
was as nothing compared with this, which set at naught all ancient pre- 
cedents of ecclesiastical immunity, and actually wrung from the church 
lands even more than from the lay fiefs. 


I am obliged to quote the passage in extenso, because, in this 
case, the accomplished writer betrays a singular confusion of ideas, 
and misrepresents not only the levy, but also the point at issue. 
The whole passage is conceived in error, error the more strange 
because Miss Norgate enjoyed, over her predecessors, the advantage 
of writing with the printed roll before her. The lay estates were 
not, as implied (‘all lands held in chief of the crown’), in any way 
exceptionally assessed: in no case was the basis of assessment the 
unit alleged by the writer; and as to the ‘ church lands,’ a refer- 
ence to the roll will show that all over England there were only 
eight cases in which those not owing ‘services of the shield’ con- 
tributed (and that in no way as an assessment on imaginary 
knights’ fees) to this levy, while in six out of the eight their con- 
tributions were so insignificant that their collective amount barely 
exceeded 50/.* 

The true explanation is probably to be found in the fact that only 
a portion of the tax was raised by way of scutage. As this great 
levy has been wrongly supposed to have consisted of a scutage 
alone,® and as it played an important part in the development of 
direct taxation, I propose to set forth, for the first time, the various 
methods by which the money was raised. These were eight in 
number :— 

I. (Frxep.) A donum of two mares on the fee from the under 
tenants of the church, raised by jiefs on the old assessment (ser- 
vitium debitum). 

Il. (Frxep ?) A donum of (it is said) two mares on the 
fee from the under-tenants of the lay barons, raised partly by 
counties and partly by fiefs. 


33 Liber Rubeus, p. 6. 3 Angevin Kings, i. 461. 
% The abbots of Shrewsbury, Thorney, and Croyland; the abbesses of Barking, 

Winchester, and Romsey. The total of their dona amounted to 511. 13s. 4d. 

% Not, however, by Dr. Stubbs (Preface to Gesta Henrici Regis, ii. xciv-xcvi). 
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Ill. (Arsrrrary.) A donwn from the church tenants-in- 
chief themselves, irrespective of their fees. 

IV. (Arprrrary.) A donum from some of the non-feudal 
religious houses (tenants in elemosina, and not by military service). 

V. (Arprrrary.) <A donum from the towns. 

VI. (Arprrrary.) <A donwm from the sheriffs. 

VII. (Arsrrrary.) A donum from the Jewries. 

VIII. (Arpirrary.) A donum from the moneyers. 

Of these, the first was strictly regular, being merely a repetition 
of the scutage of 1156, at the rate of two mares instead of twenty 
shillings. The second presents some difficulty. Subject to correction 
there are some fifteen cases in which the payment is made separately 
by fiefs, and in which the rate is clearly two marcs, while there 
are twenty-two in which the milites of the county pay as a group 
through the sheriff, and in which, therefore, we cannot actually 
test the rate of the levy or the manner of raising it. Swereford’s 
ipse dizit as to the rate in these latter cases was probably based on 
analogy, here our only guide. 

With the third and fourth divisions we return to sure ground. 
To them I invite particular attention, because it is to them (and 
especially to the third) that apply the complaints of the church 
chroniclers, and not (as has always, but erroneously, been supposed) 
to the perfectly legitimate levy of two marcs on the fee. It is 
necessary to emphasise the fact that the matter has been wholly 
misunderstood. The bitter complaint of John of Salisbury that 
Henry, omnibus (contra antiquum morem et debitam libertatem) indixit 
ecclesiis ut pro arbitrio ejus satraparum suorum conferrent in 
censum, would have been without meaning had it referred (as 
alleged) to the latter levy (or even to the insignificant sums con- 
tributed wt supra by eight foundations); but when we learn that, 
over and above this legitimate levy, a far larger sum was arbitrarily 
wrung from the church, the truth and justice of the protest are at 
once made evident. I here give two tables illustrative of this 
exaction. Each is divided into threecolumns. In the first column 





Knights due 


| Donum of Knights | Donum of Tenant 
| (in mares) (in mares) 


Winchester . ‘ ‘. ‘ 60 
Lincoln ° e ‘ ° ‘ 60 
Worcester . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 60 
Norwich . « ° ‘ 40 

| Bath . 20 | 500 
London 20 é 200 
Exeter 174 Bi 150 


120 | 500 
120 | 500 
| 200 

200 


Durham 10 500 


Chester e e ° s 15 100 
York . ° 7 





Total . ts 
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Religious Houses | Knights due | a — | aa 
Peterborough . .  . le! 60 120 100 
St. Edmund’s. . . ‘ 40 80 200 
Glastonbury . : ° ° 40 80 _— 
Abingdon . a ‘ : 4 30 | 60 60 
Hyde . ‘ : : ° ‘ 20 40 150 
St. Augustine's . . ; 15 | 30 220 
St. Alban’s . ‘ e ° of 6 | 12 100 
Evesham . “ - ; «1 5 19 60 
Wilton ; ; sé 3 5 10 20 
Ramsey . < x ° ‘ t 8 60 
St. Benct of Hulme . . ‘ 3 6 30 
Pershore . | 3 _— 7} 
Chertsey .| 3 6 GO 
Cerne . , ‘ 3 | 6 _— 
Winchcombe 2 4 | 7 
Middleton on 2 | 4 | 10 
Sherburne . ‘ a 2 4 | —_ 
Abbotsbury . , | 1 | 2 7 

Total ~_ 482 1,092}: 





I give the number of the knights due from each bishopric and each 
religious house. In the second column I give the mares due, and 
paid on this occasion, on the old assessment (servitium debitum). 
In the third will be found the exaction complained of, namely, the 
dona extorted from the spiritual ‘ barons’ themselves. 

We thus obtain a grand total of 1,101 mares raised from the 
church by legitimate scutage, and 4,442 (or, adding the dona from 
non-feudal houses, 4,700) mares by special imposition.*” This dis- 
tinction at once explains the real extortion of which churchmen 
complained ; ** and shows that it had nothing to do with scutage, but 
was a special imposition on the church fees from which the lay ones 
were exempt.** The idea of the impost was not improbably the 
adjustment of inequalities in cases where the knight-service was a 
quite inadequate assessment ; the precedent created was not for- 
gotten, and it proved in later days a welcome source of revenue. 

The discovery of this exaction identifies, it will be seen, in spite 
of Swereford’s error, the levy accounted for on the roll with the 
famous ‘ ecutage of Toulouse.’ 

As to the scutage on the lay fiefs, the general impression, 
broadly speaking, is that Henry replaced his English feudal host 


87 Dr. Stubbs, independently, reckons the total payments of the church at 3,700/. 
(Gesta Henrici Regis), which does not differ greatly from the above calculation 
(3,8671. 6s. 8d.). 

%8 Tile quidem gladius quem in sancte matris ecclesiae viscera vestra paulo ante 
manus immerserat cum ad trajiciendum in Tolosam exercityum tot ipsam marcarum 
millibus aporiastis. Gilbert Foliot (Ep. exciv.). 

% Nec permisit wt ecclesiae saltem proceribus coaequarentur in hac. contributione 
vel magis exactione tam indebita quam injusta. John of Salisbury (Ep. cxlv.), 
Swereford, though confused in his account of the tax, points out that levy was 


made non solum super praclatos, verum tam super ipsos, quam super milites suos (L. R. 
p. 6). 
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by an army of mercenaries paid from the proceeds of a scutage of 
two marks per fee on all lands held by military service.“ But is 
that impression confirmed by the evidence of the rolls? Without 
setting forth the evidence in detail, I may sum it up as amounting 
to this: that the grouped payments found under twenty-two 
counties *! present, I think, a total of 1,895 mares, while those of 
the fiefs which paid separately amounted to 666. This gives us a 
grand total of 2,561 mares, representing, of course, 1,280 knights. 
Now although the amount of knight-service due to the crown from 
its English realm has been, as we shall see, absurdly exaggerated, 
the above number, I need scarcely say, must represent a minority 
of the knights due from the lay fiefs. This sets the matter in quite 
another aspect. In spite of the passage in Robert de Monte, on 
which the accepted view is based,* the roll presents proof to the 
contrary, and indeed the words of Robert show that he knew so 
little of the levy in England as to believe that it was wholly 
arbitrary. There are, perhaps, indications that the fiefs which, on 
this occasion, paid scutage, were largely those in the king's hands," 
and if we add to these the escheated honours, of which the scutage 
would be paid through the sheriffs, we must conclude that the great 
bulk of the tenants who had a choice in the matter, served abroad 
with their contingents and did not pay scutage. 

Before taking leave of ‘the great scutage,’ another point 


demands notice. Gervase of Canterbury sets forth its proceeds in 
terms of great precision :— 


Hoc anno rex Henricus scotagium sive scutagium de Anglia accepit, 


cujus summa fuit centum millia et quater viginti millia librarum 
argenti (i. 167). 


Quite desperate attempts have been made to reconcile this state- 
ment with the actual sums raised. In his preface to the ‘ Gesta 
Henrici Regis,’ Dr. Stubbs suggests that Gervase included in his 
total the scutage of two years later (1161), but adds that, if so, the 
rolls are very incomplete. In his ‘ Constitutional History’ he 
speaks of ‘ this [scutage] and a very large accumulation of treasure 
from other sources, amounting, according to the contemporary 


© Gneist, for instance, writes: ‘The first general imposition took place in 5 
Henry II, for the campaign against Toulouse, with two marks per fee from all crown 
vassals’ (C. H. i. 212). 

4t Entered as Dona militum comitatus, not to be confused with the dona comitatus, 
a special levy of the following year (6 H. II), raised, it will be found, from the 
western counties, from Stafford in the north to Devonshire in the south. 

@ Rex... nolens vexare agrarios milites . . . sumptis lx solidis Andegarensium 
in Normannia de feudo uniuscujusque loricae et de reliquis omnibus tam in Normann‘a 
quam in Anglia, sive etiam aliis terris swis, secundum hoc quod ei visum fuit, capitales 
barones swos cum paucis secum duxit, solidarios vero milites innwmeros (p. 202, ed. 
Howlett). 


** This was certainly the case with the fiefs of Simon de Beauchamp and the Earl 
Ferrers, two of the most considerable. 
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writers, to 180,000/.’ (i. 457), but admits, in a footnote, that ‘ the 
sum is impossible,’ and throws out as probable a different explana- 
tion. Miss Norgate writes that ‘the proceeds, with those of a 
similar tax levied upon Henry’s other dominions, amounted to 
some 180,000.44 But Gervase distinctly states that this sum was 
raised from England. Now the actual sum raised, by scutage, in 
England (1159) was 2,4401. in all, as I reckon it, while the special 
clerical impost produced some 3,130/. in addition. Consequently 
no ingenuity can save the credit of Gervase. He was not, after all, 
worse than his fellows. We shall find that when medieval chroni- 
clers endeavour to foist on us these absurd sums, they require much 
bolder handling than they have ever yet received. 


Pass we now to the third levy, that of 1161. For this the rate 
was again two marcs on the fee according to Swereford (followed, of 
course, by subsequent writers), though the study of the roll (7 
Henry II) reveals that in many cases, on the lay fiefs at least, the 
rate was one marc. . Both this and the levy of the following year 
are most difficult to deal with in every way. We have seen 
that an entry on the roll of 1163 led Swereford to believe 
that the levy of 1161 was made for the Toulouse campaign, and 
Dr. Stubbs has made the suggestion that it might have been raised 
to defray ‘ debts’ incurred on that occasion; * but the difficulties 
in the way of accepting this view seem insuperable." 

The fourth levy, which is that of 1162 (8 Henry II), was at the 
rate of one mare, and is recorded by Swereford, but not by Dr. 
Stubbs.7 Though richer in names than that of 1161, it is even 
less useful for our purpose, as the sums entered are most irregular, 
perhaps owing to the adoption of a new method of collection. 
Neither of these levies affords, in the absence of corroboration, 
trustworthy evidence on the servitium of any lay fief. 

The fifth levy, on the other hand, in 1165 (11 Henry I), affords 
most valuable evidence, although it is ignored by Swereford and 
by those who have followed him. It is, however, of a singular 
character. The money was raised, we gather from the roll, on two 
different systems :— 

44 Angevin Kings, i. 462. 

‘3 «A second scutage was raised in the seventh year, probably for payment of debts 
incurred for the same war, the assessment being in this, as in the former case, two 
marks to the knight’s fee’ (Preface to Gesta Henrici Regis, p. xcv). 

‘ If it was raised for this purpose, it must have been levied either (1) from all 
tenants-in-chief, which it certainly was not; or (2) from the same contributors as in 
1159, which a comparison of the two rolls will at once show it was not; or (3) from a 
new set of contributors, which was also not the case, for the prelates, the Ferrers fief 
&c., are found contributing as before. 

47 Const. Hist. i. 582. 


48 Instead of a fief paying en bloc, it seems to have paid through the sheriffs of the 
counties in which it was situate. 
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(I) By a fixed payment at the rate of one mark on the fee (old 
assessment). 

(II) By an arbitrary payment of certain mysterious sums, which 
prove to be multiples of the unit 15s. 3d. But there is no fixed 
proportion to be traced between the amount paid and the number 
of servitia due. Numerous instances are found of a single knight’s 
fee being charged with a sum equivalent to five of these mysterious 
units. Magnates, again, are found paying apparently strange 
sums, which prove on dissection to represent 50, 100, 200, and 
even 300 of these units. The clue to the mystery is found in an 
entry on the pipe-roll of the following year (12 Henry II), which 
proves that this unit was the pecuniary equivalent of a serviens, 
and that the various payers had ‘ promised’ the king so many 
servientes for the war in Wales. Such ‘ promises’ were evidently 
offers, made independently of the actual service due from the 
‘promising’ party. Following up this clue, we see that the abbot 
of Abingdon must, like the bishop of Hereford, have promised 100 
‘ serjeants,’ ° that the abbot of St. Alban’s must have done like- 
wise,’ while the bishop of London must have promised 150, in 
addition, be it noted, to paying a scutage of a mark on each knight's 
fee (20) of his servitium debitum. For the rolls of 1162 and 1163 
prove that he had duly paid the scutage of the former year, and 
that this was a further payment. The varying form of these 
entries should be observed, for it was evidently quite immaterial 
to the clerks whether they wrote ‘5 serjeants’ or their equivalent 
—76 shillings and 3 pence.** Taking the pay of the serviens at 1d. 
a day, the unit in question would represent six months’ pay (for a 
year of 366 days). 

But, for our present purpose, we must confine ourselves to the 
scutage proper. The passage on which I would specially dwell is 
the entry on the roll in which the custos of the archbishopric of 
Canterbury reddit compotum de cxiii li. de Militibus de Archiepisco- 
patu de wi Ezercitibus (p. 109).** In the first place, we have here, 
surely, witness to the two Welsh campaigns of this year, which Mr. 
Eyton adopts, following Mr. Bridgeman,” but which Miss Norgate 

” Episcopus de Heref’ reddit compotum de lxxvi libris et v solidis de promiss{ione] 
c Servientium de Wal’ (p. 84). 


3° Abbas de Abendona reddit compotum de lxavi libris et v solidis de promissione 
servientium in Waliam (rot. 11, Hen. II, p. 74). 

5t Abbas de Sancto Albano reddit compotwm de lxavi libris et v solidis de Exercitu 
(ib. p. 19). 

8 Episcopus Lond’ reddit compotum de xiii libris et vi sol. et viii den. de Servicio 
militum. ... Idem reddit compotum de cxiiii marcis et v sol. de promissione ser- 
vientium Walie (ib. p. 19). 

%% Willelmus de Siffrewast reddit compotum de lxavi sol. et tii den... . Hugo de 
Bochelanda reddit compotum de v servientibus (ib. p. 75). 

* Scutagium de ti exercitibus in next roll (rot. 12 Hen. II). 


> Itinerary of Henry ITI, p. 79 et seq. Compare also the payment from the Giffard 
fief de secundo exercitu (p. 25). 
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rejects.*° Secondly, this sum resolves: itself, on analysis, into two 
constituents of 842 mares each. Now the return for the arch- 


et dimidium et quartam partem feffatos.*" Having set forth this exact 
corroboration, I will briefly trace the servitiwm of the see. In 1156 
and 1159, it pays no scutage when the other church fiefs do, but 
within six months of Theobald’s death it pays to the scutage of 
1161 on a servitium of 60 knights, being then in the hands of the 
crown. Under Becket, in 1162, it is once more omitted ; but in 1165 
it again pays, as we.have seen, and now not on 60 knights but on 
843. In 1168 it contributes, on the same amount, to the auzilium, 
and in 1172, but the latter year is the first in which the recognoscit 
formula is employed, enabling us to determine that, as in 1161, the 
servitium debitum was 60 knights. 

The typical difference between these 60 knights and the 843 
actually enfeoffed will serve to illustrate the point on which I 
insist throughout. Had the fee been held by its tenant, he would 
have raised 84? mares, paid 60 to the crown, and kept 24? for 
himself.** But when a custos held the fief, he could keep nothing 
back, and therefore paid over the whole. We have, I think, an 
illustration of the same kind in the payment (p. 4387, note 74) by the 
custos of the Romare fief, de noviter feffatis (noviter, be it observed, 
not yet de novo). 

Having brought the levies down to 1165, I hope it has now been 
made clear that the officials of the exchequer were well aware of the 
amount of servitium debitum from every fief, the levies being always 
based on the said amount. Swereford, therefore, was quite mis- 
taken in the inference he drew from the inquest of 1166: * indeed, 
his words prove that he completely misunderstood the problem. 

This was the last levy raised previous to the making of the 
returns (cartae) in 1166. These returns were followed, in 1168, 
by the first levy on the new assessment. I have already dealt with 
the changes which this new assessment involved, but I would here 
again insist upon the fact that the church and the lay fiefs were 
not dealt with alike, the latter being assessed wholly de novo, while 
the former retained their old assessments, while accounting 
separately, and under protest, for the fees in excess of their servitium 
debitum. §o far as the lay fiefs were concerned, their servitia, con- 


56 Angevin Kings, ii. 180, note. 

57 Liber Rubeus, p. 193. 

88 The inquest of 1163 would have ascertained the actual number of the arch- 
bishop's knights and their fees. ; 

3° Ignorasse quidem haec [debita] servitia militaria Regis .’. . successores subse- 
quentium argumento non immerito potuit dubitare: quia cum Rex Henricus . . . tra- 
deret, a quolibet swi regni milite marcam unam . . . exegit, publico praecipiens edicto 
quod quilibet praelatus et baro quot milites de co tenerent in capite publicis suis instru- 
mentis significarent (Liber Rubeus, p. 4). 
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genital with Norman rule, were now swept away. Here, from the 
single county of Northumberland, are three cases in point. 


1162 1168 
De scutagio Walteri de Bolebee. Walterus de Bolebec redd. comp. 
In thesauro v marcae.®” de iiii marcis et dim. 
auxilio. 

Idem debet xlviii s. et v d. pro 
tribus Militibus et ii*>"* terciis par- 
tibus Mil. de Novo feffamento. 

De scutagio Stephani de Bule- Stephanus de Bulemer redd. 
mer. In thesauro v marcae. comp. de ili marcis 
auxilio. 

Idem debet xxiii s. et iiii d. de i 
milite et dim. et quarta parte Mil. 
de Novo feffamento. 

De scutagio Radulfi de Wir- Radulfus de Wigornio redd. 
cestria. In thesauro i marca,°! comp. de i marca de eodem auxilio 
pro i milite. 

Idem debet xiii s. de dim. Mil. et 
de i tercia et dei septima parte 
Mil. de Novo feffamento. 


de eodem 


de eodem 


The change thus made by the restless king was permanent in 
its effect, and thenceforth the only assessment recognised was that 
based upon the fees, which, by 1156, had been created de veteri and 
de novo. 

Before leaving the subject of this levy, there is one point on 
which I would touch. When we find, as we often do, that the sum 
paid in 1168 in respect of a fief does not tally with the number of 
fees recorded in the carta, we must remember that in the Liber 
Niger and Liber Rubeus we have not the original cartae, but only 
transcripts liable to clerical error. Checking the cartae by these 
payments, we constantly find cases in which the number of fees 
should be slightly greater than is recorded in the carta.® I suspect 
that the transcriber, in these cases, has omitted entries in the 
original carta, and this suspicion is strongly confirmed by the fact 


© De hoc predicto feodo debet Regi v milites (Carta). 

* Teneo de vobis . . . feodwm i militis, unde debeo vobis facere servitium i militis 
(Carta). 

* It must always be remembered that, as explained above, in cases where the 
requisite number of knights had not been enfeoffed by 1166, the balance de dominio 
was added to those actually created, as de veteri together. 

* Thus Daniel de Crevequer pays on one fee (de veleri) more than his carta rc- 
cords, William de Tracy on half a fee (de veterr), Adam de Port on one, the ear! of 
Gloucester on two, the earl of Warwick on two and a half, Maurice de Craon on one, 
the abbot of Hulme on a quarter of a fee, William de Albini (Pincerna) on one, Henry 
de Lacy on one and a half, William de Vescy on one, Bertram de Bulemer on a half, 
and William Paynell on one (these figures are all subject to correction). The case of 
William de Vescy is specially conspicuous, because the nineteen fees enumerated are 
distinctly spoken of as twenty. 


VOL. VI.— NO, XXIV. TT 
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that where the original return enables us to test the transcript, we 
find in the great carta for the honour of Clare that the original 
transcriber has omitted half a fee of William de Hastinges, has left 
out altogether the entry ‘ Reginaldus de Cruce, dimidium militem,’ 
and has changed the quarter fee of Geoffrey fitz Piers into half a 
fee; while in that of the bishop of Chichester, Robert de Denton’s 
half fee is converted into a whole one. The (Red Book) transcriber 
of the original transcript has made a further omission. 

Another source of discrepancy may be found in the dangerous 
resemblance of formulae. Thus the carta of Ranulf fitz Walter 
records three and three-quarter fees duly accounted for. Yet his 
payment in 1168 is not 2/. 10s. but 21. 4s. 5d. The explanation is 
that the holding was really three and one-third fees, but the tran- 
scriber read ‘ iij[*] pars’ (one-third) as ‘iij partes’ (three-quarters). 

How easily such errors arose may be seen in the elaborate 
entries on Simon de Beauchamp’s fief. Here the formula decem 
denarios quando Rex accipit marcam de milite, correctly reproduced 
in the Black Book, becomes x denarius, &c., in the Red Book. The 
former expression means ‘ tenpence in the marc’ (i.e. one-sixteenth 
of a fee) ; whereas the latter is equivalent to ‘ the tenth penny in the 
mare’ (i.e. one-tenth of a fee), and upsets the whole reckoning. 
The correct formula is a not uncommon one, and should be com- 
pared with the de xx solidis viii denarios (cightpence in the pound) 
which is given as the holding of two knights of the honour of Clare, 
and represents the thirtieth of a fee. 

Lastly, I think that, on further examination, there are three 
fiefs of which the servitia debita, though at first sight irregular, 
may fairly be brought into line as multiples of the constabularia. 
That of Bohun, though implied by the carta to be thirty and a half 
knights, paid in the fifth and eighth years on exactly thirty; that 
of Malet, though similarly given as twenty and one-sixth in the 
carta, is returned in the Testa de Nevill as exactly twenty ;" that 
of Beauchamp of Hacche, though distinctly given as seventeen in 
the carta, will be found, on careful collation of the rolls for 7 and 
8 Hen. II, to be claimed by the exchequer as 17 + 8, i.e. 20. 

Here also, perhaps, it may be allowable to glance at the foreign 
parallels to fiefs of sixty fees and smaller multiples of five. There 
is a charter of Charles the Fair (1322-8) qua Alphonsum de 
Hispania ‘ Baronem et Ricum Hominem’ Navarrae creat; et, ut 


6! This brings it into relation with the Constabularia, of which it thus formed just 
a third. 

* The same formula is found in Domesday applied to hidation in East Anglia, 
where the assessment of manors is expressed not in terms of the hide, but in fractions 
of the pound. 


6 Vide supra, p. 439. 
& Willelmus Malet tenet Cari de Domino Rege et alias terras suas per servicium 
viginti militum (p. 163). 
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Baronis et Rici Hominis statum manu tenere possit, eidem de gratia 
speciali 60 militias [knight’s fees] in regno suo Navarrae concedit 
modo consueto tenendos et possidendos,® while an edict of earlier date 
proclaims :—De Vasvassore [i.e. baron] qui quinque milites habet, 
per mortem [? pro morte] ejus, emendetur 60 unciae auri cocti, et per 
plagam [? pro plaga] 80, et si plures habuerit milites, crescat compositio 
sicut numerus militum.© 


IV. The Total Number of Knights due. 


Ad hoe solicitius animum direxi ut per regna Angliae debita 
Regi servitia militaria quatinus potui plenissime percunctarer.” 
So writes Swereford, who proceeds to explain that neither the 
famous Bishop Nigel himself, nor his successor, Bishop Richard, 
nor even William Longchamp, had left any certain information on 
the subject ; while he (Swereford) could not accept the common 
belief that the Conqueror had created servitia of knights to the 
amount of 32,060.7" The cause of his failure is found in the fact 
that he confused two different things: (1) the debita Regi servitia, 
which formed the only assessment of fiefs down to 1166; (2) the 
assessment based on the cartae of 1166, which superseded the debita 
servitia, and is not evidence of their amount.” But then, as I have 
already explained above, the exchequer official was concerned only 
with the actual claims of the crown; for him the original ‘ service 
due’ had a merely academic interest. 

There are two estimates for the total of which we are in search. 
One is 32,000 knights; the other 60,000. 

‘Stephen Segrave,’ Dr. Stubbs reminds us, ‘the minister of 
Henry III, reckoned 32,000 as the number’ (which confirms Swere- 
ford’s statement), but he himself wisely declines to hazard ‘a 
conjectural estimate,’™* adding that ‘the official computation on 
which the scutage was levied, reckoned in the middle of the 13th 
century $2,000 knights’ fees, but the amount of money actually 
raised by Henry II on this account, in any single year, was very 
far from commensurate.’ Gneist repeats this figure, but holds 
that ‘as far as we may conjecture by reference to later statements, 
the number of shields may be fixed at about 30,000.’ ™ 

®° Ducange (1887), ii. 581. 


® Tb. viii. 255. Ducange indeed asserts that five knights was the qualification 


in Normandy for barony, but the statement is based on a mistaken rendering and is 
elsewhere disproved. 


7 Liber Rubeus, p. 4. 


** Illud commune verbum, in ore singulorum tune temporis divulgatum, fatuum 


reputans et mirabile, quod in regni conquisitione Dux Normannorum, Rex Willelmus 
servitia cxrxii™ militum infeodavit (ib.). 


72 Swereford, it is clear, failed to grasp the great change of assessment in 1166, 
73 Const. Hist. i. 432. 


™ Ibid. i. 157. Dr. Stubbs rightly rejects Mr. Pearson’s ‘conjecture that the 


er 32 
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On the wondrous estimate of 60,000 I have more to say. 
Started by Ordericus,” this venerable fable has been handed down by 
Higden and others, till in the ‘Short History of the English People’ 
it has attained a world-wide circulation.” Dr. Stubbs has rightly 
dismissed the statement ‘as one of the many numerical exaggera- 
tions of the early historians ;’ ” but neither he nor any other writer 
has detected, so far as I know, the peculiar interest of the sum. 
What that interest is will be seen at once when I say that Orde- 
ricus, who asserts that the Conqueror had so apportioned the 
knight-service ut Angliae regnum lx millia militum indesinenter 
haberet (iy. 7), also alleges that the number present at the famous 
Salisbury assembly (1086) was 60,000. It is very instructive to 
compare this ‘body whose numbers were handed down by tradition 
as no less than sixty thousand,’ with the ‘sixty thousand horse- 
men’ —ut ferunt sexaginta millia equitum—of thirteen years earlier, 
and with the number of the Norman invaders, ‘commonly given 
at sixty thousand,’ *° of seven years earlier still. It is Ordericus, 
too, who states that the treasure in Normandy at the death of 
Henry I was 60,0007. Pursuing the subject, we learn from 
Giraldus that the Conqueror’s annual income was 60,000 marcs.*! 
Fantosme speaks of marshalled knights as 


Meins de seisante mile, e plus de seisante treis, 


and the author of the Anglo-Norman poem on the conquest of 


Ireland gives the strength of the Irish host, in 1171, as 60,000 
men. Even ‘ Sir Bevis,’ if I remember right, slew in the streets of 
London 60,000 men; and Fitz Stephen asserts that, in Stephen’s 
reign, London was able to turn out 60,000 foot.*? It may, also, 
not be ‘without significance that 60,000 Moors are said to have 
been slain at Navas de Tolosa, and that William of Sicily was 


said to have bequeathed to Henry II three distinct sums of 60,000 
each.* 


The fact is that ‘ sixty thousand’ was a favourite phrase for a 
great number, and that ‘ sixty’ was used in this sense just as the 


number of 32,000 applied to the hides, and that the number of knights’ fees, calculated 
at five hides each, would be 6,400.’ 

*> His temporibus militiam Anglici regni Rex Willelmus conscribi fecit et la millia 
militum invenit, quos omnes, dum necesse esset, paratos esse praecepit. 

76 *A whole army was by this means encamped upon the soil, and the king’s 
summons could at any moment gather sixty thousand knights to the royal standard.’ 

7 Const. Hist. i. 264. Compare pp. 431-2. 

*8 Freeman (Norm. Conq. iv. 694). 

9 Tb. iv. 562. 

8 Tb. iii. 387. 

St! Annut fiscales redditus . . 
plebant. 

% Sexaginta millia peditum (p. 4). 


* Sexaginta millia silinas de frumento, sexaginta millia de hordeo, sexaginta 
millia de vino (Richard of Devizes, ed. Howlett, p, 396). 


- ad sexaginta millia marcarum summam im- 
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Romans “ had used it in classical times and just as Russian 
peasants (I think I have read) use it to this day. The ‘twice six 
hundred thousand men,’ who were burning to fight for England,® 
and the 180,000/. (60000 x 8) of Gervase (1159), are traceable, 
doubtless, to the same source. 

How strangely different from these wild figures are the sober 
facts of the case! The whole of the church fiefs, as we have seen, 
were only liable to find 784 knights, a-number which, small as it 
was, just exceeded the entire knight-service of Normandy as 
returned in 1171. As to the lay fiefs it is not possible to speak 
with equal confidence. I have ventured to fix the approximate 
quota of 104 (more or less), of which 92 are in favour of my theory: 
48 fiefs, of five knights and upwards, remain undetermined.” If 
the average of knights to a fief were the same in the latter as in 
the former class, the total contingents of the lay barons would 
amount, apparently, to 3,534 knights; but, as the latter one 
includes such enormous fiefs as those of Gloucester and of Clare, 
with such important honours as those of Peverel and Eye, we must 
increase our estimate accordingly, and must also make allowance for 
fiefs omitted and for those owing less than five knights (which are 
comparatively unimportant). 

Making, therefore, every allowance, we shall probably be safe in 
saying that the whole servitiwm debitum, clerical and lay, of England 
can scarcely have exceeded, if indeed it reached, 5,000 knights. 

Indefinite though such a result may seem, it is worth obtaining 
for the startling contrast which it presents to the 60,000 of Order- 
icus, to the 32,000 of Segrave,*’ and to the 30,000 of Gneist. The 
only writer, so far as I know, who has approximated, by investigating 
for himself, the true facts of the case, is Mr. Pearson; ** but his 
calculations, I fear, are vitiated by the unfortunate guess that the 
alleged 32,000 fees were really 6,400 of 5 hides each. It isa hope- 
less undertaking to reconcile the facts with the wild figures of 
medieval historians by resorting to the ingenious devices of 
apocalyptic interpretation. J. H. Rounp. 


** Sexaginta accipitur indefinite de magno numero. Sexcenti saepe usurpatur pro 
numero ingenti et indefinito (Forcellini, Totius Latinitatis Lexicon). 

% Bis sex sibi millia centum (Carmen de bello Hastingensi). 

*6 It must be clearly understood that these figures cannot be absolutely accurate, 
Some honours are omitted, it seems, in the returns from which we have to work, and for 
these allowance must be made. 

87 [1235] Sicut Stephanus Segrave . . . asserebat et affirmabat vetus scutagium ad 
cxxii millia scuta assumabatur et irrotulabatur ; et ad tantundem plene et plane potuit 
novum scutagium de novis terris assumari (Ann. Monast. i. 364). 

88 ‘Nine thousand for all England would be a large estimate at any time in the 
twelfth century’ (Harly and Middle Ages, i. 375). 


(To be continued) 
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The Confraternities of Penitence, their 
Dramas and ther Lamentations 


I 


N the middle of the thirteenth century the confraternities of 
penitence were in full vigour at Perugia. It is impossible to 
be certain whether they owe their birth to the young Franciscan, 
later known as St. Anthony of Padua, whose angelic voice and 
language drew such crowds that no building could contain those 
who came to hear him, and that merchants, for want of buyers, 
found it useless to expose their wares when he preached. Yet 
whatever the truth may have been, there is a strong probability in 
the tradition which assigns the introduction of that great revival 
movement, which, commencing in Italy, spread over France, 
Germany, Spain, and many parts of England, to a preacher of in- 
fluence so marvellous that his audiences secured their places over- 
night, and, when at last the time for hearing him arrived, were so 
moved by his calls to repentance that their sobs of contrition would 
often drown his voice. 

The ‘Studio’ of Padua also (to use the name by which that 
university was known) was founded in 1207, not twenty years 
before St. Anthony’s appearance, and must have helped to spread 
abroad the influence of his preaching. 

Italy was at that time torn to pieces by the foreigner as well as 
by internal dissensions. Pope and emperor were struggling for 
the mastery, and the people sometimes beheld with amazement the 
victory of the Ghibellines under the anathema of the church over 
the Guelphs who were in the enjoyment of her favour. Powerful 
nobles joining one side or the other committed terrible cruelties on 
all who ventured to cross their path. Rich communities were dis- 
tracted with internal faction, and city states, as in the case of 
Florence and Siena, turned their arms against one another. Seldom 
did the lower classes both in town and country lead a more helpless 
existence than at this time. Even the powers of nature seemed 
leagued against them, floods and famines bringing in their train 
appalling epidemics by which the peninsula was desolated. 

With these depressing influences came the recollection of the 
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predictions of the abbot Joachim, a Cistercian monk who, towards 
the end of the preceding century, had declared that the reign of 
Antichrist would immediately precede the descent of the Holy 
Ghost in 1260 to abide with man. Under these circumstances, 
when the present was hard to bear and the future fraught with 
dread, the city of Perugia received in 1258 an unexpected visit 
from an aged monk named Raniero Fasano, who, renouncing the 
life of a recluse, appeared clad in sackcloth with a rope round his 
waist and a scourge in his hand. He proclaimed in the open 
streets that he had been chosen by God to call the people to 
repentance that they might save themselves from the wrath to 
come. Raniero eloquently enforced the necessity of personal and 
active repentance by example as well as by preaching. He urged 
all who would listen to him to implore the divine aid, to mortify 
the flesh and scourge themselves in memory of the passion of 
Christ. The people responded with alacrity to the passionate 
appeals of the old hermit, and very soon a large body of laymen 
and women joined together, calling themselves ‘ the disciplinants 
of Jesus Christ ;’ going about bewailing their sins, and scourging 
themselves till the blood ran. 

The idea of punishing our bodies for the sins to which they have 
inclined us, by subjecting them to pain and indignity, in the hope 
that future penalties will be mitigated, is very ancient. In the 
west the practice of self-scourging was, however, not very noticeable 
till the eleventh century, when it was adopted by many ecclesiastics. 
Peter Damiani, the abbot of Fonte Avillano, known later as 
cardinal-bishop of Ostia, not only promoted the belief in this 
power of penitence in his monastery and among his clergy, but 
encouraged it among the laity. St. Dominick of the coat of mail, 
of the same monastery, went beyond Peter; he flagellated himself 
not only for his own sins but for the sins of others, according to a 
seale by which he reckoned that so many stripes inflicted during 
the recitation of certain psalms were equivalent to the purchase of 
so many years of grace to sinners in a future state. The mendi- 
cant orders embraced this system of mortifying the flesh, the 
Dominicans as well as the Franciscans adopting it into their rules. 
From their example all Europe became acquainted with the 
practice. 

St. Anthony of Padua preached to rich and poor, gentle and 
simple, with magic influence over all. Though we do not know 
how far the repentance which he enjoined was of a durable 
character, it is probable that many of his hearers sought to escape 
from further temptation by entering one or other of the religious 
orders which were at that time springing up. At Perugia at all 
events Raniero originated the movement, encouraging the townsfolk 
and working classes to continue their several callings in the world, 
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but at the same time to associate themselves in confraternities and 


companies for the maintenance and improvement of their religious 
life. 


We have from the pen of an eye-witness—a ‘ Paduan monk’ 
as he describes himself—a description of the rise of this singular 
movement. 


Nobles and plebeians alike, old and young, even children of five years 
old, walked in procession through the streets of the cities all but naked, 
each holding in his hand a thonged scourge, with which amidst groans 
and lamentations they so vigorously lashed their shoulders that the blood 
ran. With torrents of tears, as if they beheld with their bodily eyes the 
very passion of the Saviour, they implored the mercy of God and the aid of 
his Mother, supplicating that their sins might be pardoned as had been 
those of numberless other penitent sinners. Thus, not only by day but at 
night, with lighted tapers in the most rigorous winter, by hundreds and 
thousands, by tens of thousands, they made the round of the churches in 
the cities, and, preceded by the priests with crosses and banners, humbly 
prostrated themselves before the altars. The like they did in towns and 
villages, so that the fields and mountains seemed to ring with the 
voices of those who cried to the Lord. All musical instruments were 
silent at that time, and all love ditties were hushed. Only the doleful 
dirge of the penitents was everywhere heard, and at its piteous strains 
the most stony heart softened and the driest eyes filled with tears. 

Nor were women strangers to such devotion, for not only those of the 
cities, but also noble matrons and tender virgins, practised the like in 
their own rooms. 

Then all discords were harmonised ; the usurers and thieves hastened 
to restore what had been unjustly seized. Men stained with various 
crimes acknowledged their misdeeds and changed their ways. The prisons 
were opened and their inmates set free, while the exile found that he 
could return home. So great was the active repentance that it spread 
into countries beyond the limits of Italy. Not only the simple but the 
wise wondered greatly at what could be the cause of such fervour, especially 
as this unheard-of form of contrition was not originated by the supreme 
pontiff nor by the labour of some known preacher, or some other great 
authority, but was only the work of plain living men. 


Muratori, who has preserved this testimony,' tells us in his 
‘ Annals,’ that feuds between families, towns, and even states, were 
made up at the instance of the low-born but earnest men who 
composed the penitent bands. For instance the people of Imola 
sought their ancient enemies the Bolognese and became friends. 
3ologna essayed to live in trust and amity with Modena, Modena 
with Parma and Reggio, Piacenza with Pavia, Genoa with Tortona. 
In the Diario del Graziani a curious example is mentioned of the 
feeling which had been called forth at the instance of the disciplinati. 
Some years had passed by since the commencement of this move- 
ment. We read :— 
? Monach. Patav. Chronic. (Rer. Ital. Script. viii. 712). 
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1314. The kiss of peace. In the month of August of this year, the 
commune of Perugia made peace with the commune of Todi in this 
manner: that the syndic of the latter and the syndic of the former 
kissed each other on the mouth, the which peace was made at the foot of 
the campanile of S. Lorenzo, with certain stipulations which are to be 
seen written in the hall of our commune.? 


Passing by Spoleto the confraternities entered the Romagna, 
overrunning the towns on the way, visiting the churches, and lash- 
ing themselves before the altars with many scourges, beseeching 
God that he would show his mercy, and grant peace to men. 
More than 20,000 people, singing divine songs, arrived at Modena 
by the end of October. Taking their rise in a Guelphic city, they 
found all the Ghibelline states naturally against them, political 
designs under the cloak of religion being feared. Manfred in the 
marches and south of the papal states barred their passage, whilst 
in the north the lords of Cremona, Brescia, Novara, and Milan 
followed suit. In the latter place the Della Torre, on hearing of the 
pilgrims’ approach are said to have erected six hundred gallows, 
‘on perceiving which,’ says the old chronicle, ‘ the penitents retired.’ 
Large bands, however, of these religious enthusiasts, gaining 
Genoa, passed along the western seaboard into Provence. Some . 
braved the Alps, while others later, taking a north-easterly direction, 
swept along the foot of the mountains past Treviso into Carinthia. 
Thence Bavaria, Austria, with the provinces lying along the northern 
slopes of the Alps, Bohemia, and Moravia received the wanderers. 
Even Hungary and Poland echoed with their singing. Naturally 
amongst their songs were hymns to the cross, which, carried aloft 
on their banners, guided them in their pilgrimages. In other songs 
they stimulated the lukewarm to swell the number of the peni- 
tents, or recounted incidents of the passion, in memory of which 
they were scourging themselves. One instance may be given here. 


Devoti.—May shame fall on everyone who will himself the cross not take ! 
Sure his heart than stone is harder, if it will not melt or break, 

Seeing that his own He carried, who on it himself was raised. 

Who will be to us a brother, must not be without the cross, 

Mourning o’er his sins committed, with his tears must wash them out. 


It may be wondered why Umbria, of all the provinces of Italy, 
should have been the scene of this singular ‘ revival’ movement. 
This most picturesque region, with abundance of wood and water, 
of hill and dale, exhibiting in a very marked way the allegro and 
the pensieroso in its scenery, naturally inspired the poet as well 
as the painter. The highly sensitive and religious nature of this 
people is peculiarly exemplified in the person of St. Francis, who 
shortly before the rise of the confraternities had founded his order, 
which, by the force of example, taught the Christian virtues of love 


* Cronache della Citta di Perugia, 1309-1491 (Archivio Storico Italiano, xvi.) 
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and humility. To the fervour of his eloquence St. Francis added 
something new to rouse the religious feelings of the people. This 
was the presepio, exhibiting the scene of the holy family in the stable 
on the birth of our Lord, with the ox, the ass, and the shepherds, 
before which, besides the special offices of the church, solemn can- 
ticles were sung. It was reserved for the Flagellants to represent 
the closing scenes of that holy life, the torture and death endured 
for the sake of man, and thereby to excite feelings of contrition 
and gratitude. As time went on, their representations became 
more and more dramatic. 


II. 


So remarkable was the favour with which this ‘ revival’ movement, 
inaugurated by the monk Raniero, was received by the people, that, 
in a very few months after his preaching, organised confraternities 
with regular statutes and locales were to be found in both north 
and south of Italy. Following the disciplinati di Gesu Christo in 
1260 at Peragia came the confraternity del gonfalone at Rome in 
the same year, the Passion of Christ being represented by it at a 
very early date. In Perugia itself they were encouraged by the 
Cistercians as well as by the orders of Franciscans and Dominicans. 

The members of the confraternities, which were first known in 
Perugia, have received many names. They were known as flagel- 
lanti and scopatori, as self-scourgers ; battuti and verberatori from 
beating their breasts in contrition ; disciplinati, the self-subjected 
ones, and laudesi from the nature of their songs. ‘They were best 
known as battuti and disciplinati, names which have survived to 
this day. In 1261 Treviso had a society of battutt. According to 
Avogaro there was a clause in their constitutions that the canons of 
the Duomo of Treviso were to furnish the society with two ecclesi- 
astics, ‘ who being instructed in singing can take the parts of Mary 
and the Angel’ at the festival of the annunciation more solito, while 
the brotherhood was to furnish these characters with proper solos. 
We see by the ‘as is usual’ mentioned, that such representations 
were not new to the clergy of Treviso. Modena had its company 
della scova (of the birch), Mantua had one della morte, Bologna 
one della vita, Bergamo one de Santa Croce. Soon afterwards 
Siena followed in their steps, though the company at Assisi di Santo 
Stefano was not established till 1375. It is worthy of remark 
that the dates given are those when the societies were canonically 
sanctioned; in each case it may be inferred that they had 
commenced operations some time before. 

Taking the hymns of the church as a model, the lay companies 
offered up their prayers and praises in a poetic form. Rugged and 
uncouth as these compositions were, they were full of expression, 
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and displayed how fervently hearts were touched by the religious 
feelings suddenly awakened in them. Not composed in the closet 
by cultured men in Latin, they were struck off in enthusiastic 
moments by laymen, often of humble birth, who avoided a 
language which had ceased to be generally understood and used 
that of the people of the neighbourhood. In the development 
of the representation of their laude and devozioni, as they were 
called, the flagellants followed the course taken by the originators 
of the Greek drama. At first it was usual to have one voice, 
later another was added to it; the singing was alternate, and 
then the action and the dialogue were distributed among a 
larger number of assistants. For a knowledge of the various 
forms of the laude, the rude poems of the confraternities, we 
are indebted to Signor E. Monaci, who in 1873 discovered, in an old 
manuscript in the Vallicelliana Library at Rome, these religious 
poems written in the dialect of Perugia. Further light was thrown 
on the subject by his comparison of this manuscript with one dated 
1374 belonging to the municipality of Perugia, and with another at 
Assisi, and by the examination of some laude dedicated by ‘il popolo 
Perugino’ to §. Ercolano, the patron saint of Perugia. The term 
lauda is a very old one. It began in Umbria and fell into disuse 
even there. At first the laude were purely lyric, and as long as those 
who sang them continued to roam about, it is probable that this 
form alone prevailed. It would be suitable to use in processions 
and when the brethren were going through their ‘ discipline.’ Thus 
we read in the statutes of the disciplinati of Siena, 1285, ‘ When the 
discipline is being administered the prior must cause to be sung 
some lauda or something else in praise of Jesus Christ;’ and the 
regulations of many other societies contain the same direction. 
On the companies settling down they would have a more corporate 
life, regular places of meeting, and compositions of a more dramatic 
form would then be introduced. In 1485 the laude come dialogo are 
mentioned in a manuscript of the confraternity of S. Domenico 
at Perugia, showing that dramas in that place went by this title. 
But soon laude returned to the lyric signification, devozioni being 
taken as the term for religious dramas, they being then intimately 
connected with the ecclesiastical ceremonies, and thus true devotions, 
acts of piety, not literary productions. ‘Two devozioni discovered by 
Signor Palermo, Gioved? and Venerdi Santo, bear the date of 1875, 
but these cannot possibly be the earliest of their kind. They show 
a marked improvement on the laude. The stage directions are all 
in the vernacular instead of in Latin, and they have lines of eleven 
syllables instead of the eight-syllable lines of the laude, a formation 
continued to this day from old laude times, as in the Maggi, the 
secular songs of Tuscany. While in other countries the mystery 
has been preceded by the dramatic liturgy, the dramatic laude of 
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the laity seem to have come straight from the scriptures—chiefly 
in the form of the proper lessons used by the church in her 
festivals. Another source to which the laude are indebted is to be 
found in the writings of ecclesiastics or of men who had given them- 
selves up to a religious life. Chief of these were certain visions 
declared by §. Bonaventura in his ‘ Meditations’ to have been 
received in his convent. They were revelations of certain episodes 
in the life of our Lord on earth which were to throw light on many 
points in the sacred narrative. The incidents are related in such 
simple and picturesque lanbuage that both poets and painters of 
the middle ages freely used them as their texts. Thus there arose 
from these mingled sources, from the hands of laymen and in the 
language they usually spoke, lyrical compositions which could be 
sung in unison by all, and which with very little arrangement 
assumed a dramatic form. These two varieties we meet with in the 
ordinal which each confraternity on its organisation set up, such as 
those mentioned as having been discovered in Rome and at Perugia. 
In the former we see a substitute for the hymns of the church; in 
the latter, something to take the place of the lessons usually given 
from the scriptures. The composers of the greater part of the laude 
are unknown. They wrote not for fame, but for the good of their 
own souls and those of others. Of those who are known, Jacopone 


da Todi stands out in relief both from his religious poetry and also 


ou account of the touching incident which called forth the poetic 
fervour latent within him. 


Before we touch upon the penitential hymns, or the canticles 
relating to the sufferings of our Lord and the anguish these caused 


to his Mother—Jacopo’s chief compositions—it will be well to give 
a sketch of their author’s life. 


3orn at Todi, a hill city in Umbria, of a family that was powerful 


there, he completed his studies by becoming a doctor of laws, following the 


profession of an advocate sometimes, perhaps (as the chronicle printed in 
1558 puts it) prolonging disputes so as to gain by them. He was proud 
and fond of money; he had a young and beautiful wife who had been 
brought up in the fear of God. While going about like other women, 
appearing outwardly worldly, she lived a truly religious life, giving herself 
to severe penitential discipline; her companions knew nothing of this— 
least of all her husband, who, thinking much of wealth and show, desired 
that she should go about arrayed in fine clothes, jewels, &c. She 
consented to this because it was his wish, not that it gave her any 
pleasure. It happened one day that being together with many of her 
friends at a festa in Todi, decked in all her finery according to Jacopone’s 
injunctions, while dancing and revelling there befel what was worthy of 
the greatest compassion. The flooring on which they stood suddenly 
gave way, and all who were there were precipitated down below and 
much injured. As for the young wife, she was so much hurt that she 


only lived a few hours, meanwhile being unable to speak. Jacopone, 
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who by God’s mercy was not present, when he heard the cruel news, ran 
to the spot. 

Seeing her dreadful plight, he wished, as one does in such cases, to 
unlace her, but she, although speechless, offered resistance to this. But 
he at last prevailed and carried her home. After her death he undressed 
her with his own hands and found that under her costly vestments and 
next her tender skin she wore a hair shirt of the roughest. Jacopo, who 
had never believed that his wife, being young and handsome, was dif- 
ferent from other women vain and worldly, was thunderstruck at seeing 
his belief completely falsified. 

From that day he appeared dazed, and was no more the reasonable 
creature he had been. The reason of this was no infirmity of body, or 
the terrible anguish of losing his wife, but a compunction of the heart 
which was now growing in him, a new insight into himself and his own 
wretchedness. Wherefore, bitterly remembering all the years which he 
had so ill spent, and seeing the danger into which he had fallen, he 
resolved to change his life, and as he had hitherto lived for the world, 
in future he would live alone for Christ. He began by humbling himself. 
No longer following his old occupation, he abandoned the law and a bril- 
liant future in the service of his country. He determined to mortify 
himself and to make atonement for his sins. He began therefore, for 
the love of God, to distribute all he possessed to the poor. He arrayed 
himself in the robe of a hermit or pilgrim, and did all he could to humble 
himself in the eyes of men. He might even be seen in churches on his 
knees, praying and weeping bitterly for his sins.* 

Many of the poems which have been ascribed to Jacopone are 
not by him, but there are some beautiful compositions which cannot 
well be ascribed to others. Chief of these is the Lauda sulla Passione 
di Christo, which probably was sung or recited—-not acted—in the 
halls, or what soon came to be called the oratories of the confrater- 
nities. The scene opens with a messenger appearing before the 
Virgin. As in the majority of dramas connected with the passion 
in which John appears, the chief conversation with the Virgin is 
carried on by the beloved apostle. He cries :— 

Lady of paradise, thy son is taken, 
Jesus Christ the blessed. 
Run, lady, and see 
How badly they treat him ; 
Sure death may have come, 
For they have scourged him full sore. 
Mary. Pray how could this be ? 
For he ne’er once did harm. 
O Christ, my only hope, 
How was he taken ? 
John. Madonna, he was betrayed. 
Judas did sell him, 
For thirty pieces sold him, 
A right shameful bargain. 
* I cantici del Beato Jacopone da Todi con la vita sua, ed. Salviano, Roma, 1558. 
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Mary calls on Mary Magdalene to accompany her; she will go 
where her son may be. The messenger tells her that Christ is 
being taken to Pilate. She appeals to the governor. 

O Pilate, do not thus 
So ill treat my son, 
For I can show thee 
He is wrongly accused. 
But some of the Jews are present, they lift up their voices. 
Jews. Crucify, crucify him. 
One that makes himself a king, 


According to our laws, 
Flies straight ’gainst our rulers. 


She beseeches still : 

Mary. I pray thee listen to me, 
In my grief and pain. 
Perhaps thou wilt change 
What now’s in thy thought. 

Pilate. Bring out the two thieves, 
Give them as companions ; 
With thorns shall be crowned 
Who claimed a kingdom. 


Mary has been thrust aside, the royal prisoner has been re- 
moved. She apostrophises her son, ‘her counsellor, her loved 
one.’ 

Mary. Son with the tender eyes, 
Why dost not answer ? 
Why wilt thou hide thyself 
From her who did bear thee ? 


John points in the distance. 


John. Madonna, there is the cross 
To which they would draw him, 
From which the true Light 
Will shine down on the world. 


Mary. O cross, what wilt thou do, 
Wilt thou seize my son ? 
Say, wilt thou embrace 
Who did ne’er commit sin ? 


O mother, full of misery, 

Thy Son they are despoiling, 
And the people wilfully 

On cross would have him nailed. 


Mary. Would strip him of his vestments! 
Oh, let me this behold, 
So cruelly they’ve wounded him, 
He’s covered o’er with blood. 
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John. Lady, one hand they have laid hold of, 
And stretched upon the cross, 
With a long nail they’ve pierced it 
And fastened it hard down. 

Now the other hand is taken, 

In nothing is it spared, 

And oh, the pains most terrible 
Must increase more and more. 
And next the feet they are seizing 
To make fast to the tree, 

Those joints will part asunder, 
Those limbs they will divide. 

The Virgin and her companions have arrived at the cross on 
which Christ is hanging. He is motionless, his eyes are closed ; 
thinking that he is dead, the agonised mother, shocked at the 
discovery, raises her voice, and commences a torrent of regrets at 
her son being taken from her. ‘ Would that they had torn out her 
heart, rather than for him to have been stretched upon the cross, 
abandoned!’ Recalled to earth by the despairing accents of the well- 
known voice, our Lord opens his eyes, and with great effort speaks. 
























O mother, whence art thou come ? 
As mortal thou dost wound me ; 
This sore weeping doth disturb me, 
With which thou art possest. 


Mary asks the cause of their separation. He is her ‘ father, 
husband, son; who has wounded and stripped him ?’ 


Jesus. Mother, why complain ? 
Behold, thou must remain 
To comfort those of mine 
I’ve conquered from the world. 


Mary. My son, oh say not so, 
Together we'll face death, 
I will not from thee go 
While in me stays some breath. 


O son of mother full of woes, 

Grant me one tomb may both enclose, 
That there the fragments may be found 
Of son and mother both opprest. 


Jesus. Mother, the afflicted one, 
Thou shalt not live alone, 
For John, the loved disciple, 
Shall be to thee a son. 









John, seest thou my mother ? 
Receive her in charity, 
Entreat her full tenderly, 
For her heart is pierced through. 
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And now her Son expires, and Mary resumes the corotto, the 
song of mourning she had begun when she approached the cross. 


Son, from whom the spirit’s fled, 
Son of the guileless one, 

The light from me’s banished, 
My heart is full of woe. 


Son, once so white and red, 
Son beyond compare, 

O son to whom I cling, 

Dear heart, thou hast left me. 


Son of the golden locks, 
Son of the tender gaze, 
Ah me, how could the world 
Look on thee with scorn ? 


Son, sweet and pleasing, 
Son of the forlorn one, 
How could these people 
Have done thee such wrong ? 






John, son newly given, 
No more lives thy brother, 
Now has entered the sword 
Which was once prophesied. 


Now are dead son and mother, 
With one blow struck down, 
And will be found knit together, 
Mother and son through the cross. 





As it had been predicted that the end of the world was near, 
the reign of the false Christ which was to precede that of the true 
one early formed one of the subjects taken for a drama in Italy. 
It is probable that Ancona is right in ascribing to Jacopone da 
Todi a composition which appeared at this time; the style is like 
his, and we know that he looked forward to the end of the world 
with the greatest apprehension. This lauda was to be recited on 
Advent Sunday. It is written in the Perugian dialect, and unlike 
the drama of the Passion which contains no stage directions, it has 
very numerous ones, all in Latin. Only two other instances are 
known of this subject having been taken for representation; one in 
the South of Germany, and the other in England, it being one of 
the collection known as the Chester Plays. Antichrist having been 
introduced to the people by two kings has boasted of his being the 
real King of Glory. Enoch and Elias, who had ventured to with- 
stand him and to set the people in the right way, had been destroyed 
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by him, and he in his turn had been killed by Gabriel with his 
fiery sword. The angels have come down and shown how hopeless 
is the state of the sinner when the graves are bid to open, and the 
dead to rise for judgment. Christ now appears ;: he addresses the 
wicked in simple and musical accents, the Perugian diction adding 
to the liquidity of the Italian tongue. He tells them that he has 
long endured the sinners’ evil ways, but now their requital has 
come. He points to the cruel way he has himself been treated. 
See the wounds still bleeding, borne for their sakes on the cross ; 
he exhibits the piercing lance and the agonising nails. When 
betrayed by false Judas and abandoned, at the pillar all night he 


was beaten. 
O guilty one, forbear thy plea, 
Accusers still do rise to thee. 


Here is the cross al! red with blood and the bitter drink raised 
to him when he thirsted. All this he had endured with the wish 
to save mankind. But now is the time of reckoning. The just 
will be on the right, and the wicked on his left hand, and the holy 
apostles whom the world despised, and who followed him in his 
poverty, shall sit with him on the judgment seat. On the blessed 
being called to enter Christ’s kingdom, because they had always 
pressed forward to do what was right and never forgot the poor, 
they are content to offer their praises and thanks for the benison 
(benecone) which ‘ he has bestowed upon them with so much courtesy.’ 
Iusti intrant in celo, rejoicing. Christ comes to the wicked; he 
upbraids them for never succouring him and calls the demons 
already in hell to take them away and be their companions. On 
their asking what made him say so, he answers, 

When the poor man was before you 
I in his person stood. 


The damned call to the Virgin to help them, and she appeals to 
her Son. Let us give her words. 


Nove mese te portaie 

Ello mio ventre vergenello, 
A queste poppe t’ alataie 
Mentre foste piccolello ; 

Il si te priego, se esser puote, 
Che la sentencia tu revoche. 


But Christ is obdurate, and the Virgin answers the suppliant 
that the time for appeal is past and grace through her is suspended. 
Again one of the condemned appeals to the Virgin, and he will not 
let go her cloak. Again she seeks to soften her son’s heart, but it 
is of no use and she bids the wretched one to loose her. The 
wicked are carried off lamenting, Lucifer instructing his demons to 
punish each according to his deserts. 


VOL. VI.—NO. XXIV. U U 
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Il 


That there was a transition stage between the ordinary recita- 
tion of the laude and the acting of them, as we understand the 
term, cannot be doubted. This was certainly the case with the 
laude come dialogo, as we see in a fourteenth-century ritual belong- 
ing to the disciplinants of 8. Domenico of Perugia, published by 
Monaci. According to the rubric, on Sundays, the mass and the 
preaching being over, ‘ the brethren are silently to clothe themselves 
before commencing the laude.’ It is therefore to be supposed 
that they put on dresses adapted to the subjects of the sacred 
drama which was to follow. In confirmation of this view come 
some lists of articles belonging to the same confraternity. The 
first is dated 1339, and is specially mentioned as being the new in- 
ventory of the properties belonging to the society, which all the 
stewards shall have to hand over to their successors. Hence there 
must have been an earlier inventory. A few articles may be cited. 

‘A black mantle for the devozioni’ (we see that in 1889 this 
term iscoming into use); ‘a shirt for our Lord on Good Friday ; 
a black dress for the Madonna; six black dresses, one for the 
Enemy; three caskets for the Magi; two pairs of wings for angels 
with dresses of linen; three berette or caps, one white, one grey, 
one yellow, with hair attached to suit old, middle-aged, or young 
people ; aleather dress (flesh-colour) for Christ, with leggings of the 
same; seven black veils for the Maries; a large cross fit for the 
devozioni; two Thieves (i.e. figures to place on each side of our 
Lord when on the cross) ; a mask for the devil, with a black dress ; 
crowns for sixty-eight angels. 

A dove for the Holy Ghost; two surcoats for the Centurione 
and Longinus besides a number of veils (of silk and of linen), 
beards and wigs both black and white, gloves, &c. Of the books of 
laude and devozioni (and there are several mentioned), there is 
one written on cotton (1339); the others, including one of laude 
come dialogo, are on parchment. Almost all have some illustrations 
cum tavolecte. 

Although scriptural and saintly personages usually appear in 
the laude come dialogo, these were sometimes varied by the intro- 
duction of allegorical characters, the general aim being that the 
principles of good and evil should be brought out in contrast by 
the dialogues which ensued. The drawbacks attaching to vicious 
courses and the advantages attendant on the good were shown up, 
a moral lesson being inculcated. The earliest and rudest forms of 
a drama, the Morality, which was popular in every country during 
the middle ages, especially in England and in Spain where it 
was brought upon the stage with great elaboration, were to be 
found in Italy, and were called Contrasti or Contenzioni, and were 
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restricted generally to two characters, with the spectators present 
often joining in as a chorus. 

Among the laude composed by Jacopone and his followers are 
the Dispute between the Living man and the Dead one; between 
Man and the Devil; between Honour and Shame; between the 
Soul and the Body. Let us take a contrast between the living and the 
dead, drawn by Monaci from a collection of laude discovered by 
him at Rome. Vivus first appears ; he appeals to Christ for mercy 
on his servant, a disciplinant who has lately died. He reminds 
him that he redeemed him when on the cross, as he called out 
in a loud voice ‘ Father.’ The brother who takes the part of 
Mortuus now advances with form and features hidden by black 
hood and veil, and addresses the brethren. His isolation in the 
dark sepulchre which he has just left has impressed him with his 
utter helplessness and insignificance ; he calls upon the company 
to help him to come out of this exile which no man can do for 
himself. The hand of God has been laid upon him, but still he is 
in great misery. Vivus tries to comfort him by saying that the 
price had been paid for him, but Mortuus is not so sure of the 
future ; he reminds Christ that he has been made in his own image 
and had life given him, therefore he ought not to be condemned. 
He begs him to break his chains so as to let him pass to him. 
Vivus now asks what would be efficacious to help him out of trouble ? 
They would willingly help him if they knew how. Mortuus answers, 
the giving of alms is good and shortens time for him; the more 
alms received by the poor, the smoother is made his path. 


Vivus. The giving alms is not for him 
Who for himself has not enough : 
How can he set himself to give 
Who has not bread, nor yet has flour ? 
He can’t be asked with help to aid 
Who has to take the beggar’s trade. 


Mortuus. Who cannot openhanded be 
Should not be niggard with his prayers ; 
Another help of sovereign worth 
Is saying for me frequent masses, 
The holy sacrifice to raise, 
And above all our God to praise. 


Devoti. (The Brethren around.) 
Loved Brother, answer to us, 
Who had’st got as thy companions, 
In the grave which had to hide thee ? 
Wast thou alone by night and day ? 
Had’st no friends, no kindred near, 
That were not once to thee most dear ? 
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Brother, many have been with thee, 
For there were thine own companions, 
Since the time wast taken from us, 
All thy foes we’ve sorely wept. 

Now, good friends, to Christ do pray 
That he may stand ’fore him to-day. 


Before we leave the early days of the disciplinants we must 
complete the gallery exhibiting their very rude but effective dramatic 
talent by giving a specimen of their lyric laude, a Laus pro defunctis, 
taken from Monaci’s work. 

Let us make the picture for ourselves. The hooded brethren 
by turns (four were generally chosen by their leader to sing at one 
time) addressing the body of their departed brother lying in hi 
shroud, the whole, so to speak, under the shadow of a large 
crucifix raised at the end of the hall of assembly. 


Ne’er, true-hearted, didst thou weary 
This poor flesh to mortify ; 

With great love thou cam’st among us 
With resolve of duty high. 

Grieve at thy departure hence 

Thy brethren of penitence. 


Yes, thy company but now 
Had a love for thee so tender, 
They were fain thy voice could tell them 
Why so sad thou didst them render. 
Soon, too soon, thee Death did win, 
Brother of our discipline. 


Brother, great the love thou bearedst 
For thy scourge and for thy vest. 

Thy flesh, thou didst keep it under, 
Hoping for the heavenly rest. 

To the Crucified art now brought, 

Who was ever in thy thought. 


Marvellous was thy devotion, 

Thy penitence ’twas always made, 
Never stopped by'cold of season, 

Of the approach of death afraid ; 
"Twas ever present to thine eye, 
And we ne’er thought that it was nigh. 


To the bystanders) 
Now we beseech in courtesy 
That ye all may intercede 
For the soul that’s passed away 
From this world of woe and need. 
Gentle folks to Christ do pray 
For him whom he’s taken away. 
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There is a Pianto di Maria from the Corsini Library at Rome, 
brought to light by Signor Monaci, which is another step in the 
progress of development. like the Antichrist it is in six-line verses, 
but no longer of eight-syllable lines ; here eleven are employed. The 
eight-line verses of the ottava rima were not adopted till later. 
This drama seems to have left Umbria and gone down south, for 
although it is clothed in the dialect of the Abruzzi it has an Umbrian 
ring about it, and this is hardly to be wondered at. The disci- 
plinati on passing out of their province carried their laude with them, 
and these became modified as they struck root in a new soil. It was 
during the migration that a line or a verse here and there would 
drop out to the injury of the sense and the rhyme, as the gap when 
filled up was often unskilfully done. But to return to the Pianto. 
The Madonna appears, she is in great tribulation. Her heart is 
failing her, her ‘ woe is tightening round her like a chain.’ Her 
son has not returned to her. Where are his brothers that used to 
give some news of him? Swords are piercing her heart. Have all 
been taken? Are they all dead? She catches sight of John. What 
has become of Christ ? They were together at the passover. ‘What 
horrible thoughts come over her! She knows he was with her son in 
the garden—say, is he alive or dead? John tells her of her son 
having been taken, sold by Judas. Mary would speak to him 
again before he dies. She will put on robes of mourning, for 
her son will be done to death. Maddalena, beginning with 
Madre di Christo, cara mia sorella, comes forward. Let them set 
off with John to seek him and try to aid them. The scene 
abruptly changes. (Christ is now on the cross and Maria weeping 
at its foot.) The Son calls to Mary to cease lamenting, let her 
take some comfort, he is departing, and going to his Father. 
John shall be her son and companion. John declares that he will 
ever obey, honour, and caress his Madre Maria. Maddalena 
shows that they alone remain, all have gone to their homes. No 
one has pity on Christ, and he who should take him down is late. 

Joseph of Arimathea is before Pilate. His request to be allowed 
to take down Christ’s body is willingly acceded to. With this per- 
mission Joseph comes before Maria. 


Mary. O Joseph mine, how long thou hast been tarrying ! 
See, there hangs dead my loved son the Christ, 
And I, the miserable, have waited for thee, longing 
That thou shouldst place him within my arms so free ; 
Once more for him to kiss, now grant to the forlorn ; 
Till in these arms he lies, like fire I fiercely burn. 


Joseph of Arimathea. 
O lady mine, ’tis only now I’ve learnt it, 
The cruel death of thy beloved son. 
Had I known aught, with eager steps I had come 
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And thus been ready for such dreadful strait. 
As my dear Lord I ever have him known. 
Alas! ah, woe is me, I must ever for him moan. 
Mary. Softly, softly, I pray thee, loved Joseph, 

Lest thou shouldst rub him with this sable robe, 
And be thou tender with that lovely hand. 
Ah me! they’ve pierced it with that cruel nail. 
Beloved son, how canst thou have it borne 

‘ And did not die whilst they thy flesh have torn ? 
See these large nails they had hammered in, and fastened 
Upon the cross my own, my precious son. 


And now the body is down and upon her knees. When Maria 


is not addressing it, John, Maddalena, and Maria Jacobi take up the 
strain. 

John. I John am here, that thou hast oft caressed ; 
No more, no more, shall I sleep on that breast. 


Mary. Would that I could die, and buried be with thee ! 


In Maddalena’s mind there come 


Those tender words which thou didst speak— 
Lazarus, arise, and come thou forth. 


Mary Jacobi. Her loved Lord, it was said in prophecy, was to 
die for the great sin of Adam in breaking the commandment. What 
awful death and torment he has had! Mary recounts how the 
prophecies have been fulfilled, and after the benefits he had bestowed, 
ail had finished on the cross. What sinner would not weep at 
seeing all these wounds? And then Joseph of Arimathea gently 
breaks in. She should take a little rest and let him place Christ 
in the sepulchre. It is now late and not proper to be out. At 
night a house should shelter them. May she receive comfort, while 
she is weeping with her sisters at home! Mary asks her new son, 
shall they go? Would that she could stay and be buried there! 
Life without her son will indeed be hard. As she is leaving, she 
turns to the spectators : 

You now, who listen to the lament of Mary, 
To sing his cross I pray you not be chary. 


IV 


The highest point reached by the dramas of the disciplinati is 
shown in the Devozioni di Giovedi e Venerdi Santo discovered in 
the Palatine Library, Florence. Though they bear the date 1875, 
they are generally considered to be much older. Indeed d’Ancona 
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asserts.that they had been ‘ at the mercy of a series of careless and 
ignorant copyists,’ and points out that in some places lines are 
wanting which in the original must have been there to make 
strophes complete ; in others, lines have been introduced by those 
who did not trouble themselves to preserve the original rhythm. 
He also draws attention to the clumsy attempt to change the 
original metre to suit the new versification, so that we find lines of 
every length, from eight to twelve being used. 

Like other compositions, generally by nameless authors, these 
had probably entered into the common stock of different con- 
fraternities, being modified according to their various requirements. 

Whilst the original idiom seems to have been the Umbrian, 
the dialect is that of the Venetian provinces, a number of words in 
these two pieces being peculiar to that region, but at the same time 
the dramas seem to have travelled to the South of Italy, as many 
Neapolitan words are here. That the Umbrian was the older 
formation is indicated by the fact that the rhyme where defective 
can be restored with greater facility by using Umbrian words 
current at that time. 

That these devoziont in the year 1375 were no novelty we see 
by the continual use of the term come e consueto (as is usual) in the 
drama, meaning that a certain way of doing things need not be 
described, as it is known already. Thus: ‘The Jews give him 
vinegar with gall, as is usual;’ ‘So saying Longinus pierces 
Christ’s side, as is usual;’ ‘Having said this, a great cry was 
raised, according to custom.’ The stage directions of which the 
above form part are not only very full and numerous, but are in 
the vernacular, pointing to a decided step towards a national theatre. 
The oratories and chapels of the confraternities which were adapted 
to the simple laude and short dramas like those contrasti, were 
found unsuited to pieces so complicated and having so many 
characters as the mysteries before us. The brethren therefore 
sought and obtained the assistance of the clergy to have these 
representations within the churches. 

Unlike other countries where the mystery took its rise in the 
monasteries and churches and then descended to the laity, in Italy 
the clergy seem to have been content with their own religious cere- 
monies, set out by the aid of music and rich ceremonial, though they 
welcomed the rude attempts of the laity to encourage devotional 
feeling and assisted them not only by furnishing a locale adapted 
to their wants, but by enhancing the representations with descriptions 
from the pulpit, weaving narrative with action, and emphasising 
the whole in the minds of the spectators. Given the locale it was 
necessary that each actor should be assigned a certain station and 
that he should be seen by the spectators. The place chosen had 
usually its back to the screen separating the body of the church from 
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the chancel, which was set apart for the clergy and singers. Here 
the stage called the talamo in the devozioni (thalamus) was erected. 
On the talamo were a number of structures of various shapes 
having openings in front. ‘Thus were formed special compartments 
according to the necessities of the case, by turns representing a 
town, house, or a chamber, &c. These structures were called 
luoghi deputati (places set apart), the lius e les mansions in the 
French Resurection du Sauveur of the eleventh century. Sometimes 
the actors would appear at the side of the stage, as when Maddalena 
comes from la parte delle donne,—the part of the church where 
the women usually sat. In the first devozioni there are two luoghi 
deputati, the house of Martha and Mary being at one extremity of 
the stage, and the Mount of Olives at the other. There are two 
doors, one admitting from Bethany and the other from Jerusalem. 


DEVOZIONE DI GIovEDI Santo. 


First begins the banquet that Christ partook with Mary on Holy 
Thursday. The Virgin Mary being in the house of Martha and Mary 
Magdalene, Christ appears coming from Jerusalem, and the Mother 
goes to meet him with Mary Magdalene and Martha. Maria em- 
bracing Christ says to him: She beseeches her son all-pleasing, who 
was ever obedient to her, not to-go to Jerusalem, for she knows how 
iniquitously they are determined to kill him., Christ warns her 
that he must do his Father’s will, that she is not to be so melan- 
choly, nothing will be done more than he told his mother before 
setting out. So said, they embrace. And meanwhile the others sit 
down to table to eat. Mary is standing with Christ, kissing him, 
saying, ‘My son.’ Then these sit down to eat. One of the company 
is to be Lazarus. The eating being over, Christ calls Maddalena 
aside, and Maddalena kneels down while Christ speaks to her. He 
recommends his mother to her care, and begs her not to abandon 
her. He is going to Jerusalem, where he will be taken by the fierce 
people and condemned to be crucified. His mother will be grieved 
to the heart. Abandoned by his Father he will remain with her 
and John while he has life. But Maddalena is to preserve silence 
till he is taken. Maddalena is ready to do what Christ commands, 
but this is a sad bitter day for her.. Woe to her, to be thus 
abandoned. More bitter still for. the mother, when she hears. 
This said, Maddalena kisses Christ’s feet, and Christ goes to where 
the others are, Maddalena remaining, and Maria goes to her and in 
an imploring tone says... . 

Maria would know what her son has said, but Maddalena will 
not say. So said (to use the quaint phraseology of the piece), Mary 
aoes with Maddalena to Christ, and wishing to kneel before him, he 
raises her up. She asks him to tell her what he is occupied with ; 
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sad fears seize her, why is he so silent with her? She beseeches 
him to tell her. He answers that he is going to death in order 
to save the world. ‘ Was it this which he imparted to Maddalena ?’ 
She implores him— 


I pray thee, my sweet son, 
In some other way may safety for the world be won. 


So saying, Maria falls to the ground and remains there a little, 
and Christ raises her up. And Maria, when come to hersel/, exclaims : 
Let her no more be called Maria, when she has lost him. She is 
the most miserable of women. ‘O God, how couldst thou consent 
to it? O son, blessed before thou wast born!’ So said, Christ 
and Maria sink to the ground as if dead. And then on rising they 
embrace, and Christ goes and sits down. And Maria goes to Judas, 
and knéels before him, and Judas lets her stay kneeling. The Virgin 
recommends her son to his care: May my son be not abandoned 
by thee, when he is among other people! And Judas with a double 
ineaning reassures her. ‘ It is not necessary to say so much about 
it. I know what I have to do.’ Then Mary comes in the same way 
to Peter, but he will not allow her to kneel. He says, ‘ For the love 
of him I would accept death, I will defend him from any people.’ 
So said, the Mother and Maddalena and Martha and Lazarus go to 
Christ. And Christ makes a reverence to his mother, embracing her, 
showing that he was going to leave her. The Maddalena beseeches 
Christ to let them accompany him to the gates of the city; some 
consolation to the Mother to see him. He consents. So said, they 
all go together towards Jerusalem, and as they are at one of the gates, 
Maria appeals to Christ. She beseeches him not to let her leave 
his side. He answers, that his passion must not be hindered. ‘I 
will send the Angel Gabriel to thee, till thou canst have John, my 
dear brother.’ The Angel appears. Here Maria gives Christ her 
blessing. This done, Christ with his mother falls to the ground. And 
Christ rises and enters by another door into Jerusalem. Maddalena 
and Martha raise up Mary, who then turns round to the people 
and asks what has become of her son. She then turns to the 
Angel and prays him not to leave her till moved by her grief her 
son sends death to her. The Angel promises to do as she wishes. 
Then Maddalena offers her her company and that of Martha and 
of Lazarus her brother, and begs of her to return with them to 
Bethany: ‘till John is sent to them.’ The Virgin assents. She 
implores them not to abandon her. So said, she throws herself at 
the feet of Maddalena and Martha, but they raise her, they will not let 
her kneel. Then they leave together and return to Bethany. 


And Maria turns round to the women, and says as she is slowly 
leaving :— 
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O all ye women, observe, I pray, 

With what sad heart I must now turn. 

Alas for me, my hope is gone away, 

No more will it come back, I am forlorn. 

I always feared the coming of this day, 

When at their hands his life it would be shorn. 
I turn me back, and thou, son, must remain 
And, no help coming, by cruel Jews be slain. 


They enter their homes and disappear. The scene changes, 
and we have the garden of Gethsemane. ‘Christ appears with his 
disciples, taking apart Peter, James, and John, asis usual.’ He tells 
them to go and rest a little, while he prays. He prays with the 
cup in his hand, and then goes to his disciples a second time ; he 
turns to pray. Then finding his disciples still sleeping, he takes 
a stone and places it under his head and appears to sleep. Soon 
he rises and again prays, this time in great agony. The Angel 
comes and comforts him. And now is being prepared the armed 
band to take Christ (probably seen through an open door), and 
Christ approaches the other apostles, and the band comes with 
Judas, and Christ advances asking, quem quaeritis? and Jesus 
exclaims Juda, osculo Filiwm hominis tradis? This said, the 
armed band take Christ and bind him with a cord and they bear 
him away. And the disciples abandon him. John and Peter 
follow behind Christ. 

(End of the Devozione of Holy Thursday.) 


‘When the preacher has recounted according to scripture as 
far as when Pilate recommends that Christ shall be taken to the 
column, he ceases speaking and Christ appears, naked, with the 
scourgers, and they go to the appointed place where the column 
stands. They bring him in the midst of a number of people, as 
many men as women if this can be done, and by Christ’s side is 
John,.and when they have placed him at the column, the scourgers 
scourge him with zeal and then cease awhile, that is when Christ 
would speak with John whom he tells to seek Maria, so that he 
may receive her blessing. At this, one of the scourgers smites 
Jesus, ‘ showering’’ abuse on him. After which he is taken from 
the column to the appointed spot. Then John, turning to the 
people, addressing them as Signori, done, e bona gente, asks them 
to show him where the unhappy Maria may be found. This sable 
garment will I take to her.’ He bears it as a sign of mourning. 
When he has finished speaking, Maddalena comes from the women’s 
side towards the stage and meets John. ‘They will go together to 
‘seek Maria. Maddalena leaves the stage, and encountering Maria 
coming from the other side and before they meet, Mary advancing 
says, ‘Ah me most doleful, what evil news now come ?’ and then 
she exclaims, ‘Do I see a sable garment? Can it be for my dear 
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son? ‘Tell me quick, O Maddalena.’ . . Maddalena, having de- 
scribed how Christ was taken, tells Maria to put on the black robe, 
and if she would see her son she must come that way. On this 
Christ appears with the cross on his shoulder, and the two thieves 
and certain women following, and Christ turns to the women. ‘ He 
says, let them not weep for him but for their children, and he 
foretells troubles and disasters.’ And while Christ is saying these 
things he comes little by little to where Maria, Maddalena, and John 
are, till he is opposite to them, and Maria rushes forward to embrace 
Christ, and he throws the cross upon the ground and the Jews are 
driving her away and Maria says to Christ. She asks her son 
what he has done to these people that they should have so ill-treated 
him. She reminds the people of the predictions of Isaiah on the 
sufferings of the Redeemer. Then ‘the Mother trying to seize the 
cross, the Jews would drive her off, and Maria falls down as if dead 

. and Maria remaining thus the Jews take Christ away to the 
place set apart for placing him on the cross. And the Mother 
comes to herself after Christ is taken away; not seeing him she 
turns to the women and says :— 


Ditemi, done, percortesia, 
Dove andato? Mostratemi la via! 


When the second part is reached the scene is changed. We have 
now the crucifixion. ‘Mary, John, and Maddalena come where 
Christ is going to be placed on the cross. And the preacher 
preaches (probably from the pulpit) drawing attention to the sacred 
narration, ‘and as he makes a sign that Christ should be placed on 
the cross the Jews nail him, first with one hand and then the 
other, and being nailed they raise him, and being raised up Christ 
asks: ’ 

Have those who pass that way ever seen such fury as was shown 
to the son of the afflicted Mary, by those who inflicted death with 
such agony? He prays his Father to forgive them; they know not 
what they do, the terrible pain they are inflicting. Mary has now 
arrived, she has heard the last words of the Saviour. She marvels 
at his mercy in pardoning his executioners. She then turns to the 
cross and beseeches it to deal gently with the precious body it 
embraces. Again the preacher preaches, and while he preaches all 
is quiet, then he makes a sign and the two thieves speak with Christ. 
Then the dead rise around, some offering their services to him 
and to Maria, others informing him that the prophets and patriarchs 
are waiting for him to set them free. Mary’s corrotto or lament 
may be heard between the addresses which the dead make to our 
Lord. The preacher calls attention to the dead having risen, and 
on making a sign, Maria turns to Maddalena to get Christ to speak 
to her; she is a little jealous that he should have spoken to the 
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thief and not to her. He then tries tocomfort her, giving her John 
as a son in place of himself. Mary turns to the people and con- 
tinues her lament; she has now indeed lost her son whom in 
impassioned accents she describes. Then embracing the cross she 
falls down as if dead. ‘Then the preacher preaches till Christ 
opens his lips to speak.’ Christ prays to the Father. 

‘God speaks to the Angels who stand facing him till he has 
ceased speaking.’ He tells them to go down and comfort his son 
and keep him company till he dies. One of them says to the 
other, ‘Let us go quickly and take his blood from the cross.’ 
While the angels are descending on the stage the devil rises from 
below and places himself on the cross at the right hand as if ready 
to take Christ’s soul. ‘Then the preacher preaches, and then on 
making a sign the devil speaks to Christ in gentle terms.’ He tries 
to persuade Christ to come down and save himself and leave all to 
him. Christ answers that he has come to save the world. ‘ Till 
I have driven thee off, thou wilt never see me take rest.’ The devil 
insists the more, so as to secure the world, but he is repulsed. Then 
Longinus wounds Christ’s side as usual, and having received his 
sight he kneels down and says to Christ, he knows him as the 
true God who renders good for evil. Jesus now yields up his 
spirit, and the devil, utterly broken down, throws himself on the 
ground. Mary's corrotto breaks out afresh. Joseph and Nicodemus 
approach ; they have everything ready, they ask if they may take 
down the body and bury it, for night is approaching. Mary assents 
if she may first have her son in her arms. They take down the 
body, ‘ the Mother placing herself in the middle, John at the head, 
and Maddalena at the feet, the Mother lamenting over each limb, 
kissing them one by one, beginning at the head, the eyes, the face, 
the mouth, the hand, the side, and above all the head.’ Arrived 
at the hands, she calls to John to notice them, lacerated and 
wounded as they are. He weeps over them. 


Queste, o dona, son le mani sante, 
Con le quali benedicava tutti quanti. 


The feet she shows to Maddalena: ‘O my daughter, these are 
the holy feet over which thou hast shed thy tears.’ And Mary 
turns to the people, and, wringing her hands, cries that ‘ she who 
was of all creatures before her son’s death the happiest, is now the 
most miserable! Then the Angel Gabriel comes to comfort her : 
O glorious Gabriel, who on descending to her with the Holy Spirit 
brought joy and radiance to her here in the son whom he heralded, 
where are the promises he made to her?’ Joseph and Nicodemus 
place the body reverently in the sepulchre. As they are slowly 
passing per la via de le done, Mary turns to the women. Will not 
those who have had children tell her if their hearts have not been 
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torn when these have been struck down? They. return to Jerusalem. 
Maddalena and Mary remaining a little behind, Maria carrying 
the nails. She exhibits them to the women and tells how ‘ the false 
Jews have pierced her hope with them.’ Maddalena closes the 
piece—addressing the spectators : 


Of the death of Christ ye should take good heed 
If by him saved ye would be, 

Have mercy on them who death to him did give, 
Therefore I pray you all to cry with me.—— 


Here something is wanted to make up the sense, for naturally 
Maddalena’s appeal had to be answered. Palermo, who discovered 
the manuscript, suggests that the spectators were to cry ‘ We 
pardon ’ (perdoniamo) ; Ancona, who has also made a study of this 
drama, suggests, with greater probability, that the people should 
ery, ‘mercy’ (misericordia). 

Some day an original copy of these devozioni before they went 
on their travels may be found. The compositions would gain 
greatly thereby, for many of the blemishes which are now seen 
would not exist. Were they wholly in the language originally used, 
every line and every verse would be complete, so that not only the 
rhythm but the sense would never fail—a vigour and a colour which 
one often misses and cannot remedy would be restored to it. 

A jewel of which many of the stones have dropped out and into 
which many inappropriate ones have been inserted will not bear 
the minute examination which it could have done had it been com- 
plete. Still at a little distance its general effect may be good. So 
it is with what we have now got of the devozioni ; there is a certain 
grandeur and pathos of which they cannot be robbed. To the 
student they are most useful in supplying a link in the study of the 
history of the drama. 


V 


Italy seems to have been indebted almost wholly to the lay con- 
fraternities for her religious drama during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. Of the one or two exceptions very little is known. 
The passion and death of Christ seem to have been represented in 
1248 at Padua—not in a church but in the Prato della Valle, the 
field where the sports and exhibitions were usually held. Of this 
representation we are only told that it was solemnly performed, not 
a word as to whether in Latin or in’the vernacular; probably it 
was a mute performance, such as was not unusual later in different 
parts of Italy. 

It is not to be expected that the strong feelings which St. Anthony 
of Padua and the monk Raniero had called forth should be per- 
manently maintained. The wave of contrition which passed 
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through the land in the middle of the thirteenth century ebbed 
away, the people returning to the apathy and discord which had 
previously prevailed. But in the towns where the penitents had 
been able to combine and organise, and to possess oratories of 
their own, the movement lived on, and many of the companies 
exist to this day. 

Although in Sicily no written sacred representations have been 
met with earlier than those of the sixteenth century, the extensive 
intercourse between the Sicilians and the north of Italy made 
them acquainted with the ruder forms of drama exhibited by the 
confraternities of Perugia in their early days. It appears from a 
manuscript extant in the Palermitan Library, that a company of 
flagellants, with rules and offices similar to those of Umbria, had 
established itself in 1363 in the Terra di Burgio near Sciacca. 
The impressionable Sicilians seem to have received the revivalist 
tenets gladly, so that companies spread rapidly all over the island, 
in the wildest parts as well as in the most beaten tracks, celebrating 
the passion of our Lord by processions of people with figures in 
groups representing distinct scenes mentioned by various writers. 
Usually they were dumb shows, but sometimes the processions 
stopped at certain stations, and short dialogues illustrated the 
shows, which seem to have been nowhere so numerous or elaborate 
as in Sicily. ‘It is very probable that some of these pantomimic 
exhibitions,’ says Signor Giuseppe Pitré, ‘are substitutes for the 
processions of living actors which had succumbed to the anathemas 
of the many ecclesiastical councils of the sixteenth century, and to 
the desolation caused by the plague at Messina in 1578.’ 

The azioni sacre, originally simple and devout, had gradually 
embraced not only the beginning and close of our Lord’s life, but 
a variety of biblical incidents and passages in the lives of the 
saints. The actors, untrammelled by written texts with oral direc- 
tions, had only to improvise a great part of the dialogues, consequently 
much licence crept in, and religious subjects were treated carelessly 
and often with great irreverence. The processions of living figures 
were called casazzi, establishing a link with exhibitions of the 
disciplinati of Liguria which in the earliest times were called 
casaccie, a term for which two explanations have been given. One 
because of the large houses used for the meetings and representations 
—for being laymen the churches were not always available—the 
other because, when the flagellants were introduced into Genoa by 
Sinibaldo Oppizzone from Tortona at the end of the thirteenth 
century, they served in the Hospital of St. Lazzaro, tending the 
lepers with whom the crusaders made Europe acquainted, and the 
accommodation being insufficient, large houses had to be built for 
them. Artisans and countrymen, to whom the gaining of a liveli- 
hood ‘was a continual struggle, looked on the invitation to take 
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part in these exhibitions with the greatest satisfaction. ' For many 
years they prepared for the opportunity, painfully saving up 
what would furnish them with a dress suitable to the occasion. 
What can be more touching than the azioni sacre still to be 
witnessed at Anoja Superiore in Reggio di Calabria, tracing back to 
the old confraternities ? On Good Friday, when the sermon is 
being preached, at a certain moment the large door of the church 
opens and the Madonna Addolorata in a black mantle (as we have 
seen borne to her by St. John in the devozione di Venerdi Santo) 
appears, accompanied by the Apostles and Joseph of Arimathea. 
She is seeking her son. She halts at the foot of the steps leading 
to the altar. Then the preacher, taking the Christ from the cross 
close by him, descends and places the representation of the Son in 
the arms of the Mother. 

A procession still to be met both in Sicily and on the mainland 
early on Easter day, has a large figure of Mary in sable garments 
borne along about the city. She is supposed to be sadly seeking 
her son who is no longer in the sepulchre. Another procession 
appears with the statue of St. Peter with the keys, who tells the 
poor Mother what has come to pass. She cannot believe the good 
news. But now another group appears and the risen Lord is seen. 
Mary and her son are brought face to face, and all doubts are 
dispelled. Then a friendly hand pulls a string, the black mantle 
falls off, and Mary shines resplendent as the queen of heaven. 

The religious movement which commenced in Umbria and 
spread over Italy, giving rise to the companies of disciplinants, early 
invaded the southern valleys of the Alps, and, as in Umbria and 
Sicily, found a congenial soil for its development, not only of the 
performance of sacred representations and the recital of religious 
poems, but for diffusing works of charity. Hospitals were erected 
in Trent and maintained in the towns near by the battuti, as in the 
middle of the fourteenth century an old writer tells us they were called. 

Each fradaia or brotherhood had its statutes which enjoined 
the singing of appropriate Jawde—compositions which in their Alpine 
dress betray their Umbrian origin. These canticles are still to be 
met with in out-of-the-way districts, and it was only a few years 
since that at Chizzola (says Signore Albino Zenatti) there were to 
be found knots of people reciting one of these during the holy week 
in the dramatic fashion of the old battuti, one taking the narrative 
part, while Mary, St. John, and the Blacksmith were represented by 
others. This excellent poem, which has ever held its own, begins— 


Chi vuol sentir el pianto de Maria, 
and may be rendered into English thus :— 


Who will give ear to the plaint of Mary, 
When her dear son from her was stole away ? 
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On Holy Thursday was it she had lost him, 
And on Good Friday set off in anxious search. 

She meets St. John. ‘Oh, blessings on thy head, 

O John, O John,—so beautiful, so blest ; 

Say, hast thou seen the son so dear to me?’ 

‘O Mother Mary, yes indeed I’ve see him ; 

Between two thieves being scourged full sore, 

Buffeted about, ill-treated every way. 

A crown of thorns did compass that loved head, 

The saintly hands behind him have been bound.’ 

And the poor Mother, so distrest felt she, 

That to set off at once she lost no time, 

To seek him by all roads that she might know, 

With disordered locks all streaming in the wind. 

Go, go, sad Mother to those gloomy portals, 

Take up a stone and beat at them full hard. 

‘In mercy open—the Mother Mary I, 

No mother knew so much of misery.’ 

They draw her in where brawny arms are working, 

She sees the nails they are forging for her son. 

‘Forge ye these nails? I pray make them more slender ; 
Think, they’ve to enter in flesh so delicate.’ 

‘Then out of spite we'll make them heavier still, 

With three pounds more of iron will we make them. 
Before thy very face we'll drive them in.’ 
And the poor Mother, so distrest felt she, 
She fell to ground as if of life bereft. 

The Maries three have run support to give, 
With handkerchief in hand her tears to _ 


‘Levi _— hans, I out your life ye gave. 
To the cross’s foot I must now wend, 

Once more on my dear son bestow a kiss.’ 
‘Not so, sweet Mother Mary, it is too late for this.’ 


Throughout the middle ages this poem was a great favourite 
in Italy, being found in Umbria, in the Marches, and in the Venetian 
provinces. Mazzatino (in his Poesie Religiose del secolo xiv) tells 
us that the Umbrian peasants used to meet on the evening of 
Good Friday and recite it; the father of the family taking the 
narrative part, the dialogue being taken up by other members. 

‘It may be,’ says Zenatti, ‘that it is the same lauda which 
still reminds the people in Palermo of the passion on the evenings 
of Fridays, especially in Lent, when at the corners of the streets or 
near the entrances to the churches one came upon knots of poor 
women who, after joining in singing a sweetly doleful ditty, full of 
faith and feeling, received the offerings pressed upon them by 
people often poorer than themselves, but with a trust as glowing 
as any shown by crusader or pilgrim to the Holy Land.’ 
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Another hymn, which used to be sung also in Tuscany at the 
meetings of the battuti, reminded the brethren of the irresistible 
power of death. 

Is there an one who would the world despise, 
Then must he keep grim death before his eyes. 
Oh, death he cruel is, and proud and strong, 

There’s no man living that can him withstand, 
Useless thick walls or doors with iron band, 

High pontiffs and kings, 

Churchmen and worldlings, 

Saints, sinners, the just, 

Are all brought to dust. 

Out of the laude one can make up a history of the passiontide 
with endless variations. There are addresses of the Madonna to 
the women around her, to the Jews, to the Saviour, and to the 
cross on which he is hanging, and there are expressions of 
sympathy in return from them, whilst the cross offers her consola- 
tion, reminding her of what has been prophesied. Mary, in a lauda 
found at Siena dated 1330, addresses the cross: Because she has 
seen her beloved pass away will it mock her? It cannot say the 
martyrdom is just. It answers: She may read for her comfort in 
this her great trial, that it (the cross) was made out of four different 
kinds of wood, each having a doctrinal signification ; that the soul 
should rest upon four props, each promising eternal life—one of 
cedar, giving strength, another of cypress, divinely pointing on 
high, then the olive for tender compassion, and last of all the palm, 
emblem of victory. The cross reminds her of the Holy Spirit 
which she has received—let her not weep so bitterly. She re- 
proaches it for having taken her all. It will restore all, the cross 
avers. Thus it must be that man should be saved. 

Pesaro Aquila (in the Abruzzi) has yielded a number of laude. 
There is one addressed to unbelievers on Corpus Christi day from 
Pesaro in which the following beautiful passage occurs : 

Xps log.: O gente sempre al creder tarda e stolta, 
Al ben far cieca, sorda, pigra e lenta, 
La fede tua, la qual veggio gia spenta, 
Vol chio venga a morir un altra volta ? 
Che mi val, peccator, per te esser morto, 
Poi che se tanto al creder ostinato ? 
Quanto volte el mio sangue a ber tho porto, 
Et dato in cibo el mio corpo sacrato! 
Pur mi sforzo condurti salvo in porto, 
Benche con lopre tue sia sempre ingrato. 
Hor vedi sparso per piu chiaro segno 
Quel sangue che per te sparsi in sul legno. 

Traces of the brethren have been found in France, in Spain, in 
Germany, and in England ; but to follow them is impossible within 
the limits of this article. I. 8. A. Herrorp. 


vol. VI.—NO. XXIV. xx 
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The Early Fttstory of the Referendum 


HE Swiss institution of the Referendum has attracted so much 

attention in England of late, that a few notes on its history, 

especially its early history, may be of interest to the readers of this 
REVIEW. 

In tracing out its history the main point to bear in mind is 
that the word has been applied to two very different things, which 
must be carefully distinguished. The form it has put on since 
1848 is the best known, and may therefore be dismissed briefly. 
The Referendum now means that laws passed by the legislature are 
to be laid before the body of voters for final acceptance or rejection. 
In some cases only laws on certain subjects, e.g. financial matters, 
must be so voted on; in some cases all laws must be so voted on 
if the legislature so decides, or a petition in favour of its being voted 
on is presented by a certain number of citizens ( facultative 
Referendum) ; in others, all laws on all subjects must be submitted to 
a popular vote (obligatory Referendum). The principle which under- 
lies each of these varieties is that the people, and not the legislature, 
ought to have the last word in legislation. In its present form we 
first find it in 1848 in Schwyz and Zug, when, for various reasons, 
they abolished, after the Sonderbund war of 1847, their Landsgemein- 
den or primary assemblies of all citizens. Neuchatel is credited 
with having invented, in 1858, the Referendum in its application to 
certain classes of laws only (financial), Vaud in 1861 with the dis- 
covery of the facultative, and Baselland in 1863 with that of the 
obligatory form. The very democratic constitution adopted by 
Ziirich in 1869 is believed to have done much to popularise the 
system, so that Freiburg is said to be the only canton into which it 
has not yet been introduced in any form.' Finally, in 1874, the 

teferendum made its appearance for the first time in the Federal 
Constitution, the ‘ facultative’ form being adopted, by which any 
federal law and all non-urgent federal resolutions must be sub- 


1 I take these facts from Dr. Alois von Orelli’s admirable and compact work, Das 
Staatsrecht der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft (1885; pp. 104-7), which forms 
one section of Marquardsen’s Handbuch des iffentlichen Rechts published at Freiburg 
im Breisgau. 
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mitted to a popular vote if a petition to that effect is presented, 
signed by 30,000 Swiss citizens, being qualified voters, or by eight 
cantons (clause 89 of the Federal Constitution). There were, we 
learn from an official return published last January, 144 federal 
laws etc. passed by the Federal Assembly between 1874 and 1890. 
In twenty-two cases only was the Referendum system set in 
motion ; in thirteen of these the lawin question was rejected by the 
people, in nine approved. This list does not include the law 
relating to pensions to be granted to federal officials, which after 
having been very favourably received, and passed, by the Federal 
Assembly, was on 15 March last contemptuously rejected by an 
overwhelming popular majority in nearly every canton. It does 
include, however, several cases (though not the acceptance, in July 
last, of the Initiative in certain Federal matters) in which the 
laws effected changes in the Federal Constitution itself, and were 
therefore by another clause (No. 121) of necessity submitted to a 
popular vote.? 

The transition from the old to the new system is best seen when 
we call to mind that after the Liberal movement in 1830 a system 
called the ‘ veto’ was introduced into several cantonal constitutions, 
according to which a majority of half the qualified voters of the 
canton, plus one, could veto any law (falling within certain classes) 
passed by the cantonal assembly.* No doubt, too, the Referendum 
came naturally into existence in Schwyz and Zug, since they until 
1848 (and at the present day the other cantons who have still kept 
their Landsgemeinden) were used to such a veto in their legislatures 
consisting of all citizens appearing in person. 

But the Referendum existed for many hundred years before 
1848, and it is its original and genuine form which I have in view 
inthis paper. Itdid not mean merely dropping a voting paper into 
a ballot box. It did mean that certain matters which the assembled 
deputies of the people could not decide either from lack of jurisdic- 
tion or lack of instructions were reported on by them to their con- 
stituents, who, after discussing and considering them in their local 
assemblies, accepted or rejected the proposed measures, their 
decision being conveyed by their deputies to the larger assembly, 
and the law finally rejected or approved by the majority of the com- 
munes or Gemeinden and not by the general assembly. This plan had 
one point in common with the modern plan—it was a recognition 
that the people were the sovereign power and must decide in the 


* This fact seems to have escaped the attention of Professor Hilty (professor of 
political philosophy at the university of Bern) when (Politisches Jahrbuch der schwei- 
zerischen Eidgenossenschaft, 1890, p. 1066) he reproves Professor Dicey for applying the 
word ‘referendum’ to voting on alterations in the constitution only. It must be added, 
however, that Professor Hilty is practically right, since the word is not usually applied in 
Switzerland to such votes, and Professor Dicey appears to use it exclusively in that sense. 

* Orelli, op. cit. pp. 101-2. 
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last resort ; but the report, the discussion, and then the decision 
must, it is obvious, have called forth more statesmanship, and led 
to a deeper consideration of the matter, than the modern mechanical 
device of the ballot box pure and simple. 

So far as the possession or non-possession of instructions on 
any particular point is concerned, the older form of the Referendum 
obtained in the Swiss Diet, which (save in the days of the Helvetic 
Republic 1798-1803) was simply a meeting of envoys from each of 
the sovereign states and certain ‘allies,’ loosely joined together in 
the Confederation, until in 1848 it became a Federal Assembly, with 
full powers of legislation on all matters given up by the cantons to 
the new central or federal government. In this sense the Refer- 
endum exists also in all congresses or meetings of ambassadors 
(as at Munster and Osnabrick) held with the object of concluding a 
peace or a treaty of any kind; bound by their written instructions, 
they had to refer to the home government if any new point arose, 
or if, with the object of retarding a decision, they could invent any 
plausible pretext. 

But the older form of the Referendum can be best studied in 
the two sister Confederations of the Swiss Confederation or ‘ Ever- 
lasting League ’—the Vallais and the Graubiinden (or Grisons). 
For many centuries the Vallaisan and Raetian Leagues stood side by 
side with the Swiss Confederation, allied with it, indeed, in a more 
or less definite and permanent way, yet, save these alliances, com- 
pletely independent, till in 1815 the former, and in 1803 the latter 
became part and parcel of the older, and then newly organised, 
Confederation, henceforth called Switzerland, and no longer the 
‘Old League of Upper Germany.’ It is most interesting to study 
the relations of these leagues to their elder sister,‘ but for our 
present purpose it is even more interesting to study each of these 
two leagues by itself, for thus we not merely gain a greater insight 
into the gradual growth and difficulties of a federal system, but 


4 I should like to take this opportunity of calling the attention of English students of 
Swiss matters, and of Federalism in general, to two admirable recent essays by Professor 
W. Oechsli, who is one of the most prominent members of the newer school of Swiss 
historians, and who has been entrusted by the federal government with the task of 
preparing the official historical and scientific account of the origin of the Swiss con- 
federation which appeared in time for the great commemoration, on 1 August last, of the 
six hundredth anniversary of the signing of the first union between the Forest Cantons, 
the foundation of the later Swiss confederation. He has traced out the relations of the 
Swiss confederation to the empire from 1231 to 1499 in an essay which fills pp. 302 to 
616 of Professor Hilty’s already quoted Politisches Jahrbuch for 1890; while in vol. xiii. 
(pp. 1-497) of the Jahrbuch fiir schweizerische Geschichte (1888) he has worked out 
most elaborately and carefully the relations between the Forest Cantons, Bern, and 
Ziirich, on the one side, and, on the other, all their ‘ Zugewandte’ or allies of any kind 
(not being foreign princes), from the Vallais and the Graubiinden to Engelberg and 
Gersau. In short, these two papers describe the external feudal and quasi-federal rela- 
tions of the Swiss Confederation, the relations of the full members of which inter se 
are far better known and more usually studied. 
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also into the working of the original form of the Referendum. 
Fortunately, too, several recent publications have thrown great light 
on what was before a very obscure matter. For the Vallais, we 
have Professor Andreas Heusler’s most valuable ‘ Rechtsquellen des 
Cantons Wallis’ (with an admirably lucid introduction), which was 
originally published (1888) in vols. vii. and ix. of the new series of 
the Zeitschrift fiir schweizerisches Recht, and reissued as a separate 
volume, with a most detailed subject index and comparative tables, 
in 1890 (Basel: Detloff). For the Raetian Leagues we have Drs. 
Wagner and Von Salis’ equally valuable ‘ Rechtsquellen des Can- 
tons Graubiinden ’ (also with excellent introductions), in the same 
periodical vols. iii—x. (1884-91) ;° and particularly a very instruc- 
tive pamphlet (to which I am much indebted) by Dr. R. A. Ganzoni, 
entitled Beitrige zur Kenntnis des biindnerischen Referendums. 
Zurich: Zurcher und Furrer. 1890. Pp. 103. 

Let us take the case of the Vallais first, as the referendum 
appeared there over five hundred years ago. It must be borne in 
mind that though the grant of the comitatus Vallesiae in 999 by 
Rudolf II, king of Arles, to the bishops of Sion probably included 
the whole valley of the Rhone from the Furka to the lake of 
Geneva, yet by the fourteenth century the bishop’s power did not 
extend beyond the little river Morge (or Mors), just below Sion, 
which formed the boundary between his dominions and those of 
the house of Savoy. The bishop’s jurisdiction was being cut short 
also at the other end of the valley, for as early as the thirteenth 
century the communes (Zenden or Dizains)® were beginning to 
organise themselves and to claim a share in the government. In 
order to enforce this claim practically the seven Zenden of the 
Upper Vallais sent their representatives to Sion, where they sat in 
council with the bishop and his steward. This meeting is first 
mentioned in 1339 under the name of concilium generale. Later 
it was called Landrath and took place regularly twice a year. Its 


5 It may be useful to give exact references to the numbers in which the intro- 
ductions are to be found: ‘ General Characteristics of the Three Leagues, and in par- 
ticular the Institutions of the Graue or Obere Bund,’ Zeitschrift, vol. iii. part 2; in- 
stitutions of the ‘Zehngerichtenbund,’ vol. iv. part 1; and of the ‘Gotteshausbund,’ 
vol. v. part 3. _The feudal history of each district in each of the Raetian leagues is 
given in Dr. P. C. von Planta’s wonderfully accurate and very handy work, Die Curré- 
tischen Herrschaften in der Feudalzeit. (Bern: K.J. Wyss. 1881. Pp. 481.) 

* This word has been explained as meaning a ‘hundred’ (centena) ; but it is now 
generally admitted that it is in some way connected with decima. Professor Heusler, 
the highest authority on the constitutional history of the Vallais, comes to the conclu- 
sion (in the Introduction to his Rechtsquellen, p. 13) that it originally referred to the 
tithings or districts within which tithes were payable to the bishop. He ingeniously 
solves the chief difficulty in his way by pointing out that originally each of the seven 
Zenden was of very much smaller extent than is generally supposed from their limits 
later, many districts which did not pay tithes to the bishop having later been incor- 
porated with them 
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object was ‘not to unite the Zenden to each other, but to enable 
them to control or even direct the action of the bishop as the 
temporal ruler of the valley. This they succeeded in doing most 
effectually, but the point to be dwelt upon at present is that the 
envoys of the Zenden came as envoys from quasi independent states, 
having no power to decide anything (save elections of officials), but 
bound to bring home a report of any proposed measures. These 
were discussed in each dizain, its decision reported by its envoy to 
the Landrath, and no measure was binding unless assented to by 
every dizain. Thus the union of the Zenden inter se was of the 
most imperfect kind, none of them being bound by any measure 
unless it had expressly accepted it. In this way the independence 
of each was maintained, and it was only when some measure had 
to be taken against their nominal overlord the bishop that they acted 
with any approach to union. Professor Heusler gives several cases 
of the actual working of this cumbrous system, of which it niay suffice 
to mention two.’ In 1525 a new set of regulations as to procedure 
in judicial matters was discussed and agreed to by the Landrath. 
Two years later it was announced to the Landrath that five Zenden 
had set their seals to this new code, but that two had not yet done so. 
By 1528 Sierre had sealed it, but not Leuk; yet the judges were 
directed to adopt the new procedure. But in 1548 the bishop in- 
formed the Landrath that as all the Zenden had not accepted it, it was 
necessary to abide by the old customary arrangements. Another 
attempt to secure the consent of all seems to have failed. In 1550 
it was resolved by the Landrath that the new regulations should 
obtain in all the Zenden; but the envoys of Gombs (the dizain 
at the head of the Rhone valley) made certain reserves, and 
later reported that they could find no copy of the regulations in 
their district, but that Gombs would not separate itself on this 
point from the other Zenden. Thus it remained a moot point 
whether the new regulations had been properly accepted or not. 
The following extract from the preface placed by Bishop Johannes 
Jordan at the head of a collection of recent decrees of the Landrath, 
made in 1550, gives a formal description of the confirmation of 
these laws :— 

Easdem constitutiones gnava opera et dedita diligentia de et ex libro 
arrestorum generalium terrae Vallesii perquiri et in hoc compendium 
describi fecimus sub titulis subinfertis, ac denuo ad audientiam communi- 
tatum septem desenorum terrae Vallesii eosdem articulos proferri ac 
publice perlegi curavimus. Quibus intellectis ipsae communitates eosdem 
prout et prius communi populi suffragio laudaverunt et acceptaverunt. 

This system seems to have lasted in the Vallais down to 1852, 
when it gave way to a Referendum of the ‘ financial’ type, limited 
by the Constitution of 1875 to the case of a capital expenditure of 

7 Rechtsquellen des Cantons Wallis, pp. 20, 34-5. 
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60,000 francs and upwards, or an increased annual expenditure of 
20,000 frances for the space of three years. 

The case of the Graubinden is even more instructive than that 
of the Vallais, for the principle of the Referendum is, as Herr Ganzoni 
remarks (p. 7), the cornerstone of every constitution that has obtained 
in Raetia, save from 1800 to 1803, and its local history has been 
very clearly set forth in the pamphlet referred to, which will 
henceforth be our main guide. 

In each of the three leagues of Raetia the sovereign power 
rested (with a partial exception in the case of the Graué Bund) 
with the Hochgerichte, Gerichtsgemeinden, or drettiiras, i.e. the 
‘jurisdictions’ or ‘justices,’ the units for judicial purposes; the 
communes proper or villages possessing land in common being 
known by the name of Dorfschaft, Nachbarschaft, or vschinauncha 
(=vicinantia). The final decision therefore was in the hands of the 
Hochgerichte, and they were the units out of which were built, 
first, each of the leagues, and then the union of the three leagues. 

It shows how firmly the principle of the Referendum in its 
original sense was established in Raetia, that we find it prevailing 
in three distinct strata as it were. 


1. As between the Members (Dorfschaften) of a Hochgericht. 


This is of comparatively rare occurrence, as the Hochgerichte 
were not generally of very great extent. But Herr Ganzoni (pp. 11, 
98) cites the case of the Upper Engadine, where, owing to its 
remote situation, popular rights were never lost and always vigo- 
rously asserted. The statutes of 1665 provide that if the local 
assembly made laws, these were not to be of force until and unless 
they had been ratified by the ‘ villages’ (vschinaunchas), and it is 
expressly laid down that according to ancient custom the voting 
always takes place by ‘ villages,’ not per capita. The accounts of 
each ‘ village’ were to be laid separately before the local assembly. 
In the 1839 recension of the statutes for the same valley this system 
is further elaborated, though this is probably only a codification of 
customary usages. The envoys from each village met in the 
‘comoen grand’ (Grosse Thalrath) or chief assembly of the Hoch- 
gericht (made up of envoys from the several villages), and there 
discussed various proposals and measures. When they had agreed 
on any matter, the ‘ comoen pitschen’ (Kleine Thalrath), or executive 
authority of the Hochgericht, had to issue a circular to the various 
villages, inquiring the opinion of each on the matters specified 
therein. A discussion then took place in each village, followed by 
a voting, the result being reported, by the envoys of each, to the 
‘comoen pitschen,’ which then declared on which side, not the ma- 
jority of villagers, but the majority of villages, was. It is worth 








’ 
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noting further, that not all members of each ‘ village ’ had the right of 
voting in matters affecting the whole Hochgericht (their compe- 
tence being limited to the details of local administration), but only 
those residents who possessed the ‘ Hochgerichtsburgerrecht,’ i.e. 
who were ‘freemen’ of the ‘ drettiira,’ which, till 1851, was the real 
political unit of the whole system. 


2. As between the Members of each of the Three Leagues. 


The procedure was similar to that just described, the Hoch- 
gerichte (together with the feudal lords of the Graue Bund) forming 
the sovereign units, and the diet of each league being simply a gather- 
ing of their envoys. 

In the case of the Obere or Graue Bund (Vorder Rhein valley) 
we hear of it early in the sixteenth century, and elaborate regula- 
tions are laid down in the statutes of 1713. But in this league the 
Referendum was probably far less important as a regular wheel in 
the legislative machine than in the other leagues, for here the 
feudal lords (hence the name graue [=grafen=counts] bund, which 
has nothing to do with grey coats, as is often asserted) were mem- 
bers of the league as well as the Hochgerichte, so that the Diet was 
comparatively powerful, there was a federal tribunal and many 
federal laws. Thus the Referendum was in this league chiefly 
useful as a means of ascertaining the views of the Hochgerichte 
before the Diet legislated more or less of its own authority. 

The Referendum is mentioned in the Zehngerichten Bund 
(Davos and the Prittigau) in the early seventeenth century, and 
described at length in the code of 1638. This league holds the mean 
between the others in respect of the importance of the Referendum 
in its affairs. 

In the Gotteshaus Bund (vassals of the bishop of Chur) the 
Referendum was of extreme importance, as it was the ordinary 
method by which all the general business of the league was trans- 
acted ; everything was laid before the Hochgerichte as a matter of 
course, and they oxercised full sovereign rights, until the old 
political system was abolished in 1800. On the other hand, it 
rarely came into operation, as the Hochgerichte made most of their 
own laws, each for itself, and only joined forces on great occasions. 


8. As between the Three Leagues themselves. 


The referendum system is fully described by Simler in his ‘ De 
Helvetiorum Republica’ (1577), and by Sprecher in his ‘ Pallas 
Rhetica’ (1617). 


Here we must distinguish between two sorts of general 
assemblies. 
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The Bundstag was, properly speaking, the diet of the Raetian 
Confederation, but it only came togetker on special occasions when 
there appeared from each Hochgericht in each league envoys with 
‘instructions ’ on the particular matters to be decided ; hence much 
discussion was needless, and (at any rate in the seventeenth century) 
the decision of the majority of members, not Hochgerichte, carried 
the day.* 

A less exalted assembly was the Beitag, attended only by the 
principal men or ‘ witan’ of the Three Leagues, and forming a sort 
of ‘standing committee.’ The nature of its functions is thus 
described by Simler.° 


Quoties causae publicae agendae sunt, quarum tamen causa non 
placet indici senatum totius Raetiae, tum hi tres praecipue [sc. the 
chief magistrates of the Three Leagues] et praeterea aliquot alii ex 
singulis foederibus convocantur; sed non habent plenam statuendi 
potestatem, verum acta ad communitates [sc. Hochgerichte, not ‘com- 
munes’ or villages] foederum separatim referuntur, et quod major horum 
pars statuerit, ratum est. Extrema etiam est provocatio a senatu ad 
communitates; et tum causae in singulis communitatibus proponuntur, 
et earum sententiae in scripta relatae colliguntur. 


Sprecher '” is briefer as to the Beitag, for, after stating that it has 
not plenam statuendi potestatem, he adds only, proposita enim et 
acta, recessibus comprehensa, si cujus momenti sint, ad communitates 
foederum separatim referuntur : quodque major harum pars statuerit, 
ratum est. From the account given by Vulpius!" it appears that the 
final clause of Simler’s summary applies to the Bundstag, and as 
the word ‘referendum’ occurs in Vulpius’ narrative, apparently 
for the first time, I copy his exact words as given by Herr Ganzoni 
(p. 15). Of the Bundstag he says, seguond cha orina vain, s’ trametta 
pro’ls abscheids (=recess of the diet) allas drettiiras, perchie tuott 
vain fatt ad referendum, e sco ils comiins chiatlen sto restar; and of 
the Beitag, parcheus ed alciins principals . . . ordainan que chi’ls para 
per boen . . . tuott ad referendum. That is, everything resolved on 
by the Bundstag must be transmitted to the Hochgerichte in the 
Abschied, for everything is done ad referendum, and as the Hoch- 
gerichte decide, so the matter is settled: the chief men decree what 
seems to them good, but everything is done ad referendum. 

Oddly enough, as Herr Ganzoni points out (p. 15), the Raetian 
and Swiss historians describe the Referendum much more fully than 
does the Raetian law itself; for, save a few enactments on the sub- 
ject, it was not till 1794 that the whole system was elaborately set 
forth on paper, reformed and regulated. The rest of Herr 
Ganzoni’s most interesting pamphlet is taken up with a most 

8 Ganzoni, p. 21. ® Elzevir edition, 1627, p. 426. 


‘0 Elzevir edition of 1633, p. 243-4. 
1! Historia Rhaetica, written in Latin; he died 1706. 
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careful and thorough investigation into the working of the Refer- 
endum system in Raetia. Here it is possible to give but a brief 
summary of the chief results at which he arrives. By far the 
most important and detailed portion of his investigation is 
concerned with the Referendum as it existed while Graubunden 
was a sovereign free state, that is, until 1800, when it was reduced 
to a prefecture of the Helvetic Republic by the French military 
authorities. 

The Hochgerichte are the sovereign units, and it is by their 
direction that the magistrates chosen by them send out to each 
Hochgericht a document enumerating the matters on which its 
decision is desired. Roughly speaking, any matter whatsoever is thus 
brought before them, the chief exceptions being (1) the rights of feudal 
lords outside the leagues, and of the members of the Leagues them- 
selves, which formed part of what would now be called the ‘ written 
constitution ;’ and (2) certain judicial affairs which went on appeal to 
arbitrators, to the Beitag, to the Bundstag, or to that very peculiar 
institution the ‘ Strafgericht,’ which Herr Ganzoni describes (p. 17) 
as the Hochgericht under arms, exercising a sort of martial law in 
the case of great political offenders. 

Among the ordinary tractanda are the setting up and control- 
ling of certain officials, committees and ‘ bureaux,’ all financial 
matters as well as ecclesiastical ones (great difficulties naturally 
arose on this point after the Reformation), and the rule of the 
subject bailiwicks in Lombardy. Foreign affairs too, the naming 
and reception of ambassadors, declaration of war or making peace, 
conclusion of treaties of every kind—all fell within the powers of the 
Hochgerichte and had to be settled by them by way of referendum. 
The answers sent in did not necessarily confine themselves to a 
bare yes or no, but accepted or rejected certain matters under con- 
ditions; and it would appear that new suggestions might be made, 
thus anticipating the right of ‘ Initiative’ which exists in some 
Swiss cantons at present. In short the Hochgerichte exercised the 
sovereign right of saying what they pleased on almost any subject, 
and hence extreme difficulty was sometimes experienced in classify- 
ing the answers and reckoning up the votes, so that now and then 
a second document had to be sent to make sure that the first 
answer was rightly understood, or even to inquire what it really 
meant. Besides all the obvious drawbacks of this cumbrous 
though historically most interesting system, was the utter impossi- 
bility of concealing any state secret or delicate negotiations what- 
soever, though probably this inconvenience was less felt then than 
it would be now, with the vastly improved means of rapid com- 
munication of every kind. 

The old system came to an end in 1800, a little later than that 
of the old Swiss Confederation (1798). When in 1808, by Napoleon’s 
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Act of Mediation, the Graubiinden became a Swiss canton, and 
recovered part of its former liberties, the right of Referendum was 
among them. But it was beginning to assume its modern shape; 
the opinion of the voters was not asked on single matters, but they 
were required to accept or reject ready drawn bills submitted to 
them by the cantonal legislature now first set up; the voting how- 
ever still taking place by Hochgerichte, and not per capita. In the 
Constitution of 1814 the number of subjects on which the people 
were consulted was larger; the voting was still by Hochgerichte, 
but for the first time a two-thirds majority was required for altera- 
tions in the cantonal constitution, as in the cantonal legislature 
an absolute majority of its members was required in any case. 

In 1851 the time-honoured political units or Hochgerichte were 
swept away in favour of the larger and smaller administrative 
divisions of ‘ Bezirke’ and ‘ Kreise,’ and henceforth in Graubiinden, 
‘Gemeinden’ meant ‘communes’ or Dorfschaften, and not Hoch- 
gerichte. Accordingly the Cantonal Constitution of 1854, while 
retaining the Referendum and even increasing the number of sub- 
jects to which it applied, enacted that the voting should be per capita, 
and that an absolute majority of those voting should be required 
for the acceptance or rejection of a proposal. The Constitution of 
1880 further increased the number of subjects to which the 
Referendum (of course, as in all these cases, in its obligatory 
form) applied, and introduced something very like the ‘ Initiative.’ 

Thus we see the truth of Herr Ganzoni’s remark (quoted 
already) that the Referendum is the corner stone of every consti- 
tution that has obtained in Raetia (always excepting the miserable 
time between 1800 and 1803 when Graubiinden was merely a 
geographical expression) ; and hence it is worth studying in that 
part of the world, for we can trace both its development and the 
change from the old form to the new. 

In Graubunden (as to a lesser degree in the Vallais) the Refe- 
rendum originally meant that though a small committee first of all 
met to discuss matters, they could not decide on them finally, but 
had to refer them to the real sovereign body, the Zenden or 
Hochgerichte. But as the idea of an ‘ envoy’ passed into that ofa 
‘deputy ’ (the modern notion of a ‘ mandate’ is a return to the older 
system), so business came more and more to be transacted in the 
assemblies of duly elected representatives, and the power of ‘ parlia- 
ments’ grew at the expense of that of the electors of members of 
those ‘ parliaments.’ And so in the end the Referendum appears in 
a new shape no longer as a means whereby the sovereign legislates 
directly, but as a method of controlling and checking the impetuous 
career of the representatives elected by that sovereign. Thus the 

teferendum is at present a conservative institution, a real drag on 
the wheel: this has been found to be the case in Switzerland, and 
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this has been expressly alleged as the reason why the Referendum 
as to constitutional matters should not ve introduced into England. 
Yet in one case at any rate it does exist in England in its older 
form and also acts as a drag. The Convocation of the University 
of Oxford is a primary democratic and (within its sphere) sovereign 
assembly; and it is not unfrequently called on to check the 
impetuosity of the Oxford Landrath or Beitag—say Congregation. 
To make the parallel complete, there should have been a time 
at which the colleges occupied the position and enjoyed the powers 
of Zenden and Hochgerichte. Is it too gross an abuse of the 
historical imagination to suggest that in one respect, and that by 
modern arrangements, they do fill such a position, namely, in the 
election of proctors—and is it too greatly daring to express a hope 
that the colleges will not share the fate of the institutions with 
which we have ventured to compare them ? 


W. A. B. Cooniper. 
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Louis de Geer 


HE Dutch in the seventeenth century distinguished themselves 
in almost every field of human thought and activity. In the 
arts and sciences, in literature and learning, in statesmanship and 
diplomacy, in the conduct of war by sea and by land, they displayed 
the highest qualities; and yet at this very time they, if any nation, 
might truly and literally be described as a nation of shopkeepers. 
Probably of no other people could it ever have been said that 
among them ‘it was unfashionable not to be a man of business.’ ! 
For commerce they were possessed with a veritable passion, an 
aptitude, which almost amounted to genius. Living in a country 
absolutely devoid of every natural advantage, the Hollanders had 
obtained at the close of the eighty years’ war the practical control 
of wellnigh every branch of traffic in all parts of the globe, the 
carrying trade had become a monopoly in their hands,? and 
Amsterdam stood without a rival, as the exchange, warehouse, and 
market of the world. 

It is not my purpose now to give an account, however brief, 
of the mercantile supremacy of Holland; but it sometimes 
happens that the salient characteristics of a community at some 
particular epoch and phase of its history are, as it were, embodied, 
set forth in some representative man. Such a man forms the 
subject of the present narrative. Louis de Geer was the typical 
merchant prince of Amsterdam in the palmiest days of Dutch 
commerce. Born at Liége, 17 Nov. 1585,° he was not strictly 
speaking a Dutchman, either by birth or descent. The family of 
de Geer were a younger branch of the ancient and noble stock of 
Hamal, which already in the twelfth century had been long 
established in the country of Liége. About the year 1300 a certain 
Eustatius Hamal, to distinguish himself from an elder brother, 


' Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, i. 101, ed. Rogers. 

2 Sir W. Raleigh, some decades earlier, complains that ‘ the Low Countries have as 
many ships and vessels as eleven kingdoms of Christendom, let England be one.’ The 
number of Dutch vessels employed in trade is given as 22,: 


22,350, manned by 222,250 
sailors. Berg, De Nederlanden en het Hanseverbond, p. 385. 


* Vondel, the first of Dutch poets (of Antwerp extraction), was born at Cologne on 
the same day. 
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adopted, from the name of his castle,‘ the new patronymic of de 
Geer. At the time of the Reformation the representative of the 
family was Louis de Geer, lord of Gaillardmont, who became a zealous 
protestant, and being a man of great wealth and possessions, he 
was at once regarded with much suspicion and hostility by the 
authorities. The fate of others taught him that he could expect 
but little mercy, and he wisely resolved to escape betimes from a 
position that was both embarrassing and perilous. Quietly and 
with no little skill he set about his preparations. The value of all 
his property that could be disposed of, partly through a secret 
understanding with his catholic kinsmen, the Hamals, was trans- 
ferred by bills of exchange to Amsterdam, and then, as a first place 
of refuge, he betook himself, with his son concealed in a basket 
beneath his carriage, to Aachen, leaving his wife and younger 
children for a time at Liege. A short residence at Aachen quickly 
convinced him that here he could not be in security. “He wished 
to go to Holland. But how effect his purpose? To be discovered 
was to bring himself and his family within the claws of the 
Inquisition, and then his fate was sealed. 

A visit to Maestricht on business unexpectedly offered to him a 
hazardous, but still possible, means of transit across the frontier. 
He saw at one of the wharves a vessel laden with peat for Rotter- 
dam. Taking the skipper aside, and finding by means of adroit 
questions that he was a trustworthy man, de Geer boldly asked 
him whether for a sufficient reward he would be willing to convey 
himself and his family with him down the Maas, concealed beneath 
the peat turf. The man consented, and de Geer at once proceeded 
to put his project in execution. Returning to Liége, he gave out 
that important affairs required his presence at Maestricht for a few 
weeks, and accordingly set out openly, accompanied by his wife,* 
six daughters, and two sons, leaving all his servants, but one, and 
his furniture in his house to allay any suspicion as to his ulterior 
intentions. No difficulties were raised. The journey to Maestricht 
was accomplished without let or hindrance, their Palinurus® was 
found waiting at his post, and at nightfall the party betook them- 
selves to the vessel, where they were, in accordance with the plan, 
stowed away in a small open space in the hold, carefully covered 
over with turf. This achieved, the boat left the wharf, and slowly 
began to descend the stream with its living freight. A letter of de 
Geer describes the terrible anxiety and suspense of the journey, and 
the intense feeling of relief which thrilled through the hearts of 
all, when the welcome voice of the skipper assured them, ‘ All is 

4 It stood on the banks of the Geer, a small stream that falls into the Meuse at 
Maestricht. 
5 Her name was Johanna de Neille. 


* Palinurum suwm loco extra portum, de quo conventum erat, invenit. Old narrative 
in Wetterstedt’s Commentarii de gente de Geeriand. See de Geer’s L. de Geer, App. xxv. 
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well, we are in Holland.’ As soon as they had merged from their 
hiding-place, they all fell down on their knees at the bidding of de 
Geer, who in a loud voice returned thanks to God for their merciful 
preservation from so great a danger. 

The date of this flight was the year 1595; it was a time when 
many refugees, among them the Vondel family from Cologne, were 
seeking the friendly shelter of the United Provinces. Louis de 
Geer, being aware that a number of his own countrymen had 
previously settled at Dordrecht, chose this town as his new home. 
Here he lived in unostentatious retirement, under the name of 
Mijnheer de Gaillardmont. Only just before his death, which took 
place on 29 Oct. 1602, did he venture openly to assume his 
proper family name of de Geer. 

On the decease of his father the eldest son, also Louis de Geer,’ 
was not yet fifteen years of age. On his mother then, a woman 
well qualified for the task by her discretion, courage, and 
sincerely religious character, devolved the care of his education and 
training for life. In 1605 we find that he was sent to Roanne to 
complete his studies, and that in 1608, being then twenty years of 
age, he was once more residing in the maternal home. A life of 
idleness was not however at all in accordance with the energetic 
and strenuous temperament of the young man. He determined to 
win for himself a position and an independence in the country of 
his adoption, and he did not think it inconsistent with his ancient 
and patrician ancestry to choose the pursuit of trade. Possibly a 
romantic attachment, which he formed at this time, may have 
urged him to go out into the world and seek his fortune. The old 
record thus tells the tale. 

_ As de Geer was one day passing along one of the streets of 
Dordrecht, he chanced to see a young girl standing at the door of 
her father’s house. A sudden and inexplicable presentiment came 
over him, that he beheld before him his future wife,* and when 
he asked her who she was the maiden blushingly replied that her 
name was Adrienne. Toa further inquiry as to her parents, she 
hastily answered, ‘ Laurence Gérard is my father, my mother 
Oda de la Fosse,’ and then abruptly closing the door she retreated 
into the house and informed her parents of what had occurred. It 
was no fleeting caprice. The love-struck questioner was rejoiced to 
find that the fair Adrienne was the descendant of a noble and 


* The best life of de Geer is by one of his descendants, J. W. L. de Geer; it bears 
the title Lodewijk de Geer, eene bijdrage tot de handelgeschicdenis van Amsterdam 
(3rd ed. 1852), and contains an ample store of suggestive notes and appendices. Pierre 
ce Witt’s Lodewijk de Geer, een patricier in de xvii” eeuw (vertaald Kollewijn, 1885) 
in the main follows the narrative of de Geer, but is fuller in his account of the 
merchant’s youth. 

S Quasi attonitus, ut ipse saepe narravit, et nescio quo mentis presagio affectus, hanc 
aliquando conjugem suam fore subito sibi ipse predixit. 
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wealthy Liége family, which like his own had been expelled from 
their country on religious grounds, and though for the time he 
does not seem to have seriously pursued his advances, the singular 
feelings which his adventure had inspired remained indelibly 
impressed upon his mind.? Possibly Adrienne’s parents may not 
have thought it wise to encourage such juvenile love-making. 

At any rate Louis once more quitted Dordrecht, and on 17 Aug. 
1608 arrived at La Rochelle ‘to learn business.’ No words so 
well as his own can describe the character of the man, and the 
spirit in which he entered into life. ‘When I,’ he wrote, ‘in 1608, 
young and still unmarried, was at La Rochelle, and began there to 
transact business, I betook myself to God, and besought him to 
give me the help of his Holy Spirit, to guard me against bad com- 
panionship and all deceit, to send me no superfluous riches, which 
should cause me to forget the Lord, but above all to fill me with 
his fear and with his love. With this aim I have made a vow to 
God to devote to him a tithe of all that he shall permit me to 
gain.’'® The principles of conduct here laid down were the fruit of 
no mere passing religious enthusiasm, they were deep-rooted in the 
man’s very being, and were the ruling principles of the whole of his 
life. 

For some two years and a half Louis de Geer resided in the 
famous protestant stronghold, and here doubtless the stern creed of 
Calvin, for the sake of which his parents had forsaken their home, 
and in the doctrines of which he had been instructed from a child, 
gained deeper and more complete possession of his soul. Unlike 
Vondel and others of his contemporaries, who in the days of the 
catholic revival either abandoned or modified the rigour of their 
reformed creed, he never swerved from his parents’ faith. Yet he 
was no bigot. The sequel will abundantly show how sincere, and 
at the same time how broad and tolerant, was the religious ground- 
work of his character. 

What was the exact nature of his business at La Rochelle we 
are not informed, but, whatever it was, he evidently employed his 
time well, and fitted himself to become thoroughly proficient. On 
his return to his widowed mother in January 1611, he appears 
to have seized the first opportunity to renew his acquaintance with 
the young lady who had three years before aroused his boyish 
admiration. Their inclination fur each other, which had survived 
so long an absence, soon ripened into passion, and before many 
months had passed Louis de Geer had won the consent of her 
parents to his betrothal'' to Adrienne Gérard. Their marriage, 


° Caswm tam singularem ut divinitus sibi oblatum, servabat alta mente repostum. 

© De Witt’s Lodewijk de Geer, p. 13. 

'' The betrothal ring still exists, and is in the possession of one of their de- 
scendants. 
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which took place at Dordrecht on 27 May 1612, was, in the truest 
sense of the words, as we shall see later, a union of hearts. The 
mysterious sense of affinity which had in the first instance drawn 
them together, proved to be no illusion of a young man’s heated 
fancy, but the presage of a great reality. 

De Geer after his marriage settled down for a time at Dordrecht. 
But this town, though an important mart, and so soon to give its 
name to the great synod which ‘ made hell to tremble,’ was too con- 
fined a sphere for his already ambitious and far-reaching schemes. 
The branch of traffic, which he had chosen for himself, was one of 
promise in such an age of conflict. He had become a general 
merchant in weapons and all manner of warlike implements. For 
the moment there was a lull in the terrible struggle with Spain, for 
the twelve years’ truce had not yet run out half its course. 
But it was the lull before the storm, and already the air was full of 
mutterings and forebodings of the coming thirty years’ war. Never 
was a time when the trade in arms was likely to be more lucrative 
or more extensive. But in order to command the market, he must 
have his warehouses on the spot which was in closest and most 
constant communication with foreign, and more especially with the 
Baltic ports. Accordingly in 1615 he removed to Amsterdam. At 
this time the great city on the lj, already rich, busy, and enterprising 
beyond all its rivals, was yearly becoming richer and busier, and yet 
more indefatigable in its enterprise. In 1612 its population was 
reckoned at 105,000 ; in the course of the next fifty years it doubled 
itself. Many accounts have been left by visitors to the thriving Dutch 
capital, expressive of their wonder and admiration at the opulence 
and splendour of its stately streets and public buildings, and even 
more at the long line of its wharves thronged with shipping, at the 
universal industry of its inhabitants, and the ceaseless bustle of 
traffic, which seemed to pervade the very air of the place. ‘In this 
great town where I am,’ wrote Descartes to his friend Balzac in 
1632, ‘as there is no one but myself who is not engaged in 
merchandise, everybody is so engrossed in his business, that I 
might live here all my life without attracting the notice of a single 
person.’ Such astatement was not literally correct, for the famous 
Frenchman might have found in the Amsterdam of that date no 
small band of men like-minded with himself, but it nevertheless 
describes the overwhelming impression made upon his mind of a 
city wholly given over to money-making and trade. 

It was natural that a man of the stamp of de Geer should find 
it essential to transplant his growing business to the place which 
was rapidly becoming the emporium of the world, and whose ex- 
change already regulated all the markets of Europe.” He was but 
twenty-eight years of age, but his assiduity and aptitude for affairs 

2 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ii. 27, 52-61, 215. 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXIV. YY 
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had already gained for him a foremost position among the trading 
community, and no inconsiderable wealth. He did not come to 
seek but to advance his fortunes. His possession at this time of 
ample means is shown by his purchase of a large house in the 
quarter specially affected by the city magnates. It stands in the 
Keizersgracht, one of those sweeping semicircular streets charac- 
teristic of Amsterdam, the tall concentric lines of houses parted from 
one another by canals fringed with trees, and intersected by other 
streets, with their waterways radiating from the Dam, that focus 
and life-centre of the strange, amphibious town.'? This house, 
rebuilt afterwards by de Geer in 1622, and called ’t Huys met de 
hoofden, exists to this day, and on the mantelpiece of one of its 
rooms may be seen the coats of arms of the de Geers and the 
Gérards. 

In the original choice of his business de Geer had been largely 
nfluenced bythe advice and example of his brother-in-law, Elias 
Trip,’’ who had himself removed from Dordrecht to Amsterdam, 
and had prospered greatly as a trader in iron and copper goods, 
and more especially in ordnance and firearms. And not merely this ; 
a series of marriages brought about a very close relationship 
between the families of Trip and de Geer, and led to their asso- 
ciation in many undertakings, and to their feeling a mutual 
interest in each other’s success. The two firms were indeed never 
united by any legal bond, but their known solidarity strengthened 
their credit and prestige, and gave to each an added weight in the 
eyes of the world. 

Of all the branches of foreign commerce, which centred in 
Amsterdam, the Baltic trade was, if not the greatest in amount, at 
least the oldest and the most necessary to the welfare of the 
country. Once almost monopolised by the German Hanse towns, 
the Netherlanders had gradually obtained a greater and greater 
share of the ‘ eastern traffic,’ as it was called, until all shipping but 
their own had practically ceased to frequent the Baltic ports.” The 
Hanseatic league touched the zenith of its greatness in the successful 
war waged against Waldemar III of Denmark in 1370; after this 
they had to struggle against Dutch competition in their own waters 


13 Amsterdam was built upon piles in the midst of a morass. The Town Hall stood 
upon 13,659 Norwegian pine-trunks. 

44 «The house with the heads,’ from certain stone heads placed between the first- 
floor windows. 

18 Another brother, Jacobus Trip, also married a sister of de Geer. Their sons Louis 
and Henry were the builders of the famous Trippenhuis, till lately the museum of 
Dutch art. Henry married a niece, and his cousin Adrian Trip a daughter of de Geer 
The Trips became manufacturers as well as merchants, and in 1638 their factories were 
shown to Marie de Medicis as one of the sights of Amsterdam. 

16 Oosterse negotie. 

” Berg, De Nederlanden en de Hanseverbond, passim. Luzac, Holland’s Rijkdom, 
i, 136-138. 
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until at last by their short-sighted policy during the thirty years’ 
war they entirely succumbed before their rivals.'* In 1645, out of 
1035 vessels which passed through the Sound between 19 June and 
16 Nov., all but 49 had sailed from Dutch ports, and by far the 
larger portion of these from Amsterdam.” Such a state of things 
naturally brought the United Provinces into the closest commercial 
relations with the two Scandinavian kingdoms. These powers, 
however, were in almost constant antagonism to each other, for 
each aimed at supremacy over the same waters, and they were 
moreover divided by the bitter memories of an almost secular feud. 
The Dutch therefore were compelled more or less to take sides, and 
their sympathies were generally with the Swedes. The Danish 
monarch controlled the passage of the Sound, and derived a large 
portion of his income from the tolls which he levied upon passing 
vessels. These tolls fell chiefly upon the Dutch merchants, and 
were a heavy tax upon their profits and a serious hindrance to trade. 
Continual friction was the result, and negotiations, which, as a rule, 
led to nothing. 

At the time when Louis de Geer settled at Amsterdam, both 
Sweden and Denmark were ruled by princes of exceptional merit ; 
and, as both strove by all the means in their power to improve the 
resources and extend the frontiers of their respective realms, they 
came into frequent collision. ‘I have a higher opinion,’ said 
Gustavus Adolphus, ‘of the Danish king than of any other prince 
in Europe, but,’ he added, ‘I wish we were not such near neigh- 
bours.’*° From the commencement of his reign, following the 
policy of his father before him, Gustavus Adolphus had shown a 
keen desire to secure a good understanding with the Dutch, and to 
use their skill and industry in opening out the trade of Sweden. 
In this endeavour he was aided unintentionally by the arbitrary 
and irritating conduct of King Christian in the enforcement of the 
tolls, and his friendly advances met with a ready reception. Among 
other leading Dutchmen with whom the Swedish monarch was 
thus brought into contact was Louis de Geer. The warrior king 
was in constant need of arms and munition for his campaigns; 
moreover, in his mines he possessed abundant materials, but he 
had no ready money either to work the ore or to forge the weapons. 
In the merchant he was fortunate enough to -find just the man 
who was both able and willing to help him in his difficulties, and 
to supply all his requirements. 

But we must return upon our steps a little, and show how the 
two men first became acquainted. In the very year of de Geer’s 
settlement at Amsterdam, the states-general, being desirous of 

18 Koenen, Voorl. over ned. Handel, p. 51. 


19 Kernkamp, De Sleutels van de Sont, pp. 259, 290. 
% Fryxell, Gustaff II Adolf, p. 24: jag unsker blott att vi icke vore sa ndra grannar, 


ryr2 
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making a great purchase of ordnance for the service of the ad- 
miralty, selected him as their agent, and despatched him to Sweden 
with letters of introduction to the king. The commission was dis- 
charged with punctuality and promptitude, so much indeed to the 
satisfaction of his employers, that de Geer appears ever afterwards to 
have retained the confidence and esteem of their high mightinesses. 
His name frequently occurs in the records of their discussions, and 
he was entrusted by them from time to time with various important 
commissions. He even raised and equipped bodies of troops for 
their service, and not only so, but advanced the money wherewith 
to pay them. There seemed, indeed, no limit to the enterprise and 
ambitious scale of the man’s undertakings. His operations stretched 
out beyond the boundaries of the Provinces. Mansfeld, Christian 
of Brunswick, and the king of Denmark, all applied to him for 
assistance in the enlisting and arming of troops; and in 1617, at 
the recommendation of the states-general, he raised in the Low 
Countries a regiment of infantry, fully accoutred, to serve under 
the flag of the Venetian republic. 

De Geer had, in fact, while still a young man, attained a 
position of Kuropean repute, and had in a few years largely con- 
tributed to making Amsterdam, in an age of warfare, the staple 
market of arms. It was no slight achievement, and the authorities 
were fully alive to the advantage which was thereby conferred upon 
the country, and with wise foresight the states-general extended to 
de Geer their special patronage, and lent him every possible facility 
for the transport and delivery of his wares. 

It was just at this time, when de Geer, far from being satisfied 
with the success which had already attended his efforts, was eagerly 
on the watch for every opportunity of extending his already wide- 
spread business operations, that a new field of activity presented 
itself before him. An embassy was sent in 1617 by Gustavus 
Adolphus to Holland, partly to gain the good will of the states- 
general, and still more for the purpose of raising a loan, to enable 
him to pay for ships and troops for his campaign in Livonia. It was 
successful in both its objects, and the ambassador, John Skytte, 
obtained leave to raise in the United Provinces the money required 
by the king upon the security of the produce of the royal Swedish 
copper mines. The principal contributor was Louis de Geer. The 
motives which prompted him were no doubt of a mixed character, 
sentimental quite as much as financial. He felt the strongest 
religious and political sympathy with the heroic king, who was 
already regarded as the champion of the protestant cause; but at 
the same time, with his usual acumen, he perceived that much might 
be made for mercantile purposes of his newly acquired lien upon 
the mines of Sweden. 


He had probably been long familiar with the fact that the 
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northern realm abounded in metal ores. The silver mines of Sala, 
and the copper mines of Fahlen, had indeed been long celebrated 
for their richness, and furnished the greater part of the revenues 
of the crown. But the iron mines, which from the quality and 
quantity of the ore were the most valuable of all, had been but 
imperfectly developed. Till the time of Charles IX they were almost 
neglected, and before 1604, when it was forbidden by decree, all 
the raw iron was exported to Germany to be worked. On Gustavus 
Adolphus’ accession, attention, was at once directed to the improve- 
ment of this, as of other branches of national trade and industry, 
and German workmen were introduced and settled at Norképing to 
erect furnaces and foundries, and to instruct the Swedes in the 
art of forging in the German fashion.” 

Now de Geer, as a native of Liége, had from a boy been 
familiar with the processes of the iron industry; and he knew his 
countrymen were in their handicraft the most skilful to be found. 
It occurred to him, then, that the exploitation of the Swedish mines 
might afford him an excellent investment for his growing capital. 
He believed that in his hands, and by the employment of Walloon 
workmen, he might with great advantage and profit to himself 
become manufacturer as well as merchant. It was, moreover, 
easy for him to obtain all the information he required before risk- 
ing his fortune on so great a venture. 

A certain Gillis de Besche, like the father and father-in-law of 
de Geer, of noble Liége extraction and a protestant, had been, like 
them, compelled by religious persecution to fly with his family from 
his country. He found an asylum in Sweden.” Both he himself and 
his sons appear to have been skilled in various branches of industry, 
and hence were well received, and permitted to settle in the country 
by Charles IX. The eldest son Gerard was appointed architect to the 
king, and in 1608 was entrusted with the building of the two great 
towers of Upsala cathedral.* In consequence of a journey to the 
Netherlands in 1615 his attention was directed to the possibilities of 
mining, and on his return he in association with his brother William, 
who had made a special study of the methods of metal working, took 
on lease the iron mines of Formark, which at a later period he bought. 
To his countryman William de Besche de Geer now turned in the 


21 Cronholm, Sveriges Historia under Gustaf II Adolfs regering, iv. 68, 76, 299, 
377. Buren, Tankar dfwer Landt-Bruket, Bergsrirelsen, Manufactures och Handler, 
uli det firre Gustavianske Tidehwarfwet met tillimpadt déreminne ifwer Stamfadren 
Herr Louis de Geer, sisom Svenske Néringarnes miigtige Befordrare uti firra Seculo. 
The last is a prize essay on de Geer’s Swedish career, written in 1783. A prize was also 
offered by the Swedish Academy for an essay on Louis de Geer in 1829, which was 
gained by its secretary, Bishop Franzen, and may be found in the transactions of 
the Academy. 

#2 On the de Besche family see de Geer’s Lodewijk de Geer. Appendix x’i. 

23 Afterwards destroyed by fire. 
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full confidence of obtaining trustworthy answers to his inquiries. He 
wished to know, first, whether it were prudent and advisable to 
embark his money in Swedish mining at all; and secondly, if so, 
whether there were any particular spot at once rich in ore and with 
facilities for working and development. The reply of de Besche 
was decided and favourable on both points. De Geer, therefore, 
without further hesitation commissioned him to act as his agent, 
in procuring from the king the lease of the mine which he had 
recommended. Gustavus Adolphus received the proposal favour- 
ably, and a covenant was signed 12 Oct. 1619, by which the domain 
of Finspong was leased to de Geer for the annual sum of 5,675 rix- 
dalers.* inspong is situated in east Gothland, in one of the most 
picturesque parts of Sweden, in a country abounding in wood and 
in streams of falling water. Here then ready to hand lay the fuel 
and the motive power, while, still further to enhance the value of 
the tract as a manufacturing centre, a navigable stream gave 
admirable facilities for transport to and from the port of Norkoping. 

Scarcely had de Geer entered into possession of the mines, when 
he commenced operations on the largest scale. Twelve forges with 
six hammers and a double smelting furnace were quickly erected. 
Workmen were imported from Germany, and warehouses built at 
Nork6ping, and so strenuous were the efforts to push on the work, 
and so well organised and thorough was the system adopted, that in 
a very short space of time the factories of Finspong were enabled to 
supply the government with all the artillery and other munitions of 
war that they required. Gustavus Adolphus on his part, feeling how 
great an advantage accrued to the state from such a development 
of its natural resources, was not only ready, but eager, to free the 
foreign ironmasters from all hurtful restrictions upon their trade. 
By a royal decree, dated 20 July, 1619, he granted to de Geer and 
de Besche freedom from all dues upon the transport of their goods, 
and by a series of other decrees* at different intervals during the 
following decade conferred on them many and special privileges, as 
marks of his favour and protection. 

During all these years de Besche was the active superintendent 
of the Swedish works. De Geer had complete confidence in him, 
and preferred himself to remain at Amsterdam, now become the 
chief entrepot of the iron trade, surveying and controlling from his 
counting-house with the vigilant and practised skill of a master 
the entire field of operations, commercial and financial, in which 
he was engaged. With Gustavus Adolphus he was in frequent 

24 On this subject Cronholm in his Gustaf II Adolfs regering, iv. 348, thus writes : 
Vi kunna icke hir forbiga den utmirkte man, som pa en ny och stikrére grundval lyf- 
tade och utvidgade jernhandteringen, sa att detta yrke blef den rikasta kéllan for 


nationalvil stindet, sedan bearbetningen hade erhallit en utstrdckning, som giorde jernet 
till Sverige firndmsta exportrara. 


8 Apr. 1621; 27 Aug. 1623; 2 Oct, 1624; 27 Apr. 1627; 18 Jan. 1629, 
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communication, and not only supplied him with all the requisites 
for his army and camp, but at times was commissioned to raise 
troops for the Swedish service. In 1626 the king gave further 
proof of his appreciation of the merchant, who had become so 
indispensable to him, by appointing him acting manager of the 
copper company, which had been formed under the royal auspices 
four years before, and in which de Geer had placed a considerable 
sum of money. 

It has already been mentioned that the produce of these copper 
mines was the most lucrative possession of the crown of Sweden. 
In times of pressure they furnished the royal exchequer with a 
ready means either of raising loans on mortgage, or still more 
frequently, in default of specie, of liquidating the claims of creditors 
by an equivalent of copper. In his many transactions with the 
king large quantities of this metal had thus found their way from 
Sweden to de Geer, and had gradually led him to take up the trade 
in copper, as a supplementary branch of merchandise. The offer 
therefore of Gustavus was in every way advantageous to him, and 
he at once, on accepting the post, entered upon his new duties with 
characteristic vigour and thoroughness. New and improved forges 
and factories were built at Norképing, Nyképing, and Danwich. 
The output was largely increased, while at the same time the pro- 
cesses were simplified and cheapened by the use of water-power, 
and the application of the latest scientific methods. 

Such a post seemed almost to necessitate his presence in Sweden. 
Already in 1625 the king in a letter to de Besche had offered to 
confer the rights of Swedish citizenship on de Geer, if he would 
but consent to reside in the land, where he had such great interests 
at stake, and two years later he took a further step. He sent to 
the Dutch merchant a letter of naturalisation, couched in the most 
flattering terms :— 


Having seen and commended [so it runs] the honourable integrity both 
of life and manners, as well as the singular aptitude and uncommon ex- 
perience in mercantile affairs of Louis de Geer, and above all recalling 
to our memory all the many and great services, which for many years 
already he has not only rendered, but has undertaken in the future to 
render to our kingdom, we admit him into the number of our citizens. 


Who could refuse to avail himself of an offer so graciously 
made, and so valuable in itself? For although special privileges 
had been accorded to him, de Geer still remained a foreigner in 
a land where, despite of the enlightened policy of Gustavus 
Adolphus, serious impediments were still placed in the way of free 
intercourse with alien traders. As a Swedish subject, and only as 


% On this see Vreede, Nederlanden Zweden in staatkundige betrekking, pp. 166- 
170, 
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a Swedish subject, could he enjoy those rights of monopoly, which 
the favour of the king was willing to bestow upon him, and which 
were in that age the accepted principles of political economy.” 

De Geer determined then to come to Sweden, and to leave for 
a time the management of his affairs at Amsterdam in other hands. 
He took up his abode at Norképing, and built a house there, which 
he made his headquarters during a residence of three years. 
This was his longest continuous sojourn in the northern realm, 
which he never regarded as his home. The ‘ house with the heads’ 
on the Keizersgracht at Amsterdam was ever the spot round which 
his affections were entwined, and which to him was ‘ home’ to his 
life’s end. 

In the year preceding this de Geer had taken on lease from the 
crown yet three other iron mines at Leufsta, Gimo, and Osterby in 
Upland. Such manifold undertakings would have crushed a less 
courageous and clear-headed man. For de Geer had many rivals, 
and as many enemies as rivals. The native Swedes were jealous of 
the intruder, the Liibeck merchants struggled hard to retain their 
hold upon a market that had been once their own, and his own 
compatriots of the southern Netherlands saw with resentment their 
superior methods of working transferred to Sweden, and their old 
established trade threatened by the upstart factories of Norképing. 
For de Geer had boldly transplanted a body of Walloon artisans to 
Sweden, having previously obtained from the king permission for 
them not merely to settle, but to worship according to their Calvin- 
istic faith.* In his contest with his enemies and competitors the 
Dutch merchant could always implicitly rely upon the support of 
two all-powerful friends, the king of Sweden and the states-general 
of the United Provinces. The latter, as has already been shown, 
were his early patrons, and they befriended him to the close of his 
career. With the great Gustavus his relations were confidential 
and almost intimate. He assisted him in his efforts to give an 
impulse to Swedish commerce by the erection of trading companies 
on the lines of the famous Dutch East and West India Companies, 
and by raising for him through these companies the loans which 
he needed for his military expeditions. De Geer himself appears to 
have advanced him in 1628 the sum of 50,000 rixdalers, and shortly 
afterwards another loan of 82,000. No cloud seems ever to have 
arisen between the men, as not unfrequently happens between 
debtor and creditor, more especially when one of them is a king, 


27 Mr.F. W.Bain (Christina, Queen of Sweden, p. 147) remarks : ‘ Monopolies and the 
system of guilds were the basis of Swedish economical principles ; a man might make 
himself a king in Sweden,’ said Klas Fleming, ‘ but he could not make himself a tailor.’ 

*8 For long the descendants of these settlers retained their Walloon tongue in the 
midst of a foreign nation, and to this day the names of families living around Danemora 
betray their Netherland origin. 
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and the other a foreign tradesman. Each had confidence in the 
other, and no greater proof of the Swedish hero’s esteem for the 
merchant is needed than the fact that, in the midst of his 
dazzling career of victory through Germany, the king sent for de 
Geer to visit him in his camp, in order to ask his counsel on 
different matters of business. They met at Kitzingen in the spring 
of 1632, and there conferred for the last time. De Geer made his 
way back by the Rhine, not without considerable personal risk, to 
Amsterdam, and in a few short months Gustavus was at Lutzen to 
meet his tragic fate. 

The death of the king however effected no change in de Geer’s 
position in Sweden. In Axel Oxenstierna, who during the long 
minority of the young queen was destined to occupy so prominent a 
place not merely in the Swedish regency but in the councils of 
Europe, he found both a willing supporter and a warm friend. 
Oxenstierna, unlike most of his contemporaries, held most liberal 
views on the subject of trade.” He knew that the weakness of 
Sweden lay in her poverty. A large part of her soil was barren; 
her harbours sealed by ice for many months in the year; her 
one source of wealth the buried treasures of her mines, difficult of 
access and costly to realise. He saw, even more clearly than his 
master before him, that for the full development of the mining 
industry foreign capital and foreign skill were essential. In foster- 
ing the undertakings of de Geer he had to run counter to many a 
narrow national prejudice, but, as the result proved, he was acting 
the part of a sagacious and truly patriotic statesman. 

It has been already stated that, after his interview with 
Gustavus Adolphus at Kitzingen, de Geer returned to Amsterdam. 
About a year later his wife died. The union between him and 
Adrienne Gérard had been one of unmixed happiness. On the 
day of his marriage he had made the following entry in his memo- 
randum book. ‘In the name of God I have been wedded, 27 May 
1612, to Adrienne Gérard my wife. May the Lord bless us 
through his Holy Spirit, and make us to live in love and unity 
together to his honour and our weal. Amen.’ The bonds of 
strong affection were cemented, as the years passed on, by the 
birth of a numerous family. Deeply and genuinely religious, they 
welcomed with joy each little one that ‘God sent them,’ and neither 
of them ever lost amidst increasing riches and good fortune their 
attachment, above all other things, to the quiet and unostentatious 
home, where they lived in affluence indeed, but with unaffected 
simplicity. 

In the autumn of 1634, being then far advanced in pregnancy, 
and for some time in failing health, a feeling that she would not 
survive the birth of the infant gained firm possession of the mind 


” Bain, Christina, Queen of Sweden, pp. 28, 29. 
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of Adrienne. Yet she never allowed herself to become depressed, 
but contentedly, and even cheerfully, prepared herself for the worst. 
Quietly she talked over with her husband all that she wished to be 
done when she should be no more, and attempted by anticipation 
to alleviate his grief at the inevitable separation that was to come. 
‘I shall leave behind me everything in order,’ she said, ‘that you 
may have no trouble." She was not deceived; and though she 
gave birth to a living son, she had not strength to rally. She 
kissed her heart-broken husband, as he prayed her for the children’s 
sake not to give up hopes of life. ‘I have,’ she replied, ‘ com- 
mended them to God, and rest assured that He will protect them. 
As to their earthly welfare I confide in you; you must henceforth 
be father and mother too.” On 21 December, ‘the Friday before 
Christmas at ten o’clock in the morning,’ she passed away. Ina 
letter to his children de Geer gives pathetic expression to his im- 
mense sorrow, and sets before them as a model his own experience 
of happy married life. 


Our hearts [he writes]: formed but one heart, our two wills but one 
will, our inclinations, thoughts, wishes, acts, dispositions, were as if they 
proceeded from a single breast. A single glance sufficed to calm our 
sorrows. As soon as we had imparted our troubles the one to the other, 
we felt them lightened. We had no thoughts that we did not share 
together. For two and twenty years and a half we have lived in the 
happiest bonds of marriage union, and, though many storms have passed 
over our heads, it seems as short as if it were but a beginning still. And 
when we by chance, as sometimes happened, spoke about death, each one 
wished to precede the other. She urged the great love she bore me, and 
the burden of managing our affairs ; but I was zealous not to be outdone 
in love, and each brought forward arguments and reasons to support their 
contention. After such a strife of love, which not infrequently we had, 
in softened mood we approached God with the prayer that, if it were good 
for us, He would leave us yet some years together, that we might be able 
to bring up our children in his fear. But although she believed that I 
should die before her, yet was she far more prepared and fitter than I, 
for her heart was more upright than mine God hath thus been 
gracious to her and heard her prayers. He hath exalted her to a 
more glorious existence than that of this world. She tastes of the eternal 
bliss that knows no cares.*! 


Of the sixteen children whom Adrienne had borne to de Geer, 
six sons and seven daughters survived her. The two eldest, 
Laurence and Louis, already in their twenty-first and nineteenth 
years respectively, became, at a later time, the heads of the Dutch 
and Swedish branches of the family. Of the daughters, all of 
whom married, Adrienne became the wife of Adrian Trip, her first 
cousin ; Ida, of Charles de Besche, the son of her father’s trusted 
friend and associate. 


" De Witt, Lodewijk de Geer, pp. 16, 17, 
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The death of his wife and the care of his children did not cause 
the energies of de Geer to slacken. To shirk the duties that lay 
before him would have seemed to one of his profoundly religious 
temperament at once a slight to the memory of the departed, and 
a want of submission to and trust in the Divine Providence. In 
1635 we find him once more at Norképing. The place under his 
fostering care had now become the first seaport and chief industrial 
centre of Sweden, and was rapidly growing in population and im- 
portance. The two years which he now spent there were marked, 
if possible, by still greater activity than before in the developing of 
his various mines and factories, in the leasing of new domains in 
different parts of the country, and in the opening out of fresh 
branches of handicraft. _One manufactory was erected for the 
making of steel and iron wire, another for nails, spikes, and horse- 
shoes, each under the superintendence of skilled Walloon workmen, 
and furnished with all the latest and most approved machinery 
and contrivances for expediting production with the greatest eco- 
nomy of labour. 

In July 1637 de Geer returned again to Amsterdam for a 
sojourn of three years. During that time nothing of importance 
appears to have disturbed the even tenor of his prosperous life. 
His sons were now able to relieve him of much of the drudgery of 
business detail, and fortified by the alliance and support of the 
great houses of Trip at Amsterdam, and of de Besche in Sweden, 
he knew that his position was unassailable. 


In 1640 the privileges accorded to de Geer for the casting of 
ordnance by the Swedish regency required renewal. One of the 
regents, Admiral Gyllenhielm,® had himself erected a foundry for 
cannon, and he seized the opportunity to write to de Geer, ‘mon bon 
ami bien respecté,’ and propose, as a return for his good services, that 
they should enter into partnership. The answer of the merchant 
is not known, but he visited Sweden immediately afterwards, and 
would not be likely to decline a proposal which offered him so many 
advantages. Be this as it may, what is quite certain is, that de 
Geer did actually secure the association in two of his undertakings 
of a member of the council of regency, even more powerful than 
his ‘ good friend’ Admiral Gyllenhielm. As has been already stated, 
the great chancellor himself, always deeply interested in commercial 
matters, had from their first acquaintance maintained the friendliest 
relations with de Geer, whose great capacity he, no mean judge of 
men, both recognised and admired. Among the enterprises which 


* Half-brother to Gustavus Adolphus, a brave soldier and accomplished man of 
letters. 


* The whole letter, which is couched in the most friendly terms, is given by de Geer, 
Lodewijk de Geer. Appendix xix, 
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were originated by the Dutch merchant were two companies, the 
one for building ships at Werterdyk, the other a Suedo-Dutch 
trading company to the West Coast of Africa. In both of these 
Oxenstierna took shares. The bond between the two men was ren-. 
dered yet closer by the marriage of one of de Geer’s granddaughters 
with Ake Oxenstierna, the statesman’s nephew. 

In 1640 de Geer returned to Sweden with a special object. In 
Sweden at this period the nobles were all-powerful. Their privi- 
leges were enormous. 


By the form of government, the whole administration of the state was 
placed in their hands. They could only be judged by their peers; their 
property could not pass, by sale or otherwise, into the hands of the crown ; 
they were untaxed, no taxes could even be imposed on the peasants in 
their domains without their consent. 


And this at a time when the whole resources of the state were 
strained to exhaustion to supply the demands of a long and costly 
war. But so far from lending their aid to the distressed finances 
of the country, 


they took advantage of the necessities of the state to purchase often for 
merely nominal values those crown lands which the king (and the regency) 
had to sell to get money, for only the nobility might purchase these lands, 
and thus having no competitors they bought them frequently for next to 
nothing.* 


De Geer, then, as a reward for his many services, applied to the 
regents for admission into the ranks of the Swedish nobility. He 
himself, though contented with, nay proud of his position as a plain 
merchant-citizen of Amsterdam, was well aware of the many benefits 
which would accrue to him, and above all to his descendants, as a 
member of this privileged caste. He wished to be enabled to become 
the purchaser of the domains which he had hitherto only been able 
to lease from the crown. He had vastly increased their value, and 
he desired to hold them on no insecure tenure, and to have the power 
to transmit them to his sons. Being by birth a noble of ancient 
lineage, the dignity in itself was not an object of ambition to 
him. 

His request was granted. On 4 Aug. 1641 a patent of nobility, 
signed by the five regents, was conferred upon him and his heirs. 
Shortly afterwards he took his seat in the house of nobles, and pur- 
chased a second Swedish residence in Stockholm. His next step 
was to acquire, as his own, his mines and factories at Finspong and 
East Gothland, and two years later, Osterby, Gimo, and Leufsta in 


* A cape on the west coast of Morocco between 30° and 31° was named by one 
of the expeditions of this company Cape de Geer. It still retains the name. 
% Bain, Christina, Queen of Sweden, p. 127. 
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Upland, together with other properties. For these he paid down 
the iarge price of 123,722 rixdalers, and became henceforth one of 
the largest land proprietors in the kingdom. ‘ His possessions,’ 
says a Swedish writer,® ‘ surpassed in extent the dominions of many 
small German princes.’ The facility with which de Geer obtained 
such valuable and important concessions from the Swedish govern- 
ment, was not due, however, entirely to gratitude. The grant of 
the patent and the prerogatives attached to it served as part payment 
for the large loans advanced to the Swedish exchequer by de Geer, 
and was a convenient way of liquidating claims which pressed 
heavily on the impoverished finances of the country. 

Events soon occurred which enabled the newly made noble on 
his part to show that he was not unmindful of the favours he had 
received. Troubles were brewing between Denmark and Sweden, 
and also between Denmark and the Netherlands, and in the issue 
de Geer had an opportunity of rendering great public services to 
both the lands of which he was an adopted citizen. 


For many years Christian IV had looked with jealous eyes and 
scarcely veiled hostility upon the ever-growing influence of Sweden. 
For half a century’ he had been continually engaged in wise and 
successful efforts to improve the trade and general prosperity of his 
country, and now in his old age he had lived to see his hated 
Scandinavian rival, the arbiter of Europe, and the entire Baltic 
trade in the hands of the Hollanders. Peace had indeed subsisted 
between Sweden and Denmark for thirty years, but it had always 
been of the nature of an armed truce, maintained through motives 
of expediency, and liable at any moment to sudden interruption. 
There can be but little question that had the Danish king at any 
time between 1613 and 1643 found a favourable occasion for declar- 
ing war upon Sweden, he would only too gladly have availed himself 
of it. 

With the United Provinces he had likewise been involved during 
his whole reign in constant difficulties. As has been already 
pointed out, the Sound tolls, harshly and arbitrarily levied, were a 
source of never-failing friction and perennial disagreement between 
the two governments. Christian, moreover, since 1638 had inclined 

_ openly to the side of the house of Habsburg, and, though he did not 
actually assist them with his arms, showed clearly that his sym- 
pathies were with Spain and Austria, the sworn foes of Holland and 
Sweden. 

This attitude of his led in 1640 to the conclusion of a treaty 
between the states-general and the Swedish regency, ‘ for securing 
the freedom and protection of shipping and commerce in the Baltic, 

%6 Buren, Tankar, ii. 20. 
7 Christian IV, born in 1577, became king of Denmark in 1593. 
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and North Seas,’ and one of the secret articles gave permission to 
Sweden to buy or hire ships and ammunition, and to enlist crews 
in the Netherlands. In 1648 the seizure of eight Swedish ships *® 
by the Danish custom-house officials furnished the pretext for a very 
strong-handed proceeding on the part of Queen Christina’s govern- 
ment.” 

Oxenstierna was far too shrewd and wary a statesman not to be 
well informed of the projects and combinations by which the Danish 
king was plotting to rob the Swedes of the hard-won fruits of their 
many victories. The chancellor knew that he was but biding his 
time, and he determined to forestall him. Secret orders were des- 
patched to Torstenson, whose victorious weapons had swept the 
imperial armies out of the north of Germany, to make himself master 
of the continental dominions of King Christian. With the extra- 
ordinary rapidity which characterised all his military movements, 
the Swedish general at once set out from Silesia in the month of 
December, and before the declaration of war in January 1644 he 
had overrun Holstein and Schleswig, and taken up his winter 
quarters in Jutland. At the same time another Swedish army 
under Horn entered Schonen and took Helsingburg. 

For a moment all was confusion and terror in Denmark. Not even 
the inhabitants of the capital thought themselves secure. But the 
old king, though taken completely by surprise, was not dismayed. 
As brave as he was full of resource, he set himself at once to stem 
the panic, to raise troops, and to make his ships ready for service. 
In a very short time all the channels were patrolled, camps were 
formed along the shores of Funen, and the worst danger was 
averted. 

The great difficulty of the Swedes lay in the relative weakness 
of their fleet, which was much inferior in strength to that of the 
Danes. But without being masters of the sea they could effect 
nothing. The eyes of both the contending powers then were 
anxiously turned to the United Provinces. The Swedish resident *! 
claimed their assistance on the strength of the treaty of 1640; the 
Danish king on the other hand sent a special envoy “ to represent 
to the states-general that the Swedes, in attacking him without 
ostensible cause and without a declaration of war, had acted dis- 
honourably and contrary to the laws of nations, and to endeavour | 


% Tot versekering van de veijigheijt en vrijheijt van de Scheepvaart en Koophandel 
in d’Oost- en Noordzee. Aitzema (Saken van Stact en Oorlog, vi. 42-73) gives the 
whole text of the treaty. 

*” Among them some of de Geer’s. 

© An excellent account of the causes of the Dano-Swedish war of 1643-44, and 
of the events and negotiations connected with it, will be found in Dr. Kernhamp’s 
monograph, De Sleutels van de Sont, 1890. 

| Spiering. 

“ Gunther. The resident was named Tancken. 
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by promises and concessions in the matter of the tolls to secure 
their neutrality. 

It was at this moment that Oxenstierna bethought him of apply- 
ing for help to Louis de Geer. He addressed himself to him accord- 
ingly, and de Geer willingly fell in with his proposals and consented 
to act as Swedish emissary to Holland. His instructions were that 
he should in the first place seek an interview with the stadholder 
and the states-general, and strive to induce them to lend active 
naval assistance to the Swedes, and then, in case of refusal, to raise 
on his own account (under the secret article of the treaty of 1640) 
for the service of the Swedish government a fleet of at least thirty 
vessels, fully equipped for war. 

The great merchant set out early in 1644 for Germany to 
confer with John Oxenstierna,* the chancellor’s son, and arrange 
certain details about the manning of the fleet. From Germany 
the envoy travelled straight to the Hague. Here he speedily found 
that, so far as regarded the prince of Orange, his mission was use- 
less. And the influence of the stadholder in the councils of the 
United Provinces was now at its greatest height. In the states- 
general and the states of Holland alike his opinion was not only 
asked on every occasion, but was almost always implicitly followed.“ 
Now Frederick Henry had his own reasons for declaring in favour 
of neutrality in the quarrel between the Scandinavian powers: 
(1) he did not wish his own military plans to be interfered with ; 
(2) he thought it disadvantageous to the common cause that 
Sweden should not be able to devote its entire strength to the war in 
Germany ; (3) he did not hold it to be beneficial to the commerce of 
the Netherlands that either Sweden or Denmark should be supreme 
in the Baltic;* (4) he had a feeling of personal friendship * for 
Christian IV. His views prevailed. After many delays and consul- 
tations the states-general determined to hold aloof from hostilities 
and to despatch an embassy of mediation.‘ 

De Geer saw that no time was to be lost. When he discovered 
the course which the ruling powers were taking, he determined to 
act and if possible to anticipate their decision. He put himself in 
communication with his friends in the different seaports, and at 

* At this time Swedish plenipotentiary to the peace congress at Osnabriick. Ina 
letter Oxenstierna referred his son for all information to de Geer. Jag referarar my 
pa Louis de Geer, hvilken dig hela saken, dir han finner liigenhet at tala med dig, 
berettandes varder. (Oxenstierna, Brefvexling, i. 105.) In another letter (i. 123) he 
expresses his fullest confidence in de Geer. 

** See Encuisnh Historica Review, Jan. 1890, pp. 51, 52. 

** See Kernkamp, De Sleutels van de Sont, pp. 68, 69. 

* Garde, Den Dansk-Norsk Simagts Historie, p. 183. Christian IV hafde imid- 
lertid en oprigtig Veni Prindsen af Oranien. 

“ De Geer, Lod. de Geer. Appendix xxiii. gives a number of quotations from the. 


letters of Grotius upon the attitude of the United Provinces at this time, which Grotius 
disapproves, 
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once set to work to hire and equip the vessels which he had under- 
taken to provide for the Swedish service.** 

Such proceedings could not escape the notice of the Danish 
envoys, who both personally and by writing “° protested to the states- 
general, and asked that de Geer should be compelled to desist from 
his preparations. The result affords a curious illustration of the 
complicated nature of the government of the republic. In conse- 
quence of the appeal that was made to them, two commissioners 
were appointed by the generality *° to proceed to Amsterdam, and 
make fuil inquiries as to the matter from the board of admiralty 
of that town. The admiralty replied that they had not interfered 
with de Geer, because that they believed he was acting with the 
good will and connivance of the states. De Geer was then himsclf 
summoned, and asked to offer an explanation of his prcccedings. 
His contention likewise was that the stadholder and the authori- 
ties must have been aware of his preparations, since he had made 
no attempt to conceal them, and that he had regarded silence as 
consent. The commissioners thereupon requested the admiralty 
to forbid any further equipment of vessels for the service of foreign 
potentates. ‘It is not in our power to comply with your request,’ 
rejoined the admiralty ; ‘ such orders can only be put into effect by 
the magistracies of the several seaports.’ 

In such disputes as these time was gained. Meanwhile de Geer 
and his agents skilfully enlisted on the side of Sweden the public 
opinion of the trading communities of Holland and Zealand, 
harassed, as they had been for so many years, by the vexatious 
Sound dues. The states of Holland took the matter up, and repre- 
sented to the states-general that the undertaking of de Geer was 
strictly in accordance with the treaty of 1640, and on the following 
day (16 April) the latter assembly consented to a compromise. 
Instructions were sent to the admiralty of Amsterdam, that they 
were to permit the naval force that de Geer had already raised to 
sail, but that no further equipment was to be allowed.*! 

De Geer had gained his point. Before the end of the month 
thirty-two vessels were assembled in the Vlie, ready to sail. They 
.were most of them merchantmen, converted into warships, and of 
no great size or strength, but well armed, and manned by 8,000 
sailors. The supreme command was given to Admiral Martin 


8 Geijer (Gesch. Schwed. iii. 347) quotes a letter of de Geer to the Swedish bishop 
Matthiae, formerly tutor to Queen Christina, in which he laughingly says, Quant a 
mon équipage j’espére que dans quinze jours je le pourrois rendre prest. Je suis le 
marchand converti en homme de guerre ; le marquis Spinola est mort, il faut qu’un 
autre le reléve. March 1644. 

*” Mem. Tancken, 19 March, 1644. Gunther, 26 March. 

© Res. St. Gen., 7 and 8 April, 1644. , 

‘! See Res. Holl., 14 and 15 April. Res. St. Gen., 16 April, 1644. 
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Thijssen, a brave Zealander, who had distinguished himself in 
many an encounter with the Spaniards; under him, as vice-admi- 
ral, was another Zealander, Hendrik Gerritser, with an experienced 
and skilful mariner, named Blom, as rear-admiral. The orders of 
Thijssen were that he should first proceed to the coast of Jutland 
to receive on board a detachment of Torstenson’s soldiers, and that 
then, after endeavouring to break the blockade of Gothenburg 
(then besieged by King Christian in person), he should force the 
passage of the Sound, and join hands with the Swedish fleet in the 
Baltic. 

The admiral accordingly steered towards the west of Denmark, 
and despatching as he went a large squadron under Blom to cruise, 
anchored with the rest of his fleet, some thirteen sail, in the 
Listerdiep, the channel which divides the island of Silt from 
Schleswig. The king no sooner heard of the arrival of the Dutch- 
Swedes (as they were called by their enemies) than he hurried 
with fiery impetuosity, accompanied by nine ships, to bar their exit 
from the narrow seas. The conflict took place on 20 May, and, 
though its issue was undoubtedly to the advantage of the Danes, it 
was one of those struggles about which the evidence, as to what 
actually took place, is somewhat contradictory and confused.™ 
The facts seem to have been these. Thijssen had at the moment 
thirteen vessels under his orders, but these, owing to their 
inferiority in size and weight of metal, were not more than a match 
for the nine ships of the king of Denmark, supposing that both 
fleets had employed their full strength. But for some reason, 
whether contrary winds or mistake of signals, the bulk of the Dutch 
vessels took no part in the action. The admiral’s ship found herself 
during some time alone in the midst of the enemy, and despite the 
most heroic defence would have been speedily sunk, had not the 
two vessels commanded by Vice-Admiral Gerritser and Captain 
Bronwer come to the rescue, and thrown themselves with desperate 
gallantry into the unequal fight. For a while they held their oppo- 
nents at bay, but at last were driven to seek shelter in the shallow 
water, where the Danes could not follow them, pierced through and 
through with shot, and with a heavy loss in killed and wounded." 
As a strong detachment of the Danish fleet remained on watch, on 
1 June another attempt was made by the Dutch to break through 
and again failed. Provisions now began to run short, and they 


5? De Jonge, Nederl. Zeewesen, i. 129. 

88 For a full circumstantial account from the Danish point of view see Chr. Bruun’s 
Slaget paa Kolberger-heide, while for a fair survey of the whole evidence from the 
Dutch side Dr. Kernkamp’s Sleutels van de Sont may be consulted. 

5¢ Thijssen in his own report says: Ons schip Gulde Swaen zoo geschooten en door- 
geschooten is, dattet een wonder is te zien. Kernkamp, p. 300, 
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would quickly have found themselves in very evil plight, had not a 
storm fortunately arisen, which dispersed the blockading squadron. 
Thijssen promptly availed himself of his opportunity, made for the 
open sea, and succeeded in bringing back his damaged ships safely 
to Amsterdam. 

Great were the rejoicings of the Danes over the inglorious 
collapse of the expedition ; and they were to be greater still when to 
their triumph over the auxiliary fleet from Holland was to be added 
a great victory gained over the Swedes on the following 11 July off 
Colberg-heath,” a victory largely due to the personal courage and 
conduct of their indomitable old king, who led his vessel into the 
thickest of the fight, was himself wounded, and had an officer killed 
at his side. The advance of a powerful imperialist army under 
Gallas at the same time compelled the Swedish commanders to 
relinquish their plans for invading the Danish islands. The stars 
in their courses seemed to be fighting for King Christian, all offers 
of mediation were rejected, and everything pointed to the war 
ending with the supremacy of the Danes over the Baltic waters.*® 
To retrieve their disasters a great and immediate effort on the part 
of the Swedes was necessary. It was made, but not by the Swedish 
government. The unaided energy and resources of a single 
merchant of Amsterdam caused the fortunes of the war to veer 
round, and transformed the whole aspect of affairs. The fleet of 
Admiral Thijssen, as we have seen, narrowly escaped from utter 
destruction. An opportune tempest and good seamanship had 
alone rescued it from impending disaster, and it arrived at 
Amsterdam crippled, unseaworthy, and disorganised. Its appear- 
ance on the Y was the signal for an outburst of indignation against 
Louis de Geer. The sailors broke out into open mutiny, partly for 
arrears of pay, and still more because of their disappointed hopes 
of rich booty in the Danish seas. The populace sympathised with 
them. A writer from Amsterdam, probably himself anti-Swedish 
in his feelings, states*’ that ‘here the world is all turned upside 
down ; all the merchants have become good Danes. . . . Within 
a short time we shall hear of great bankruptcies. Louis de Geer has 
not for several days dared to show himself. . . . People are saying that 
he had better put up his barony for sale ; ’ while the Danish resident 
Tancken informs Christian IV, ‘This de Geer finds everywhere but 
bad credit, he has no means left to maintain the fleet further. .. . 
Some sailors lately wished to storm his house, because of their bad 
payment, and their wives cried after him in the streets, so that he 


55 Chr. Bruun, Slaget paa Kolberger-heide. 
 Grot. Epist. 5 Oct. 1644. Rex Daniae, wrote Grotius, ita inflatus, ut, nisi magno 
Suedorum ictu dissecetur, is tumor vix videatur recepturus sanitatem. 


5 Letter dated 15 June 1644 given by Chr. Bruun (see Nijhoff’s Bijdragen, N. R. 
vii. 122). 
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was obliged to take refuge in the nearest house.”** Possibly these 
reports may have been exaggerated; but, be this as it may, one 
thing is certain, that de Geer was neither discouraged nor dismayed 
by the outery against him, nor was. he, as his enemies supposed, 
in any lack of the sinews of war. Orders were given without delay 
for the repair of the damaged fleet, and agents sent out to hire 
other vessels, and enlist fresh crews; not for a moment did the 
great merchant’s resolution falter, and with such vigour and deter- 
mination did he press on the work, that before the end of July 
Thijssen was able to put to sea a second time with another fleet of 
twenty-two sail. 

Success attended him from the outset. Entering the Skaggerak 
he first dispersed the blockading force, which lay before Gothenburg, 
and then made straight for the Sound. He passed the entrance in 
the morning of 19 Aug., hugging closely the coast of Schonen, so as 
to keep out of the range of the cannon on the Danish forts. He 
met with no obstacles, and in the early dawn of the 20th appeared 
before Copenhagen. A squadron of nine Danish ships under the 
command of the king lay at Dragor, and attempted in vain to 
bar his passage. - In full view of thousands of spectators gathered 
on the towers and battlements of the capital, the Dutch admiral 
forced his way through the hostile fleet. It was only to find, 
however, that another Danish squadron lay off the north of the 
Sound, and that he was now enclosed by superior forces. It was a 
critical moment. But the superior seamanship of the Dutch sailors 
and the lighter draught of his vessels enabled Thijssen to out- 
manceuvre and outsail his opponents. Before the sun set he had 
passed Falsterbon, and, leaving his baffled pursuers in the lurch, 
emerged in the open sea, and brought his fleet to anchor in the 
harbour of Calmar.”® 

The Swedish government were overjoyed at the advent of 
the Netherlanders. Thijssen was invited to Stockholm, thanked 
for his services, presented by the queen with a pension and gold 
chain, and made an admiral in the Swedish service. The naval 
strength of Sweden had been indeed at a low ebb before his arrival. 
There was a sad lack both of vessels and of crews. At last twelve 
ships were got ready, and with two or three fireships joined the fleet of 
Thijssen in Calmar Sound in the middle of October, and the whole 
force, consisting of thirty-two sail, put to sea under the supreme 


38 Chr. Bruun in Nijhoff’s Bijdragen, p.123. The original despatch, dated 17 June, 
is in the Geheim. Arch. Holl., and is in German: Dieser de Gvenre findet tiberall gar 
schlecten credit, &c. 

%* The despatches of van Cracauw, the Dutch resident at Helsineur (Rijk’s 
Archief, at The Hague), are full ofinteresting details of Thijssen’s forcing of the Sound, 
and other matters connected with the war. See Kernkamp, Sleutels van de Sont, 
pp. 308, 314. 
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command of Karl Gustaf Wrangell. On 28 October they en- 
countered the Danish fleet, numbering about twenty vessels, between 
Femern and Laaland. A desperate contest ensued, ending in the 
complete defeat of the Danes. Only two or three of the smallest 
vessels escaped; the rest were sunk, burnt, or captured. Admiral 
Proty Mundt and Rear-admiral Ulfeld lost their lives, while Vice- 
admiral Jasmund, with a thousand men, and many officers were 
made prisoners. Shortly afterwards Thijssen returned home to 
Holland with his victorious fleet, having struck a blow which had 
shattered the hopes of the Danish king, and which eventually com- 
pelled him to seek the mediation of the United Provinces, and 
conclude with the Swedes the treaty of peace at Bromsebro.® 

Louis de Geer reaped little but fame from his great achieve- 
ment and services. Of his vast outlay, amounting according to the 
lowest estimate to 1,400,000 florins, and probably far exceeding 
this sum, he never received more than about one-third back. The 
Swedish treasury was drained, and despite of many promises the 
repayments were both small and dilatory. But de Geer had at 
least the satisfaction of being honoured in Sweden for the help he 
had so opportunely rendered to the state, and a free hand was given 
him for the prosecution of his great industrial undertakings. That 
at one time his lavish expenditure upon the expedition, coming 
as it did so soon after he had sunk so much capital in the purchase 
of Finspong and his other lands, caused him temporary embarrass- 
ment, is proved by the pressing letters which he wrote to Queen 
Christina herself, asking that consideration should be shown to his 
claims. But he does not appear to have actually experienced much 
difficulty in placing his credit on as firm a basis as ever, and if he did 
not obtain the pecuniary relief for which he asked, it was at least 
highly flattering to receive a reply in the queen’s own hand, concluding 
with the words, ‘ Je vous prie de croire que vous m’avez obligé de ne 
souffrir que votre honneur coure hazard, mais j’employerai tout mon 
pouvoir & recompenser vos services rendus, montrant ainsi que je de- 
meureray, ce que je suis, votre tres clémente reine, Christine.’ 

It had always been the wish of de Geer to spend his declining 
years in the old home at Amsterdam. At the close of the war, 
then, after regulating all his affairs in Sweden, he transferred 
their immediate management to the hands of his sons, and himself 
returned, as he hoped finally, to Holland. But he was not yet to 


* Famous asa general in the thirty years’ war. He learnt the art of seamanship 
in Holland. 

! Miss. v. Amb. Den. aan H. H. M., 4 Nov. 1644. Dit groot verlies wort alhier 
voort meerendeel toegeschreven die soo niet toegestaene, ten minsten niet verhinderde 
Equipagie van Louis de Geer in Hollandt. 

® For an account of intermediate events and the despatch of the convoy fleet under 
Admiral Witte de Witt, see Enexisn Historican Review, 585, July 1891. 

® De Geer, Lodewijk de Geer, p.40. The letter is dated 16 Sept. 1644, 
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find the repose that he sought. In his absence various difficulties 
arose with the Swedish government about the position and rights 
of his children. The year 1648 saw therefore the old man once 
more in Stockholm, seeking for a personal interview with the queen. 
She received him most graciously, and not only gave him per- 
mission to divide his possessions as he thought fit among his sons, 
but transferred to them in full all the rights and privileges which 
had been awarded to their father. As a special mark of favour and 
esteem she caused his portrait to be painted by David Beck, and 
to be placed in the royal gallery among those who had most dis- 
tinguished themselves in the service of Sweden. He richly 
deserved the honour, for, as the Swedish historian Fryxell says : 
All that was won by the statesmanship of Oxenstierna, by the sword of 
Bauer, Torstenson, and Wrangel, in a desolated Germany streaming with 
blood, has been already lost again; but the advantages which Louis de 
Geer brought to Sweden, by the path of peaceful industry and virtue, 
these still exist, and bear wholesome fruit to a late posterity.® 


It was about this time that de Geer, in association with the 
Chancellor Oxenstierna, set on foot the Suedo-Dutch company 
for trading on the west coast of Africa, and it was probably on 
business connected with the company that he paid short visits 
to Stockholm in 1651 and 1652. The seizure by Cromwell’s cruisers 
of certain of the company’s merchantmen under the impression that 
they were the private property of de Geer, led to diplomatic difficul- 
ties." Oxenstierna was very angry, and instigated the queen to 
demand the restoration of the prizes. The issue is not known, 
but whether from the fatigue of these journeys, or from worry, de 
Geer, who had been for some time in failing health, suddenly became 
worse, and found his way back to Amsterdam a dying man. 

He suffered much during the last weeks of his life, but bore up 
to the end with Christian resignation and peace of mind. At length, 
worn out by pain and weakness, he breathed his last, 29 June 1652, 
at the age of 65. He was buried by the side of his wife in the 
family vault at Dordrecht. 

It remains but to tell what manner of man this was in his private 
life, this master spirit, who by sheer force of energy and capacity 
had raised himseif from small beginnings to be not only the first 
merchant of his time, but one of the foremost men in two great 
states, to both of which he came as a stranger. Of his strong and 

* A pupil of Vandyck, who was employed by Christina for this purpose. An 
excellent engraving of this portrait was made by J. Falck in 1649, a copy of which may 
be found in the folio edition of de Geer’s Lodewijk de Geer, 1852. 

® Fryxell, Beréttelser wr Svenska historien, viii. 155. That the name of de Geer 
is still honoured in Sweden is further shown by the dedication to his memory of a 
charitable institution for sailors’ children, which was named, in 1839, Ludwig de Geer's 


uppfistring’s anstalt fir sjimans soner. 
8 Mémoires de Chanut, iii. 54, 58; de Geer, Le dewijk de Geer, pp. 90, 91. 
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deep affection for his wife and children, and of his sincere piety, 
something has been already said, but not enough to give any true 
idea of the kindly, tender nature, of the width of sympathy, and of 
the elevation of tone, which marked his character, and which stamp 
the career of Louis de Geer with a nobler distinction than could be 
conferred by imposing wealth or the favour of sovereigns. The 
circumstances under which his father had fled from Liége, and the 
education he had received in his early years, had made him some- 
thing more than a strong adherent of the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, a truly God-fearing religious man. His whole soul was filled 
with the idea of the providential ordering of all, even of the smallest 
and most insignificant events of life, and he placed himself 
unreservedly in the hands of God, as an instrument to be used 
according to His good pleasure. In everything he did he was 
deeply impressed with the sense of responsibility and duty. This 
showed itself in different ways. We have already seen that, when 
at the age of twenty-one years he first entered into business at 
La Rochelle, he ‘ made a vow to devote to God a tithe of all that 
the Lord shall permit me to acquire.’ And as he began so he con- 
tinued through life. Whenever a vessel arrived safely in port, a 
portion of the value was set aside for charity, and, if the voyage 
were unfortunate, still the same portion was set aside, ‘ for,’ he 
said, ‘the poor must not be the losers.’ His liberality indeed 
to all who were in misery or oppressed was such as to excite 

astonishment in the minds of his contemporaries.® 
A strong Calvinist, the first objects of his generosity were the 
poor and charitable institutions belonging to the Walloon congre- 
gation at Amsterdam, of which he was for many years an elder, and 
the persecuted ministers and congregations of the Reformed faith, . 
wherever they were to be found. And yet, with all the intensity of 
his religious convictions, de Geer was no upholder of intolerance. 
His spirit was not infected with the besetting prejudices of his 
time. He would have desired, had it been possible, to unite the two 
great sections into which the protestant world was divided. In 
Sweden he built a church and a school for the use of his Walloon 
workmen at Leufsta, and gave an endowment for a minister for the 
one and a master for the other. But it was in the teeth of the op- 
position of the Lutheran bishops. All de Geer’s influence at the 
court had to be exerted in order to secure for his people liberty of 
worship. He found an opportunity of showing that at least his 

own Christianity was not so narrow and sectarian. 
It happened during one of de Geer’s residences at Norképing 
that the Lutheran church was burnt down. He immediately 
% Tanta benignitate et impensis adeo ingentibus ut tam effusa liberalitas privati 


hominis apud posteros vix fidem sit habitura. From a funeral oration over T. Andreae, 
1676, 
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offered the use of his house to the congregation as a temporary 
place of worship, and not only materially assisted in the rebuilding 
of the edifice, but supplied it with a pastor at his own charges. 
Such an act would be regarded as exceptionally liberal and enlight- 
ened even in these days; how much more so, then, in the bigoted 
seventeenth century, and in the midst of the most relentless religious 
war that has ever been waged! In this war he took the keenest in- 
terest, and, as was usual with him, his sympathy for the persecuted 
protestants did not confine itself to words of pity or expressions of 
commiseration. Through the hands of his friend Henry Alting, a 
professor at Heidelberg, he distributed some hundreds of thou- 
sands of florins among those who were suffering from the bar- 
barities of the imperalist armies, and more especially in the wasted 
Palatinate. 

To say that Louis de Geer was munificent or charitable would 
give but a weak and erroneous impression of the motives, the stern 
sense of obligation, which prompted his benevolence. The money 
which he regularly put aside as a thank-offering to God, and which 
he called his ‘ poor-fund,’ was to him a sacred trust for the service 
of all in need, whether co-religionists, countrymen, or strangers. 
‘I make no respect of persons,’ he wrote, ‘in the gifts from the poor- 
fund,’ and again, ‘when misfortunes come,.we must not trench 
upon the poor-fund. They are sent as a chastisement from God, 
and should be paid from our own resources.’ He was never weary 
of impressing upon his sons ‘to practise benevolence; never to 
think you have done enough for the unfortunate; to give a con- 
siderable portion of your property to the poor; and always to 
remember that, according to their ability, duties and responsi- 
bilities lie upon all.’ 

In his will he left the ‘ house with the heads’ charged with the 
sum of 1,000 florins annually for forty years for the support of the 
Walloon pastors and students in Amsterdam. And this bequest 
leads me to speak of another and not less conspicuous trait of this 
large-hearted and truly princely merchant—his love for learning, and 
the deep and constant interest which he showed in the cause of the 
education of the people. He sought the society of men of letters 
and was ever ready to lend assistance to them in their difficulties 
with a bounteous hand. For Descartes, whom he met at the court: 
of Sweden, he had an especial regard, and was intimately acquainted 
with many of the famous literary men of the day. Tobias Andreae, 
professor of Greek and history at Groningen, became his son-in-law ; 
Gronovius, the distinguished scholar, he aided in making a journey 


8" Hic ex fodinis metallicis et negotiatione septentrionali factus opulentissimus, 
docens simul usum divitiarum, in subministrandis egenis reformatae religionis per uni- 
versam Germaniam, maxime vero in pastoribus per Palatinatum, erogatis plus semel 
millibus imperialium. Vir dignus non solum cedro sed caelo. Berniera, Hist. eccles. 
p- 162. 
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of research to Italy and in obtaining his professorship at Deventer ; 
and Comenius,® celebrated as a reformer of the methods of public 
instruction, he persuaded to accompany him to Sweden, and there 
endeavour to improve the very insufficient system of education. 
He set up a printing press at Maestricht for the use of Samuel 
Desmarets, a reformed preacher, then engaged in a fierce theological 
controversy with certain Roman catholic priests at Liége. Nay, he 
became a publisher himself. Having learnt that the Slavonic popu- 
lation of parts of Bohemia and Hungary possessed no version of the 
Bible in the vernacular, he caused a translation to be made, printed, 
and distributed at his own cost. 

De Geer, in spite of this great liberality, left behind him an 
enormous fortune, sufficient to provide amply for all his numerous 
children, thirteen of whom survived him. He had promised his 
dying wife to be henceforth both ‘ father and mother ’ to their little 
ones, and extant letters show with what solicitude and seriousness 
he addressed himself to the task. Some extracts have already been 
given ; two more must suffice. ‘Live,’ he wrote on one occasion, 
‘in peace, concord, and brotherly union ; have affection one for the 
other ; bear with one another’s weaknesses ; live not as the world 
lives, but according to God’s holy laws and ordinances ;’ and again, 
‘Never let your resentment go to rest with you, lest it become 
inrooted ; but before you go to sleep, meet together and forgive one 
another ; let him that is strongest show that he has over himself the 
most control.’ Not all of de Geer’s sons followed out his admirable 
precepts, but Laurence and Louis, the two eldest, who became his 
Dutch and Swedish heirs, were worthy sons of their father, and 
died honoured and in good repute in their respective countries.” 

Marvellous as was the success which attended Louis de Geer 
from his youth up throughout life, it was in no wise due to mere 
chance or good fortune, but to the sterling qualities and intrinsic 
merit of the man. A character so many-sided in its energies, so 
admirably balanced, a life so useful to the world, so prolific in 
good deeds, and withal so modest in the midst of unexampled 
prosperity, ‘ belongs,’ as a Swedish writer ” truly says, ‘ to history,’ 
and is not undeserving, even after the lapse of two centuries and 
a half, of our respectful study and admiration. 

. Grorce Epmunpson. 


% His chief work (Ianwa linguarum reserata) was translated in twelve European 
and several Eastern Janguages. He was sent for to England to reform the schools. 

® For an account of them see de Witt’s Lodewijk de Geer, pp. 95, 103. Two of 
de Geer’s sons settled in Holland, two in Sweden, and a fifth, lord of Finspong in 
Sweden and of Rhijnhuigen in Holland, lived alternately in both countries. The elder 
lines died out; from the last named are descended the later families of de Geer in 
Holland, Sweden, and Finland. Several of these filled important political posts; one 
was a great naturalist, and was called the Swedish Réaumur; another, the biographer 
of his ancestor referred to above. 

7 Franzen, Hans bild hir till historien. 





Ireland. 1793-1800. 


SHALL try to sketch a period of Irish history which strikingly 
illustrates most of the ills that have been the curse of an ill- 
fated country, and which connects its distant past with its present 
fortunes.! The years 1793-1800 witnessed the rapid decline of the 
Irish parliament, the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam and all that flowed 
from it, the horrible rebellion of 1798, and the triumph, in the 
union, of the policy of Pitt. The French revolution was the 
principal force which brought about this series of events; and that 
conflagration throws a searching light on Irish affairs and all that 
relates to them, which spreads far backwards and extends to the 
future. This period reveals in full prominence the nature and vices 
of the institutions of Ireland when a half-independent state; 
exhibits the Irish parliament in its true aspect, during the brief 
era of its nominal freedom, as the evil creation of the rule of a 
caste, cut off in sympathy from an oppressed people, and foul with 
corruption, if bright with genius; shows with sharp distinctness 
what the results were of the settlement of conquest and confiscation 
which formed the base of the Irish community ; makes fearfully 
manifest the profound divisions of race and faith which for many 
ages have been the cardinal facts of Irish social life ; and proves 
what appalling troubles grew out of these, what strife, what 
hatreds, what a hell of passion, though they had appeared lessened 
and even smoothed away under the influence of time and of the 
eighteenth century. It teaches us plainly, too, what was the cha- 
racter of the government of Ireland, at a momentous juncture, by 
England, the really dominant power ; by what evil and precarious 
means the two countries, and their separate legislatures, were held 
together since 1782; how the good intentions of British statesmen 
1 An old lawyer cannot be unmindful of the saying of Coke, Melius est petere fontes 
quam sectari rivulos. I have composed this short account of the history of Ireland, 
June 1793 to 1800, in the main from original sources, chiefly from the sketches of Pitt, 
Grattan, and Lord Clare, and from the Cornwallis and Castlereagh correspondence. 
I have besides derived much information from conversation with persons who either 
remembered 1798 and the union, or were intimate in youth with actors in those events. 
But I have not omitted to study historians ; and I have of course read Mr. Lecky’s 


valuable work. This sketch, however, is not a review of his last two volumes; I 
examined these in Macmillan’s Magazine of December 1890. 
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towards Ireland were more than once baffled ; above all, perhaps, 
how a perplexed minister, able and well-meaning, but not far- 
sighted, carried out in Ireland a bad policy marked with pride, 
ignorance, vacillation, and craft, and what have been the far- 
reaching consequences. The necessity of the union is, perhaps, 
the most important lesson of those agitated years; yet they tell us, 
too, that as it grew out of wrong, and was in itself a mutilated and 
imperfect measure, the union brought many ills in its train; and 
time has shown that, if, upon the whole, it has been a source to 
Ireland of permanent good, it has been accompanied with real 
evils; that it has not reconciled Ireland to imperial rule, or made 
her a united and loyal nation ; and that nearly two-thirds of the 
Trish people are still distinctly hostile to British law and govern- 
ment. Like most other epochs of Irish history, this period is not 
especially rich in incidents of dramatic interest, though a great 
artist would find worthy subjects in the French descent on Bantry 
in 1796, and in the fierce and tragic rising of 1798. But, like 
Irish history throughout its dark course, it exhibits clearly the 
mournful sequence of cause and effect in evolving evil; and, in its 
social and its political aspect, it abounds in materials of extreme 
importance and value for earnest thinkers and statesmen. 

Ten years had passed, at the close of 1792, since the Irish 
parliament had been made independent. In theory it was a 
sovereign assembly, connected with Great Britain only by the link 
of the crown, with a separate voice even in foreign affairs, and 
absolutely supreme as regards those of Ireland. In practice, how- 
ever, it was ruled from Westminster, and was bound to the British 
ministry by the strong ties of self-interest and of corrupt influence; 
and it usually followed in the wake of the British parliament and 
obeyed the behests of the British government. It had, however, its 
fits of passionate jealousy ; on two great occasions it had opposed 
the will of Pitt and of the British House of Commons; and English 
statesmen had been long convinced that such an assembly might 
become a source of trouble and danger to a world-wide empire. The 
Irish parliament, however, should be chiefly considered as it affected 
Ireland, its peculiar sphere, and in its relations with the Irish com- 
munity. It was composed, in both houses, of an aristocracy of 
sect, the representatives of English protestant colonies, planted in 
the land by civil war and conquest, with spoliation following in its 
train, or the nominees of the British government seated in it to 
assure ministerial influence. The popular element in it was 
miserably weak, and, such as it was, was that of a small electorate, 
sectarian, and forming an exclusive caste; and its House of 
Commons had almost become the close borough of a few ennobled 
families, and of the executive at the Castle, which returned between 
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them two-thirds of the members. Such an assembly formed a 
narrow oligarchy, from its constitution cut off from the people, and, 
owing to the unhappy events of Irish history, divided from the 
subject races it ruled in blood, in religion, and by evil memories ; 
and depending mainly, as it did, on England, and being the mere 
corporation of a dominant class, it was at once tyrannical, selfish, 
and thoroughly corrupt. The Irish parliament, in fact, as was 
finely said, ‘ knelt to England upon the necks of its countrymen ; ’ 
and though men of great powers appeared in it, though it had a 
minority of true and enlightened reformers, and though its debates 
occasionally breathed the free spirit which has characterised some 
assemblies of the kind, its legislation and the nature of its rule 
were such as might have been expected fromit. It had persistently 
refused to reform itself, to make the House of Commons in any 
sense popular, to diminish the corruption which prevailed in it; 
and it resisted the demands of catholic Ireland, and even of 
presbyterian Ulster, for admission to the just rights of citizens, and 
for the slightest increase of a narrowly restricted liberty. Though 
the country, too, had made progress since 1782, and this had been 
partly due to judicious measures, ostentatious perhaps, yet essen- 
tially wise, the parliament had maintained the impost of tithes, to 
the mass of the people a harsh grievance ; it had not attempted to 
approach the land question, already menacing and producing wrong; 
and, in the true spirit of a selfish caste, it had oppressed the 
peasantry with a draconic code, in order to uphold the extreme 
claims of property. The legislature had an administration corre- 
sponding in type; the ruling class filled the public service, and 
made it a monopoly of oppression and of gross corruption ; in the 
absence of freedom and public opinion, jobbing and malversation 
abounded and flourished ; and a bureaucracy of harsh and grasping 
officials had established itself in power at the Castle, the centre of a 
half-foreign and ill-informed government. Beside the parliament 
stood the established church, the rich domain of the privileged 
caste, but a symbol of wrong to the mass of the nation, no longer 
feared, but already a byword, the spoil of court power and of bad 
influence, and showing too plainly in its empty cathedrals, its 
deserted glebes, and its ruined buildings, that it had no hold on 
the national sympathy. 

These institutions, narrow as those of Venice, but infinitely 
worse in many respects, and without the grand Venetian traditions, 
weighed heavily on the two other races which formed the rest of 
the Irish community. Half of Ulster had been peopled by Scottish 
settlers, hard in nature, and of the presbyterian creed; and, owing 
to the strange unwisdom of misrule in Ireland, they had been 
separated from the Anglo-Saxon protestant colonies, and. not 
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united with them against the ‘common enemy,’ the opprobrious 
name of Celtic and catholic Ireland. The presbyterian north was 
now a distinct community, mainly composed of tillers of the soil 
and traders, stern, resolute, and intelligent men; and under the 
system of exclusion which prevailed everywhere, they were shut 
out from their proper place in the state, and suffered many kinds 
of injustice and wrong. They had no representatives at College 
Green ; and though they possessed the franchise, and could hold 
offices owing to the recent repeal of a monstrous Test Act, they 
were practically excluded from the corporations which formed one 
of the strongholds of the ascendant class, and from the whole 
patronage of an oligarchic government. They were subjected, too, 
to disabilities and disqualifications of a galling kind; and, as the 
owners of the soil were of the dominant caste, and they occupied it 
largely in the ‘ plantation ’ counties, the relation between owner and 
occupier was marked bya harsh distinction. Their greatest grievance, 
however, was the charge of the tithe and the ascendency of the privi- 
leged church ; and their sentiments towards its clergy and its tribute 
were those of their fathers towards the prelates of the Stuarts. 
The western tract of Ulster and the three other provinces were the 
seat of Celtic and catholic Ireland, the most ill-fated, perhaps, of 
European races. This people, the relics of the old septs and 
clans, had been broken into atoms and driven from their lands 
by aseries of barbarous conquests ; and the settlements of conquest, 
which made them the serfs of masters alien in blood and faith, 
had been aggravated and made especially harsh by a code of 
penal laws which compelled their natural leaders to carry their 
swords. and their talents to foreign countries, and shut their 
dependants out from civilised life. Time, social progress, and the 
eighteenth century had greatly mitigated this state of things; the 
worst of the penal laws had been repealed; and acatholic middle 
class had grown up in Ireland, which held the position of large 
farmers, or had amassed considerable wealth in commerce. But 
the disabilities which attached to the presbyterian Irish were far 
more severe as regards the catholic; the lines of demarcation 
drawn between landlord and tenant in the presbyterian north were 
far more impassable in the catholic south ; and catholic and Celtic 
Ireland, at this period, was a poor, ignorant, and inert community 
prevented from rising in any sphere of life, and a conquered race, 
resettled on the lands of its fathers, in subjection to the sons of 
foreign conquerors, who regarded it as a people of degraded Helots. 
Exaction, oppression, and all kinds of wrongs grew naturally out of 
this order of things ; and these were aggravated by absenteeism cn 
an immense scale, and by a vicious system of land tenure of 
peculiar harshness to the tiller of the soil. The only hope and 
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refuge of this half-outlawed race was its church, rapidly growing in 
power, and no longer proscribed though still despised; but if the 
dignitaries and priests of the Irish catholic church were a submis- 
sive and almost a servile body, they had not forgotten their ruined 
altars, and they could have no feeling but that of antipathy for 
the state of society they saw around them. The settlement of 
conquest, however, still appeared secure; protestant ascendency 
was established in the soil; and the alien oligarchy—a large 
number of these were really good and improving landlords—ruled 
the peasantry in a half-feudal fashion, in many instances the 
kindly masters of inferiors whose feelings they never understood. 
We know from Tocqueville how false this seeming peace and 
content may be; and as a matter of fact, the system of tithe had 
become at this time a subject of complaint, and agrarian disorders, 
fierce and widespreading, had troubled whole counties for many 
years. 

This diseased and distorted frame of society was not long in 
feeling throughout its members the disturbing influence of the 
revolution in France. The agitation spread first to presbyterian 
Ireland, where it roused wild passions and fervent hopes; and it 
soon became powerful, if not yet formidable. The settlers of Ulster 
had for twenty years been in close friendship with our late revolted 
colonies ; hundreds of peasants, expelled from Antrim and Down 
by harsh exaction, had thrown in their lot with Washington, and 
served in the levies of the States; and the declaration of the rights 
of man, at Versailles, seemed an echo of the voice of American 
freedom. The news quickly arrived of the fall of the Bastille, of the 
extinction of a huge system of aristocratic privilege, of the collapse 
of a great prelatic church; and the republican element, which 
naturally pervades presbyterian life, was stirred and made active. 
The volunteers of 1782 began to move again ; trees of liberty were 
planted in all the villages; Belfast became the centre of a demo- 
cratic movement ; popular leaders emerged and talked sedition; a 
violent newspaper press multiplied ; and the north was invoked to 
array its national guards, and to follow the example of France and 
of Paris. The society of the United Irishmen was next formed, and 
drew into it many ardent spirits, believing in Rousseau and the faith 
of 1789, and it put forward a grand profession of Irish rights, and 
avowed itself the champion of Irish liberty. The society, resembling 
the clubs of Paris, had soon established itself in Ulster and spread 
its ramifications far and wide; but though it had conspirators 
against the government and British rule in its ranks from the 
first, its guiding spirits, it is quite certain, would have been satisfied 
with constitutional change, if made on a democratic model, for many 
months after this period. Revolution, in fact, had as yet made no 
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progress in Ulster; and though a strong spirit of reform was 
abroad, there was at this moment not even a thought of rebellion. 
The power of the great upheaval in France made itself felt also in 
catholic Ireland; but it exhibited itself in a different manner 
among the downtrodden Celtic peasantry. The heads of the catholic 
Irish church, the few remaining Irish catholic nobles, the wrecks 
of the Irish catholic gentry, whose sires had fought under the 
Bourbon lilies, viewed the revolution with alarm and disgust; they 
made sincere professions of loyalty to the crown, though they still 
claimed the concession of just rights ; and, at a critical moment, they 
severed themselves from the inferiors and dependants, with whom 
hitherto they had been associated by common misfortunes. But 
the revolution wore a very different aspect in the eyes of the great 
macs of the catholic Celts, who had vegetated on the soil in a state 
of thraldom to alien, and often to absentee landlords. As the sound 
fell on their long dulled ears that in that great country beyond 
the sea where their fathers had formed the Irish Brigade, the 
hated tax of the tithe had been abolished, that an aristocratic 
easte had fallen, that the tillers of the soil had broken away from 
their lords and were rapidly becoming owners of the land, and 
that society was being turned upside down with glorious results 
for the oppressed and the poor, the inert multitudes became 
feebly stirred ; and the tale spread through Leinster, Munster, and 
Connaught that the wrongs of the past would be undone, that the 
Saxon would cease to hold the lands of the Celt, and that Ireland 
would have her own again. A movement against the payment of 
tithes and rent, accompanied, as these movements have always been, 
by lawless disorder and deeds of blood, became manifest in several 
counties; it found sympathy from the catholic middle class; and 
it was secretly supported by a few priests, and probably by many of 
the friars and monks, an element of disturbance at all times in 
Ireland. The movement, however, was not yet very strong; it 
alarmed the Castle, but it was not so grave as the Whiteboy rising of 
thirty years before. 

The condition of Ireland had for some time attracted the 
atiention of the British cabinet. In examining the Irish policy of 
Pitt, we must bear in mind that, if supreme at Westminister, he 
had but an indirect control over the assembly at College Green, 
and even over the men who ruled at the Castle. Nevertheless, 
after making due allowances for the hindrances which beset his 
course, his conduct throughout this period in Irish affairs was, I 
think, hesitating and without insight; it showed none of the 
resolution and genius of Chatham in the somewhat analogous case 
of Scotland ; if well-meaning it appeared tortuous ; and if in some 
respects it accomplished good, it was attended with fatal results, at 
the time and afterwards, of which the evils survive to this hour. 
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The disciple of Adam Smith had, in 1790-91, subscribed to one of 
his master’s doctrines, and was meditating a union of Ireland with 
Great Britain; but, like all English statesmen, he considered the 
subject almost wholly from an imperial point of view, and what he 
chiefly regarded was the danger to England of two legislatures in 
the same state. Pitt’s knowledge of Ireland was quite superficial ; 
he thought, it would seem, there would be no difficulty in main- 
taining what he called the ‘ protestant settlement,’ and all thas 
was involved in the word—the ascendency of a sect and the bad 
rule of a caste—while France was preaching the gospel of the 
rights of man; and he put the union off to a convenient season, 
letting things drift, and perhaps convinced that presbyterian and 
catholic Ireland would be satisfied with slight and trivial concessions. 
He was less alarmed than most of his colleagues, and certainly 
than his lord lieutenant, at the condition of Ireland in 1791-92 ; and 
though he had thought some years before of commuting the tithe, 
the unjust exaction of the established church, and even of parlia- 
mentary reform in Ireland, he had already abandoned these wise 
projects. In 1792, however, owing largely to the influence of Burke, 
who had always befriended the Irish catholic, and was now rallying 
catholicism against Jacobin anarchy, Pitt endeavoured to induce 
the Irish parliament to abolish some of the penal laws which still 
galled and insulted catholic Ireland; but he did not put his 
authority forth, though an insignificant measure of relief became 
law. Some months afterwards a more earnest effort in the same 
direction was made by the cabinet. By this time Pitt had in part 
perceived, though he had not thoroughly grasped the fact, that 
Ireland was in a critical state; and as war had broken out with 
revolutionary France, a conciliatory Irish policy was deemed 
advisable. Paying no attention to presbyterian Ulster, the minister 
turned his eyes on catholic Ireland, the agitation of which seemed 
the most formidable as it comprised nearly three-fourths of the 
people, and which, guided by committees, in some instances directed 
by leading ‘ United Irishmen,’ was organising itself into local 
‘conventions,’ spreading their influence through the stirred mass 
of the peasantry. The measure of redress urged by Pitt on the 
assembly at College Green was ill conceived and short-sighted. 
The true policy would have been to admit the loyal leaders of catholic 
Ireland to the full enjoyment of constitutional rights, and to keep 
catholic disaffection under; but the chief proposal was to extend 
the franchise to the great body of the Irish catholics, that is to 
give power to ignorant and excited multitudes, which would 
eertainly arouse extravagant hopes, and would perhaps lead to the 
gravest disorders. The evil of this, however, was not yet obvious, 
for three-fourths probably of the new voters were still mere thralls 
of protestant landlords; and the projected reform was perhaps 
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a device of statecraft which, it was thought, would have no real 
effect, but would divide catholic and presbyterian Ireland. The 
measure passed after protracted debates. But prominent men in 
the Irish parliament condemned it as mischievous and unwise, 
and advocated the more judicious reform. 

The great Catholic Relief Act of 1793 was thus an ill-planned 
and imperfect measure, and, instead of removing, increased trouble. 
The policy of Pitt, however, called into question the institutions of 
Ireland as then established ; the concession of the franchise, it was 
felt, would lead to a full concession of the catholic claims, to a 
general reform of parliament at least, to the ascendency, perhaps, 
of catholic Ireland, and to an attack on protestant rights and pro- 
perty ; and the whole subject was discussed in the Irish parliament. 
The majority, no doubt, regarded the change with distrust, and 
accepted it because it was the will of the Castle; but a small 
minority sincerely favoured the catholics, though many of them 
disliked this peculiar measure. Two men, already of the first mark 
in Ireland, and destined to play great parts in the future, made 
themselves conspicuous at this juncture, and became the represen- 
tatives of two types of policy to which subsequent events gave 
special prominence. John Fitzgibbon, a scion of a catholic family, 
forced into protestantism perhaps by the penal laws, had risen by 
his talents to the high post of chancellor; and he was already by 
far the ablest champion of the system of aristocratic and sectarian 
privilege, and of its accompaniments misrule and corruption, who 
appeared in that troubled age in Ireland. Well-informed, sagacious, 
and of a strong stern nature, he saw, more clearly than any other 
public man, the instability of the existing order of things, and the 
danger which catholic Ireland was to it; he thought little of the 
presbyterian movement, and though he wished to maintain the 
parliament in College Green and the present structure of Irish 
society, he was ready, at any sacrifice, to promote a union, if it was 
proved that this was the only means of making protestant ascend- 
ency and its institutions secure. He was to become the master 
spirit of a bad government, and the Irish Strafford of a reign of 
terror; he was to sway Pitt by a more powerful will, and to give the 
union its peculiar form, even more decisively than its author; his 
energy, his determination, his unscrupulous harshness were to put 
down a bloody Irish rising. But his policy provoked the civil war it 
quenched, and he was a cause of many and lasting ills to his 
country. In strange contrast to Fitzgibbon was Henry Grattan, 
the Irish Washington of 1782, the head of the reformers in the 
houses in Dublin, and the purest and most illustrious of patriotic 
Irishmen. The splendour, and, in some degree, the extravagance, 
of the oratory of Grattan, have kept out of sight his genius and 
insight as a statesman, and if the ideal he aimed at was, perhaps, 
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impossible, his influence for good, in Irish politics, was immense. 
His great object was to heal the animosities of the past, to combine 
catholic and protestant Ireland into a united people, and to make 
the Irish parliament really national; and if an unhappy history 
forbade this result, Grattan worked nobly for practical objects—for 
parliamentary reform, for the catholic cause, for the extinction of 
orruption at College Green, for the commutation of the tithe, for 
presbyterian rights, in a word, for bringing the national life of Ire- 
land into harmony with modern needs and ideas, and removing all 
that was deformed init. Grattan, however, like Burke, was a strong 
conservative in his conception of government and of social order ; 
he respected authority and tradition, the subordination of classes, 
and the rights of property ; and, like Burke, he detested the new 
ideas of France, and denounced the United Irishmen as Jacobin 
madmen. His sympathies were aristocratic, if broad and enlight- 
ened; and if he wished to transform the state of Ireland, he would 
have effected this by constitutional means, never by revolutionary 
force or change. His policy failed in his evil days, but had the 
reforms he advocated been carried out, Ireland very probably 
would not have mourned for the rebellion of 1798 and its disastrous 
results. 

Fitzgibbon had voted for the Act of 1793; but he added, when 
voting, that measures of this kind would shake the structure of 
government in Ireland to its base. For some months it seemed 
as if Grattan’s policy of reform and concession was destined to 
triumph. The great whig secession took place in 1794; several of 
the old whig leaders became ministers; and Lord Fitzwilliam was 
sent to Ireland as lord lieutenant in the first days of 1795. He 
had been in correspondence with Grattan before his appointment ; 
he had been an intimate friend of Burke; and in Ireland, at least, 
his coming was hailed as the symbol of a complete change in the 
established method of governing the country ‘through a clique at 
the Castle,’ and of depending upon a narrow oligarchy and gross 
corruption to direct the Parliament, and as the precursor of 
catholic emancipation, as it was now called, and of a liberal reform 
in the Irish House of Commons. The conduct of the lord lieu- 
tenant confirmed this view; he summarily broke up, by dismissing 
its head, the harsh bureaucracy which had been so powerful; and he 
permitted—nay, he encouraged—Grattan to bring in a full measure 
of catholic relief which would have completed the Act of 1793; 
would have placed catholic and protestant Ireland on the same level 
of equal rights; and must have been followed by the rapid fall of 
the domination of sect in Irish government, and by parliamentary 
reform on a broad popular basis. The hopes of the leaders of 
catholic Ireland, and even of the peasantry, rose high; the chiefs of 
-the ‘ United Irishmen,’ not yet committed to any scheme of treason, 
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sincerely thought that their objects might be in ‘part ‘attained ; buf 
the whole situation was suddenly changed by: the removal of the 
lord lieutenant from his post, and by the appointment of a 
successor who, it was known; would return to the old modes: of 
rule, and would oppose concession of every kind in Ireland. : I 
have no space to examine in detail the circumstances of this 
untoward event. Fitzwilliam had, perhaps, been indiscreet; but 
he did not, I think, exceed his powers; and his dismissal was. due; 
in part, to the jealousy of Pitt, who upheld, as Burke called it, ‘ the 
Castle gang;’ in part to the dislike of a minister to attempt reforms 
in the midst of war; in part to his now fixed purpose to make 
concession in Ireland depend on the union; and largely to the 
obstinacy of George III, who, at the instigation, it is believed, of 
Fitzgibbon, had declared that he would never consent to the 
catholic claims—a fact known to Pitt, and of deep significance when 
we consider his conduct a few years afterwards. The recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam led to a fierce outburst of passion in Ireland and to 
widespread dismay ; it gave an unhappy turn to Irish affairs; and 
good judges have expressed a belief that the rebellion of 1798 was 
the natural result. 
The policy and attitude of the succeeding government only 
aggravated the evils already threatening, and swelled the tide of 
discontent and anger. An attempt to conciliate the catholics was, 
indeed, made by the establishment of the college of Maynooth; but 
a weak half measure only provoked contempt, and in its results it 
proved a source of mischief. Every other act of the Castle and of 
the dependent parliament showed a purpose to retain the old as- 
cendency of creed and the lately shaken system of force and cor- 
ruption. Fitzgibbon was given the historic earldom of Clare; 
he bestrode Lord Camden who had succeeded Fitzwilliam, and the 
whole body of officials in power; and turned the vast resources 
of a centralised government to keeping catholic disaffection 
under, and to quelling agitation in presbyterian Ulster. The 
parliament in College Green, swayed by the usual methods, 
eagerly turned its back on the new policy; rejected Grattan’s 
measure for catholic relief and every liberal measure of the kind; 
and affirmed the reckless arguments of men who urged that all eon- 
cessions had become impossible and were inconsistent with the 
existing order of things in Ireland. Ere long a formidable move- 
ment sprang up in the north, which illustrated, in the minds of 
thousands at least, the harsh iniquity of the present mode of 
government. A savage feud had been raging for years, in two or 
three of the Ulster counties, between the protestant and catholic 
tillers of the soil; and it had become intense, and deeply stained 
with blood, as catholic emancipation appeared at hand. ‘The 
Society of Orangemen was now formed to put the Catholic Defenders, 
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as they were named, down; it was largely supported by the local 
gentry and even, perhaps, by men at the Castle; and though many 
crimes were committed on both sides, it was guilty of excesses of 
the worst kind, and it gradually acquired a wide-spread ascendency. 
Thousands of catholic. peasants were driven from their homes; 
their meetings were broken up in the name of law; whole tracts 
they had held were ‘planted’ by their triumphant enemies; and, 
in numbers of instances, affrighted defenders were thrust on board 
men-of-war by partisan magistrates, and forced to adopt a detested 
service.. A loud cry arose in the catholic parts of Ulster that the 
evil days of Cromwell had come again, with the choice, to the 
‘ papist,’ of ‘ hell or Connaught ;’ and a suspicion spread wide that 
the work of proscription and extermination was a dark plot of the 
government. 

The recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, the rule of Fitzgibbon, and 
especially the wrongs of the Ulster catholics, quickened the forces 
of disorder and trouble in Ireland, and, in a great measure, 
transformed their character. By this time part of the new leaders 
of catholic Ireland had joined hands with the violent malcontents 
of the north, though the presbyterian element was to the last pre- 
dominant among the United Irishmen; and the organisation had 
begun to spread in Leinster, in Munster, and even in parts of Con- 
naught. The objects of the men of Ulster were still, in the main, 
political—democratic reforms on the French model; those of the 
catholics were, for the most part, agrarian—a social war ‘against 
rent and tithes, and the destruction of the rights of protestant land- 
lords; but the riseof the Orange faction and the persecution of the 
Catholic Defenders gave a new turn, and even a new aspect, to the 
converging movement. The United Irishmen had hitherto tried to 
lessen the fierce animosities of sect in Ireland and to smooth away 
the divisicns of race; their faith had been that Saxon and Celt 
should forget the feuds of the past and become brothers, and that 
this union only would secure their rights; and many were animated 
by a genuine love of country, if the French idea of fraternity proved 
a part of it. But when the savage religious war in the north broke 
out, it was seen that this high aspiration was vain; and when it 
had become manifest that the Orange faction received the suppoit 
of the Castle and the ruling caste, and that the Defenders were 
banned and oppressed, the leaders visibly inclined to the catholic 
side, and the more ardent spirits conceived that, in this way, a 
formidable power might be arrayed to promote the objects they 
had at heart. The catholics were enrolled in thousands among 
the United Irishmen; the word went forth that this was the only 
means of safety from enemies hated and feared; and by the spring 
of 1796 the far-spreading league formed a confederation immense 
in numbers, which drew into itself multitudes in the southern pro- 
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vinces. Meanwhile the decisive success of France in 1794-95 had 
given a powerful impetus to the whole movement; and the United 
Irish leaders began to look for aid to the great power which had 
always possessed their sympathies, had overcome kingly and aristo- 
cratic Europe, and was proclaiming liberty and the fall of privilege 
over the ruin of prostrate altars and thrones. For some years dis- 
contented Ireland had held relations with revolutionary France ; 
French emissaries had gone through the country ; members of the 
half Jacobin clubs of Belfast had been well received by their fellows 
in Paris; and the Irish catholic leaders had found friends among 
the men engaged in a fierce strife with England. The movement 
now became much stronger ; a constant communication was main- 
tained between the United Irishmen and the French government ; 
and, owing partly to the terrible state of Ireland, which seemed to 
make constitutional change hopeless, and partly to the influence of 
French sympathy, an agitation, which had aimed at reform only, 
became treasonable by degrees and distinctly rebellious. The con- 
federacy, in its origin a civil league, had a military organisation 
engrafted on it; arms were collected and stored in quantities ; and 
thousands of recruits were arrayed and drilled, especially among 
the catholic masses, to take part in a rising, should the occasion 
offer. The most prominent figure of the new party of action was 
Wolfe Tone, a really able man, and a conspirator of no ordinary 
power. This enthusiast had been compelled to leave Ireland; he 
had taken refuge in Paris; and his evident gifts and strong 
character made a profound impression on Carnot and Hoche, the 
second general of France. He persuaded the French government 
that a descent on Ireland would be attended by a universal rising, 
and he obtained from it a pledge of armed assistance. 

Three forces, therefore—presbyterian discontent, catholic dis- 
affection, and French invasion—had begun to threaten British 
rule in Ireland; and, had they united, they would have overthrown 
it for a time. The first and greatest attempt made by France 
failed, though accidents only prevented its success. In December 
1796 a large French fleet, with 15,000 good troops on board, under 
the command of Hoche, put to sea from Brest; and, after a series 
of misadventures, in which the ship of Hoche parted company with 
the main squadron, it reached Bantry Bay, at the extreme verge of 
Munster. Had the enemy landed, the country would have been 
overrun, and Cork, and probably Limerick, would have fallen; but 
Grouchy, the chief lieutenant of Hoche, was as irresolute as he was 
on the day of Waterloo; an Atlantic tempest -was too much for 
French seamanship; and the formidable armament returned to its 
ports, having accomplished nothing, and largely reduced in numbers. 
The danger, however, was by no means past: the great mutiny at 
the Nore soon afterwards broke out; and Tone, who had taken 
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part in the expedition from Brest, made passionate efforts to induce 
the French Directory to seize the occasion and repeat the enter- 
prise. Having failed in this, the bold rebel betook himself, at the 
request of Hoche, to the Dutch fleet on the Texel; but the sudden 
death of that eminent man, who, unlike Bonaparte, had the re- 
publican faith in the efficacy and value of popular risings, and the 
great victory of Duncan at Camperdown put an end to the prospects 
of French descents on Ireland. 

The state of that country during these months of peril had 
been remarkable, and still deserves attention. The peasantry 
did not welcome the French at Bantry; Cork and Limerick sent 
loyal addresses to the crown ; and catholic Ireland, in fact, hardly 
stirred, though parts of it were on the verge of rebellion, for it was 
essentially a huge, inert mass that required the impulse of ener- 
getic leaders. But where the United Irishmen had established 
their power, presbyterian Ulster was violently moved, and an 
armed insurrection appeared imminent. By this time Belfast 
and other towns of the north had become centres of scarcely 
veiled treason; an incendiary press invoked the aid of France; 
fierce and daring men had come to the front, had thrust aside 
timid and scrupulous colleagues, and had planned and pre- 
pared a widespread rising; whole tracts of country had been 
organised, and thousands of peasants had been drilled and told off 
in readiness for a summons to the field. Crime and disorder, too, 
as has always happened, followed in the track of the rebellious 
movement; even in Ulster outrages had become frequent ; and the 
sympathy of whole districts of the catholic south was proved by 
reiterated deeds of blood and by a far-spreading servile agrarian 
war. In these circumstances the government took strong measures 
of self-defence and repression ; and if history sees much to condemn 
in their conduct, it should bear in mind what the situation was, 
and make allowances for the terror and passions of the hour. Lord 
Clare, easily supreme at the Castle, had now a completely free 
hand: his rival, Grattan, had for months endeavoured alike to 
check the excesses of men in power, to warn the country against the 
United Irishmen, and to advocate a healing and remedial. policy ; 
but he had disappeared from the scene with his followers, the fate 
of true patriots at such crises; and the parliament in College 
Green, throwing off all semblance of moderation, and carried away 
by its fears, had shown the natural tendencies of a ruling caste, 
had passed coercive laws of atrocious harshness, and had proved 
itself willing to back the executive in any severities however lawless. 
Clare addressed himself to put Ulster down: he succeeded after a 
brief struggle; and if the means he employed cannot be justified, 
he certainly averted a real danger ; and it is but fair to say that the 
Irish government had not tbe support of a trained police force, and 
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disposed of a fraction only of the regular army. Arms were placed 
without stint in the hands of the Orangemen; large: bodies of 
volunteers were enrolled; and these levies were let loose over. wide 
districts to enforce the surrender of concealed weapons, and to 
destroy the material, so to speak, of rebellion. Frightful cruelties 
were committed in this stern work ; thousands of houses were burnt 
without scruple ; many peasants were slaughtered, and hundreds of 
victims were swept off to serve in the fleet; rapine, violence, and 
terror had full swing, and martial law gave free scope to unbridled 
licence. Meanwhile the seditious press was summarily quelled, 
and a sudden swoop on the chief of the Ulster leaders deprived 
rebellion of its heads in the north. 

Though smouldering with insurrectionary fires, the southern 
provinces had not broken out while the flames were being quenched 
in the north. The United Irish movement, in fact, outside Ulster 
had no strength in more than seven or eight counties ; it was feeble 
in Munster, and scarcely reached Connaught ; and though, mainly 
owing to fear of the Orangemen, the ‘Irish army’ had catholic 
recruits in thousands, the agitation in the south continued to be a 
social war. A rebel executive, however, was seated in Dublin; and 
had France given effective aid, there would probably have been a 
great Celtic rising like that of 1641 and 1689. Clare struck down 
the conspirators of the south in turn; the Castle had a staff of in- 
formers and spies, as has always been the case in Irish troubles ; and 
the arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald—a very inferior man, though 
a hero in the legends of 1798—was followed by the arrest of most 
of the southern leaders. The south was now, on the surface, 
quiescent ; but Clare resolved to stifle sedition in blood ; and, with 
his satellites at the Castle, he set in motion a regular system of 
terror in order to force crushed rebellion to show its head. The 
acts of violence which had been done in Ulster were repeated on a 
larger scale and with increased severity ; and it is sickening to read 
of the burnings, the tortures, the outrages committed in the name 
of law, the savage recklessness of undisciplined armed men, in 
short, the revolting cruelties and the shameful wrongs perpetrated 
far and wide at this juncture, and justified by Clare with cynical 
coolness. This evil statecraft attained its ends; but it has never 
been forgiven where its results were witnessed. The peasantry of 
Kildare, of Wicklow, of Wexford, infuriated by sufferings they could 
bear no longer, rose wildly in the spring of 1798; and it deserves 
special notice that these were a people, for the most part, of Anglo- 
Saxon blood, and much more prosperous than the Celts of the west. 
The loose and ill-armed multitudes found leaders, for the most part, 
in fierce young catholic priests; and, as they were victorious in 
some petty skirmishes, they swelled into formidable numbers, and 
by degrees acquired something like military power and discipline. 
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I cannot -describe the rebellion of 1798, a dark page in a gloomy 
volume of history. It resembled the great risings of the century 
before, but was confined to a mere corner of Leinster; and, like 
every struggle of the kind in Ireland, it became eventually a reli- 
gious and agrarian war, in which the catholic confronted the ruling 
protestant, and the occupier of the soil fought against his landlord. 
Frightful atrocities must be laid to the charge of both sides; one 
of the richest and loveliest tracts of Ireland was a desolate Acel- 
dama for several months, and witnessed deeds like those of Cawn- 
pore ; and the barbarities of the rebels were at least equalled by 
the savagery and licentiousness of the enraged loyalists. The 
struggle was long doubtful, for the peasant levies were at first 
opposed only by a raw militia and by a yeomanry demoralised and 
without discipline ; one of the priests showed real skill in command ; 
and Dublin was for some days in peril when the rebel army ad- 
vanced to Arklow. All was soon over, however, when regular troops 
and powerful auxiliaries appeared on the field ; and the insurrection 
sank in ashes and blood. It was a terrible and disastrous drama ; 
and yet it has scenes and passages of no little interest. More than 
one of the Irish leaders rose to fame in arms, under Napoleon or in 
the far west; the peasantry at New Ross rushed to death with a 
courage and constancy praised by veteran officers; the spirit of 
the volunteers of 1782 reappeared in the bands of determined 
citizens who stood to arms to defend the capital ; the rebel govern- 
ment of Wexford treated the town and its loyal inhabitants with a 
clemency unhappily not returned after a change of fortune. It was 
eharacteristic, too, of movements of the kind that two or three of 
the insurrectionary chiefs were gentlemen of birth beloved by the 
peasantry; and many of the clergy of either faith were fruitful of 
good works and of deeds of charity. 

The rest of the southern provinces had scarcely stirred while a 
civil war had been raging in Leinster. Ulster, too, hardly showed 
a sign of rebellion, and the causes of this deserve attention. The 
chief reason unquestionably was that when the conflict in Wexford 
assumed the aspect of an agrarian and a religious strife, the presby- 
terians of the north turned away from it; they had other aims than 
the plunder of protestant landlords, and they could have no sym- 
pathy with a savage popish rising; and the deeply marked division 
of race and creed, which is the most distinctive feature of Irish 
history, prevented a union which might have been most perilous. 
Other causes, however, certainly concurred; the insurrectionary 
leaders had been put down, and Ulster had begun to resent the un- 
friendly attitude of France at this time towards the United States, 
and feared the tendencies to conquest of the French republic. In 
1798 Bonaparte set off for Egypt; the warrior of Rivoli had no 
taste for a miserable guerrilla struggle in Ireland; the main French 
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fleet was destroyed at the Nile, and Humbert landed a few hundred 
men only at the edge of Connaught, when it was too late. This 
petty invasion, to be remembered chiefly for the ignominious rout of 
a worthless militia by a handful of men of the army of Italy, was 
ultimately crushed by overwhelming forces, and for the capture 
of Wolfe Tone, the one man of power among the rebel chiefs, whose 
tragic death England may in these days regret, for it was that of 
a daring and persevering enemy. The forces which might have 
wrested Ireland from Great Britain had thus failed to combine, and 
had been subdued ; but undoubtedly our rule had been in greater 
danger than it had been since the days of Derry and the 
Boyne. 

By the autumn of 1798 the rebellion had ceased ; Ireland was 
now flooded with regular troops; and the restoration of quiet ought 
to have been made the occasion for disbanding the lawless volunteer 
yeomanry, for sending the licentious militia to their homes, and for 
measures of large and generous clemency. This would not, how- 
ever, have suited the exulting loyalists, bent, with the instincts of a 
dominant caste, on wreaking a bloody vengeance on a people they 
despised, and a detestable white terror prevailed for a time, like 
that of the frenzied émigrés after Waterloo. The dregs of the 
rising still seethed in Wicklow amidst its difficult hills and 
defiles, and this was made the opportunity for keeping up military 
rule over large parts of the country, for maintaining martial law 
and all that it implies, for the system of slaughter, exaction, licence, 
and cruelty which even open rebellion had not justified. Meanwhile 
the Houses at College Green, at the bidding of Clare, had given 
their sanction to all that was going on; the dreams of liberalism, 
the hopes of reform had disappeared in the presence of overwhelming 
fear, and the party of ascendency not only enacted fresh coercive 
measures of extreme harshness, but covered the excesses of violence 
and wrong by Indemnity Acts of shameful injustice. Pitt by this 
time had done the one thing which does credit to him at this evil 
time in Ireland: he had replaced the feeble Camden by the ex- 
perienced Cornwallis, who, though not a man of supreme ability, 
had some of the gifts of a soldier and statesman. Cornwallis, in 
some degree, was a check on Clare; he enforced a policy of mercy 
which, if hardly sufficient, had nevertheless the best effects, and 
in a few months he could announce to Pitt that Ireland was in 
comparative repose. His correspondence gives the best account 
of the ruling party in Ireland at this juncture ; he had traditions of 
Culloden, and had held high command in America in what was a 
civil war, but the humane soldier declared that ‘ our friends’ were 
the ‘ most ferocious ’ beings he had ever known, and he could scarcely 
conceal his ‘ disgust’ and aversion. Such, however, from the days 
of Corcyra to those of the Indian mutiny, has always been the 
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conduct of a dominant caste in its hour of triumph over a vanquished 
race which has risen against it and proved dangerous. 

The men at the Castle, with Clare at their head, had forestalled 
and extinguished a dangerous rising; and they are entitled to plead 
that their severe measures restricted the area and broke the force 
of a civil war which might have hecome general. Every just allow- 
ance, too, should be made; a government is bound to maintain 
order ; it cannot be nice in its dealings with traitors; the French 
revolution made the situation perilous, and, as I have pointed out, 
there was no trained force of police in Ireland, and only a handful 
of soldiers. Still the deeds of lawlessness and of systematic cruelty 
which were committed and sanctioned cannot be justified; the 
wicked policy of forcing rebellicn to break out, in order to crush it, 
admits of no excuse; the licence that ran riot might have been 
checked ; the parliament disgraced itself by its Indemnity Acts, and 
a merciless military rule continued for months after armed resistance 
had ended. It is a significant fact that Abercromby, a true soldier, 
and, like a true soldier, humane, spoke out against the conduct of Clare 
and his faction ; declared that the movement had been magnified 
by interested malice and false alarms ; and asserted that Ireland, if 
left alone, would not take up arms and rush into civil war; and it 
is significant, too, that the enraged chancellor denounced the com- 
mander-in-chief as ‘a Scotch beast,’ and never rested until he was 
out of his office. It should be added that although Grattan and the 
regular opposition had retired from the parliament, several dis- 
tinguished Irishmen made an earnest protest against the system of 
terror that was adopted; and a very large number of the local 
gentry resented and condemned the barbarities they beheld, espe- 
cially the licentiousness of the irregular troops; for a landed aris- 
tocracy, though an ascendant caste, has always ruled more merci- 
fully than the bureaucratic staff of a centralised power not in touch 
with the people. Itis still, too, perhaps an open question whether 
the rebellion would have occurred at all, had not the country been 
dragooned and terrorised ; the United Irish leaders maintained this 
view on a solemn occasion when all was over; and though much 
stress is not to be laid on the fact, it is remarkable, at least, that 
the French at Bantry received no aid or sympathy from catholic 
Munster. The conduct of Pitt through these terrrible months 
deserves, I think, the censure of impartial history. The infamous 
charge may, no doubt, be dismissed, that he encouraged the rebel- 
lion to promote a union, and rejoiced that Irishmen tore each other 
to pieces ; he was not a Borgia, but an English statesman. He did 
not, moreover, directly rule Ireland, and, burdened as he was with 
the weight of empire and with the appalling cares of a disastrous 
war, Ireland was not in his eyes of supreme importance. But he 
ought not to have been unmindful of the deeds of shame which were 
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perpetrated when the rebellion broke out;“and he was greatly to 
blame for not sending at once a body of troops to Ireland to put 
the rising down with a stern but orderly hand, and with a 
regard to humanity and to all that preserves the state. It is to be 
feared that in everything that related to Irish affairs he gave a 
free rein to Clare, who had been his most trusted adviser for many 
years. 

Pitt now addressed himself to carry out the union which he 
had had in view since 1791-92. The time was propitious to make 
the attempt; and the minister seized the occasion, though his 
hand trembled. The danger to the empire of a French invasion 
of Ireland, and of such a rebellion as had just been witnessed, under 
a legislature and an executive seated in Dublin, had become 
apparent to most English statesmen; and Pitt sincerely believed 
that a union would lead to a happy solution of the difficult problems 
arising from the state of the Irish community. A part, too, of the 
ruling protestant caste—Clare swayed it by hiscommanding powers 
—saw in a union the only hope of security for their estates and 
their church after recent events; and the few loyalist leaders of 
catholic Ireland were convinced that the best chance of obtaining 
their rights lay in the moderation and strength of an imperial 
parliament. The Irish parliament, besides, had lost its authority ; 
it had become a mere registry of the will of the Castle; the seces- 
sion of Grattan had done it infinite harm; it was overshadowed by 
the rule of the sword, of which it was the submissive minister ; it 
was detested by five-sixths of the people; public opinion, in Ireland 
always feeble, through passion and fear had ceased to exist; and 
there was not a trace of the national sentiment which had inspired 
the movement of 1782. Pitt undoubtedly wished to place the 
union on broad, well-conceived, and equal foundations; he had 
intended to make the emancipation of catholic Ireland one of its 
conditions and chief features; and he had hoped to associate 
it with the commutation of the tithe and with a measure for 
endowing the Irish priesthood. ‘But he knew that he would be 
crossed by the will of the king; he received little support from 
doubting colleagues ; he yielded to the prayers or the dictation of 
Clare; and he unhappily formed a plan for a ‘ Protestant Union’ 
—that is, he simply merged the Irish into an imperial parlia- 
ment, leaving protestant ascendency wholly intact, and relegating 
to the future the remedial policy for the mass of the Irish people 
which he had in view. Cornwallis protested against this half- 
hearted policy ; but the charge is unfair that Pitt wilfully deceived 
the Irish catholics in the first instance; he gave their leaders 
notice that he could not make a union the occasion for con- 
ceding their claims, though he led them to expect much from a 
united parliament. The lord lieutenant and Castlereagh, just made 
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chief secretary, devoted the last months of 1798 to feeling their 
way to accomplish the measure and to ascertaining the drift of 
Irish opinion. They obtained the approval of great absentee and 
borough-owning nobles, and of other personages of power in the 
House of Commons; and the hierarchy and most of the laymen of 
catholic Ireland declared for the union. But an immense majority 
of the Irish protestants, of all classes, resisted the scheme : poli- 
ticians because it would impair their prospects; the landed gentry 
because it might lessen their influence; the close corporations 
because it crossed their privileges; all because it threatened the 
ascendency of their creed. Dublin, too, and that powerful body, 
the Irish bar, pronounced decisively against the measure; and a 
considerable number of the Irish catholics, who foresaw that, 
through the great act of 1793, they might become supreme in a 
legislature at home, but would be probably swamped in an imperial 
parliament, took an attitude of hostility towards a union. O’Connell, 
then little more than a youth, first made his mark in this opposi- 
tion ; and the ablest of the catholics probably inclined to this side. 
As for the great body of the people, of every communion, they had 
suffered so much in the late rebellion that they remained, for the 
most part, inert and indifferent. 

This state of opinion was truly reflected, in the first instance, 
in the Irish House of Commons. The king’s speech, when the 
session of 1799 opened, contained a reference to Pitt’s intended 
measure; the address was carried by two votes; but an amend- 
ment, directed against a union, was supported by 111 members 
against 106. If we recollect that a few nobles, who had promised, 
for the most part, to assist the minister and the executive, 
possessed an overwhelming influence on almost all occasions in 
the assembly at College Green, these figures point to but one 
conclusion: protestant Ireland at this time rejected the change. 
Pitt, however, did not desist from his purpose; he obtained an 
immense majority in the British House of Commons in favour of 
the policy on which he was bent ; and Castlereagh announced that 
the government would put forth its whole strength to accomplish 
a union. It is idle to assert, with thoughtless partisans, that 
illegitimate and evil means were not employed without scruple to 
promote the measure. Direct bribery in money was not, perhaps, 
attempted ; and the purchase of boroughs which had been for 
centuries the property of patrons, sanctioned by usage, was not 
without precedent, and was justifiable in that age. But peerages, 
offices, and pensions were bestowed on a lavish scale to procure 
aid for the scheme; and members of the House of Commons 
opposed to it were dismissed from posts they held under the govern- 
ment. The letters of Cornwallis, in which he complains ‘of the 
dirty work’. he was compelled to do, and of Castlereagh. who 
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avowed that it is well ‘to buy up the fee simple of Irish corruption 
at once,’ prove a fact as certain as any in history, and the Irish 
House of Commons was successfully packed to vote down resistance 
to the will of the minister. The conduct of Pitt in another direc- 
tion seems to me to have been even more questionable. He gave 
no pledges in person to the Irish catholics ; his speeches, indeed, as 
regards their claims, at this juncture, are studiously vague: but he 
encouraged Cornwallis to bespeak their support and to dangle fair 
prospects before their eyes; he left their leaders convinced that he 
would bring in a measure for their emancipation in the imperial 
parliament, and carry it through by his supreme authority; and, 
in the events which happened, this cannot be justified. Through 
these expedients the Irish parliament was made safe, and catholic 
Ireland was to a great extent won over to give its voice for the 
union. It should be added that more legitimate means were 
adopted to work on Irish opinion; Cornwallis went on progress 
through several counties to advocate the ministerial policy ; and 
the union was supported at public meetings, and by a literature 
and a press not without merit. The Irish protestants, too, began 
gradually to relax in their opposition to the proposed scheme; 
some of their leaders were unwilling to incense the government ; 
many held different views on the catholic question; and the 
majority probably felt that, as a ruling caste, they could not place 
trust in a subject race, and that they would do-well to yield to the 
will of England, their only real protector in the hour of danger. 
The cause of the union made distinct progress in protestant 
Ireland as the end drew near, though it still was resisted by its 
best men; and the great body of the people never shook off the 
apathy on the subject they had shown from the first. 

In this condition of affairs the ultimate success of the efforts of 
the government could be hardly doubtful. In a division which 
took place on the speech from the throne at the opening of the 
session of 1800, a protest of the opposition against a union was 
rejected by more than forty votes; corruption and influence had 
completely changed the balance of power in the Irish House of 
Commons. A few days afterwards resolutions, translated in time 
into a formal statute, in favour of a union, were brought in by 
Castlereagh ; the struggle in the parliament at College Green lasted 
for months, but Pitt had an easy triumph at Westminster. The 
measure proposed was a very imperfect scheme: it merely combined 
the two legislatures, and did not try to combine the two countries ; 
it left Ireland, in theory, a distinct kingdom, with an executive of 
its own, its own laws, and law courts—nay, even with a separate 
exchequer, for a time. While the established church, too, was 
fenced round by jealous safeguards, and it was perfectly under- 
stood that the ascendant caste were to be secured in their rights 
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and their lands, nothing was done for presbyterian and catholic 
Ireland; though it was known: that Pitt favoured the catholic 
claims, wished to commute the tithes, and to endow the priest- 
hood. This was not the broad and statesmanlike project 
which the minister originally had in view; and if a union, as 
I think, had become necessary, and was essential to the repose 
and progress of Ireland, it is deplorable that it was a half and a 
one-sided measure. I cannot dwell on the debates of the Irish 
parliament while the protracted conflict was going on; but, as well 
as those of the British parliament, they still possess much interest. 
Grattan, who had been under the ban of the Castle, and narrowly 
escaped prosecution in 1798, returned to the scene of his former 
glories, denounced the union in passionate language, and uttered 
predictions since largely fulfilled. Clare spoke out the fears of 
the ruling class, declared that a union was the only way to secure 
property obtained through unforgiven conquests, and assailed the 
catholics of Ireland in fierce words of scorn; but to the present 
generation of Irish landlords his assurances sound like ironical 
mockery. Foster, the Speaker, and a very able man, a representative 
of the school of Flood, examined the question in its financial and 
constitutional aspects in weighty arguments ; but he betrayed much 
jealousy of catholic Ireland, and this shows how difficult was the 
position of his order. On the side of the government Castlereagh 
pointed out clearly the mischief of the twofold legislature and the 
double executive, which weakened the state in Great Britain and 
Ireland; and he was untiring in contending that, in its ultimate 
results, a union would do good to the lesser country. Pitt at 
Westminster enlarged on the same topics, and illustrated them in 
his lucid and stately style; but we see his want of knowledge of 
Irish affairs in his confident prophecy that Irish faction and the 
animosities of race and sect in Ireland would disappear under im- 
perial rule. Many other eloquent speeches were made; and the 
ferocious invectives and fierce declamation of Plunket, afterwards 
one of the most sedate and logical of renowned orators, show how 
exasperated were the passions of the hour. The state of Irish opinion 
did not change during the progress of the strife at College Green; 
there was no explosion of popular sentiment in answer to Grattan’s 
fiery appeals; and the cause of the opposition did not improve. 
Dublin still continued to condemn the measure; there was much 
agitation in the lesser protestant towns; and the local gentry generally 
disliked the union. But the higher aristocracy had been bought 
or convinced ; the Irish catholics, when not passive, supported all 
through a scheme from which they had been persuaded to expect 
much; and the country as a whole remained indifferent. Never- 
theless, a severe repressive measure passed to check disorder which 
had broken out afresh—the last drops of the tempest of 1798,—the 
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presence of an imposing army in Ireland, and the refusal of the 
government to allow the question to be decided by the Irish 
electorate, gave colour to an assertion, often repeated since, that the 
union was forced on Ireland against her will. The measure ulti- 
mately became law by increasing majorities. 

Wrong was done in carrying out the union; a corrupt. parlia- 
ment was corruptly bought; compulsion and deception were not 
wanting ; and these things deserve the censure of history. But 
when it is said that‘ Irish liberty was strangled in its sleep ;’ that 
‘Irish nationality was destroyed by fraud;’ that ‘Ireland, as a 
people, was against the union,’ nay, that Pitt’s whole policy ‘ was a 
scheme of wickedness,’ exaggerations like these need hardly be 
noticed. Had the measure been associated with the great reforms 
which the minister certainly had in view, the bad means he sanc- 
tioned would have been soon forgotten, and the opposition to it would 
have been less than it was. Nay, had Pitt, when he attained his object, 
insisted on pressing upon the imperial parliament the enlightened 
policy he had proposed to himself; had he determined on conceding 
the catholic claims, on commuting the tithes of the Irish establish- 
ment, and on endowing the Irish catholic church, he would have 
given effect, as I think was his duty, to the hopes which he had 
actually held out through his subordinates to the Irish catholics ; 
and he would have placed his great measure on the solid basis of 
justice and right—even though delayed. Unhappily he turned 
aside from the true course; he allowed the obstinate and half-mad 
king to put a veto on his whole Irish policy, and to forbid even a 
reference to the catholic question; and it is impossible to excuse 
this deplorable conduct. Pitt had known for years that George 
III could not endure the mention of the catholic claims; but he 
knew also that George III had yielded on many occasions if really 
pressed. This being the case, he ought either to have kept the 
question of the union absolutely distinct from that of reforms 
connected with it, and to have taken care that Cornwallis should 
not hold out the prospect of relief to the Irish catholics, and canvass 
for their support in the same breath; or, having accomplished the 
union, he should have put stress on the king to consent to measures 
which he knew should form a part of it, which he had associated 
with it in his own mind, and the carrying out of which, as affairs 
stood, was practically an obligation of personalhonour. He acted, 
on the contrary, as if he chiefly thought of securing the union in 
any event, and then eluding the fulfilment of one of its terms ; his 
conduct at best was vacillating and not straightforward ; and if he 
did not break faith directly with catholic Ireland, he laid himself 
open to grave suspicions, and the results were in a high degree 
disastrous. The circumstance that he resigned office at the first 
sign of opposition on the part of the king can hardly, I think, 
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make his case better ; he ought to have persisted, and he would have 
succeeded—all the chances at least were in his favour ; and, besides, 
he soon afterwards gave a distinct pledge that he would not trouble 
his master with the catholic claims, and within three years he 
was again minister, thus laying his conduct open to the charge of 
perfidy. This accusation is too severe; but the attitude of Pitt 
throughout these events was painfully ambiguous, and at least 
unfortunate. The best excuse that can be made for him is that 
there was a vein of weakness in that proud nature ; that he knew 
very little about Ireland; that he did not understand how much 
was involved in his refusal to insist on the necessary reforms which 
ought to have been essential parts of the union; that he did not 
fully realise to what extent he was morally bound to the Irish 
catholics ; that he was perplexed and short-sighted, but not false 
or treacherous. 


Wituiam O’Connor Morris. 





Notes and Documents 


THE OLD ENGLISH CHARTERS TO ST. DENIS. 


In 1625 Doublet printed at the end of his history of the abbey 
of St. Denis a valuable series of 600 charters derived from the 
archives of that famous monastery.' Doublet was, in Mabillon’s 
words, bonus ac simplex,? printing in an uncritical way whatsoever 
came into his hands. Hence he included many palpable forgeries 
of Merowingian and other charters, which were to a large extent 
the source of Papebroch’s too universal disbelief in the authen- 
ticity of early monastic charters.* Papebroch’s conclusions were 
contested by Mabillon, whose great work was in a great measure 
founded upon the archives of St. Denis.‘ The question of the au- 
thenticity of some of the charters printed by Doublet, which still 
excites keen interest, will probably continue to be disputed until the 
Germans or French produce a satisfactory collection of the early 
charters that are the common property of both, for, as in the case 
of our own early charters, no competently edited collection of them 
has yet appeared. 

We are not, however, now concerned with these charters, but 
with six charters printed by Doublet that profess to emanate from 
England. For two of these charters we possess only Doublet’s 
texts, but the originals of the others are still preserved amongst 
the ‘Archives de France’ at the ‘Hotel de Soubise,’ Paris. Sir 
Robert Cotton was acquainted with these charters, and Duchesne 
supplied transcripts of them from the chartulary of St. Denis to 
Dugdale, by whom two of them were printed in the ‘ Monasticon.’® 
Kemble in forming his ‘Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici’ over- 
looked these texts, so that none of these charters appears in his 


1 Histoire de Vabbaye de S. Denys 
ladite Abbaye. Paris, 1625, 4to. 


2 De re diplomatica, IIT. c. ii. § 5. See also Karl Pertz’s introduction to the Mero- 
wingian charters in the Monwmenta, p. 9. 


* Propylaeum Antiquarium circa veri ac falsi discrimen in vetustis membranis 
prefixed to Acta Sanctorum, 2 April. 

* De re diplomatica, Paris, 1681, folio. 

5 See Monumenta Historiae Germaniae: Diplomatum I., besprochen von Th. 
Sickel; Vienna, 1873, 8vo. 


-..+ par F. Jacques Doublet, religieux de 
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collection.® It is curious that no Englishman seems to have 
examined these interesting charters until Sir Frederic Madden did 
so in 1838. As a result of his inspection, he published. the 
text of the two earliest existing charters, and expressed himself 
‘ satisfied of their genuine character.’7 As I labour under 
the disadvantage of not having seen the originals or facsimiles of 
these charters, it may seem rash of me to question their authen- 
ticity after their examination by so great a scholar as Sir Frederic 
Madden. But the language and the contents of the four earlier of 
these charters, with which I am now solely concerned, are so 
contrary to our genuine Old English charters that it seems to me 
incredible that any one acquainted with Old English or with our 
early charters could for one moment imagine that they were the work 
of English scribes. Yet they are included without a word of warning 
in Mr. W. de G. Birch’s ‘Chartularium Saxonicum.’ That they 
have been accepted by French paleographers as genuine is, no 
doubt, to be explained by the facts that they agree with the 
Frankish standards and that they lie so far outside the provinces 
of all the French scholars who have edited them. 

Before proceeding further, it will be convenient to give a list of 
the charters now in question, adding in brackets the reference to 
the Archives de France. They are as follows: 

I. (Now lost.) a.p. 795. A grant from Dux Berhtualdus to 
St. Denis of land at Ridrefelda in pago qui nuncupatur Successa, 
and of the ports of Hastingas and Paevenisel, printed in Doublet, 
p. 718; ‘ Monasticon,’ vi. 1077 ; Birch, ‘ Cart. Sax.,’ i. 350. 

Il. (K. 7, No. 10.) a.p. 790. Confirmation by King Offa to 
St. Denis of lands in the port of Lundenuuic given by the brothers 
Agonauurla and Sigrinus, and of the preceding grant, printed in 
Doublet, p. 720; Michel Felibien, ‘ Histoire de l’abbaye royale de 
Saint-Denys en France,’ Paris, 1706, folio, pieces justificatives, 
p- xlii, No. lxii.; Madden, ‘Arch. Journal, xxxiii. 861; J. Tardif, 
‘ Archives de l’Empire: Les Monuments Historiques,’ 1866, p. 68 ; 
Birch, ‘ Cart. Sax.’ i. 360. Described in Brequigny, ‘ Table 
Chronologique des Diplomes,’ etc., Paris, 1769 etc., folio, i. 123; 
appendix D. to Cooper’s (unpublished) ‘Report on Rymer’s 
Foedera,’ p. 189. 

Ill. (Lost.) a.p. 857. Confirmation by King Aedeluulfus of 
the possessions of St. Denis in Ridrefelda, Hasingas, Pevenisel, and 
Lundenuuic, printed in Doublet, p. 785 ; Birch, ii. 97. 

IV. (K. 17, No. 3.) a.v. 960. Restitution by King Adgard of 
goods taken from the possessions of St. Denis in Hastengas and 





* Kemble must have gone through the Monasticon very carelessly, for he overlooked 
the important charter relating to Wulfrin’s foundation of he monastery at Wolver- 
hampton (Wulfriine-hémtin) printed in vi. 1443. 
7 Archaeological Journal, xiii. 356. 
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Pevenisel, printed in Doublet, p. 817; Felibien, p. Ixxix, No. ev. } 
Bouquet, ‘ Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France,’ ix. 
397 ;- Madden, ‘ Arch. Journ.’ xxxiii. 366; Tardif, p. 146; Birch, 
iii. 277. Described in Brequigny, i. 482; App. D. to Cooper’s 
‘ Report,’ p. 139. 

V. (K. 19, No. 6.) a.p. 1059. Grant by Edward the Confessor 
to St. Denis of Teintun (co. Oxford), printed in Doublet, p. 831 ; 
Felibien, p. Ixxxv, No. exii.: ‘ Monasticon,’ vi. 1077 ; Bouquet, xi. 
655; Tardif, p. 171. Described in Brequigny, ii. 70; App. D. to 
Cooper’s ‘ Report,’ p. 189. Attached to this charter are two others 
in Old English (called by Doublet vielle langue Esclauone !), which 
Doublet did not print owing to want of type. He, however, gave 
Latin translations of them by Camden. They are printed in Bouquet, 
who gives rather inaccurate facsimiles of them, and by Tardif. 

VI. (K. 20, No. 5.) a.v. 1069, 13 April. Grant by William 
the Conqueror to St. Denis of the church of Derhest, co. Gloucester, 
and confirmation of the preceding grant, printed by Doublet, 
p- 839; Felibien, p. Ixxxviii, No. exv.; Tardif, p. 179. Described 
in Brequigny, ii. 113; App. D. to Cooper’s ‘ Report,’ p. 139. 

I have said that it is incredible that any Old English scholar 
could regard the earlier of these charters as the work of English 
scribes. The orthographies of the English words therein contained 
are so contrary to Old English phonology that it will not be neces- 
sary for me to go very deeply into this question. The name of 
Rotherfield is written Ridrefelda in the first four deeds, and once 
in No. Las Radrefelda. The Old English form of this name was 
at HrySra-felda* (‘at the field of oxen’). The dropping of the 
initial h and the weakening of the gen. pl. a into e had not occurred 
in O.E. at the dates of these charters. Then we have 0.E. Pefeneséa 
(Pevensey) written Pevenesel, Pevenisel in No. I, Perenisel in Nos. 
Il, I], and IV. This is also an impossible English spelling, but it 
is precisely the form used by the Norman scribes to represent the 
English sound.’ It is quite as impossible to accept Successa in Nos. 
I and II as English spellings of SiSseara, gen. pl. (Sussex). The 
spelling ch to represent the O.E. palatal ¢ was not introduced until 
the Norman Conquest, yet we have Chichestra in No. I for O.E. 
Cissan-ceastre in A.D. 795. Then in No. I we have the impossible 
O.E. personal name Aan-fric (blundered for Avan-frid ?), whilst in 
No. Il we read of two brothers named Agonauuala and Sigrinus 

8 It occurs as @t HrySera-felda in the will of Athelstan Ztheling, av. 1015 
(Kemble, Cod. Dipl. iii. 362, 35; Earle, Land Charters, pp. 225, 17), and as at 


HrySeran-felda in King Alfred’s will, a p. 880-885 ; Kemble, ii. 115, 9; Cart. Saz. ii. 
178, 21; Earle, pp. 147, 2 (from a late MS.) 

, ® Domesday, i. 19 b, col. 1, &c., Pevenesel. This form also occurs in Benoit, Chro- 
niques, 37035, and in Rot. Chartarum, p. 94, a.v. 1201. The perverted form Pene- 
uesel (Pewenesel ?) occurs in Wace, Roman de Rou, ii. 6632, Robert de Torigni, i. 72, 
Benoit, 37992. Similarly Domesday writes Romenel for O.E. Rumenéa (Romney), 
Gravenel for 0.E. Grafanéa (Graveney), and Benoit has Wincenesel for Winchilsea. 
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dwelling in London (Lundenuuic).° Their names, again, are not 
English, but it may, of course, be pleaded that the brothers were not 
necessarily Englishmen." In No. IV we have A?dgardus, Edgardi, 
which Madden (p. 366) acknowledges to be a Frankish form, for 
0.E. Eadgar, and king’s reeve bears the un-English name Togred.” 
We have thus proofs of Frankish influence. 

A strong proof of the Frankish origin of Nos. II and IV is to be 
found in the Latin in which they are written. Here we have 
spellings derived from vulgar-Latin that are common enough in 
early Frankish charters,’ but are unknown in genuine English 
charters. The vulgar-Latin close o (from Latin 6, i) is represented 
by u, and V.L. open o (from Latin 0) also by u, as in No I, munu- 
mentum, numcupatur, munasterio, munachorum, and in No. IV, 
Anglurum, gluriosus, munasterii, preciusorum, Diunisii, hunorifice, 
ulim, prepusito, buues (boves), eurwm, perhorrescens, dispunant, 
nustrum, putestate, pussessio, munachus, whilst V.L. closed o is re- 
tained in sepolera and excobant. Such spellings are common in 
Frankish deeds up to the ninth century, but are not to be expected 
in this profusion in the tenth. 


But we have not only this strong evidence of Frankish origin, 
but even more conclusive testimony that the four earlier charters 
were fabricated in France. This is to be found in the imitation of 
formulae of the Frankish chancery, which are altogether unknown 
in genuine Old English charters. One of the most marked contrasts 
between Frankish and Old English charters is that the former 
mention the writer of the charter, and the latter never do. Yet 


” Madden (Arch. Journal, xiii. 359, n. 3) explains this as meaning Sandwich, in 
which he is followed by Birch. This arises from a baseless connexion of this grant 
with the Rotherfield and Pevensey grant. But it is quite a separate grant, and there can 
be no valid reason for holding Lundenwuic to mean any other place than London, 
which is called by this very name in the laws of HldShere and Eadric, c. 16 (Schmid, 
Gesetze, p. 14), in Chron. A, anno 604, and in other cases. This needless suggestion 
of Madden’s has led Mr. Birch to the even more needless one that the vicus Lundonie 
of 857, Cart. Saz., ii. 95, means ‘ probably Lundenwic, i.e. Sandwich, co. Kent.’ 

The first name appears to be a Frankish compound of the name-stem hagna- 
which occurs in Frankish as Agne-, Hagnoald, &c.; W. Waltemath, Die frinkischen 
Elemente in der franzisischen Sprache, Paderborn, 1885, p. 38; Férstemann, Alt- 
deutsches Namenbuch, i. 577. It occurs in O.E. in the name Hagana, Hagena, 
Haguna. 

‘2 Togred probably stands for Dogred, by the unvoicing of the initial dental, which 
sometimes occurs in Frankish, as, e.g., Tagebertus for Dagobert in a spurious charter 
in Pertz, Mon. Germ. Hist., Diplom., i. 186, 197. In this case it is identical with 
Dograd cited by Férstemann, i. 341, though the -red is English. The stem occurs in 
the Frankish names Docfred and Dochar; and, perhaps, in English in @t Dogodes- 
wellan (Dowdeswell, co. Glouc.) a.p. 781, 798; Cart. Saz., i. 392, 19. 

18 See Hugo Schuchardt, Vocalismus des Vulgarlateins, Leipzig, 1866-8, ii. 91, 
sqq.; E. Etienne, La Langue Francaise . . . jusqu’d la fin du onziéme siécle, Paris, 
1890, i. 44; Th. Sickel, Lehre von den Urkunden der ersten Karolinger, i. 142. 

‘« Heinrich Brunner, Zur Rechtsgeschichte der rimischen und*germanischen Ur- 
kunde, Berlin, 1880, i. 161, 232; Julius Aronius, Diplomatische Studien iiber die 
dilteren angelsichsischen Urkunden, Kénigsberg, 1883, p. 12. 


3B2 
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in No. I we have this thoroughly Frankish formula: Ego Aanfric 
cancellarius scripsi, relegi, ac subscripsi, and in No. IV an equally 
Frankish : Edilvinus regiae domus cartigraphus, iubente domino meo 
Aldgardo, scripsi, et in auditu presentium legi et subscripsi.” In 
No II Offa is made to use the Caroling sanction manu propria subter 
Jirmavimus, atque nostri anuli impressione signari fecimus.’® Sir 
Frederic Madden was aware that this clause ‘was borrowed from 
the Franks, as is shown in the diplomas of Pepin and Charlemagne,’ 
but so strong were his powers of belief that this did not prevent 
him from maintaining that the bust on this ring was ‘really a 
portrait of the Mercian monarch.’ Of course, when he had got so 
far, it was easy to see that the face admirably reflected the features 
of Offa, as described by his Via, acie perspicax oculorum. He 
was aware that the corresponding Frankish seals were formed from 
Roman portrait gems,” having at this time no pretence to be con- 
sidered portraits. To support the authenticity of this charter, he 
endeavoured to prove, not that the Old English kings used portrait 
signets, but seals. To apply his own words in reference to Hickes, 
‘it is really mortifying to find so learned a man as [Madden] 
indulging in such unfounded and idle conjectures.’ 

The existence of portrait seals attached en placard to Nos. II 
and IV, and the fact that Doublet describes similar seals as 
attached to Nos. I and III, should have alone sufficed to throw 
doubt upon these charters. Yet casts of the seals of Nos. Il and IV 
are in the British Museum, and have been given to the world as 
genuine in the series of photographs and in the ‘ Catalogue of Seals,’ 
whilst Mr. Birch, the editor of the catalogue, reproduces Madden’s 
engravings of these seals in the ‘ Cartularium Saxonicum.’ In no 
ease is a whisper of the extremely suspicious character of these 
seals given. All this is only too characteristic of the thoroughly 
uncritical way in which our priceless heritage of early charters has, 
with rare exceptions, been dealt with. Madden believed that the 
seal to No. I was ‘ undoubtedly the earliest instance yet discovered 
of a seal having been employed by the Anglo-Saxons’ (p. 859). 
There could be no doubt of this if the seal were only genuine. He 
noticed that the seals of Nos. II and IV were attached in Frankish 
fashion en placard, but this, again, did not cause him to hesitate. 
To explain this he makes the childish suggestion that the seals were 
thus affixed ‘in imitation of the Frank usage, in order to render 
the charter[s] more valid in the estimation of the brethren of 


3 Cp. Franco . . . chartigraphus relegit et sigellavit; Mabillon, De re dipl., II. 
¢. xii. § 11. 

‘6 Cp. Sickel, Urkunden der ersten Karolinger,i.193. Further Frankish traces are 
the praesentibus et futwris of IIII., and probably the title gloriosus in Nos. II and IV. 

‘7 Thus Pippin used as his signet a Roman gem bearing a mask of Bacchus, 
Carloman one bearing a Bacchante, and Charles the Great one bearing a portrait of 
the emperor Commodus ;. Sickel, i. 349. 
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St. Denis,’ whose archives bristled with forgeries of early charters. 
He notices that the seals are attached in a manner different from 
that of the Carolings, ‘ for instead of the wax being laid on above 
and beneath the parchment, in both instances before us another 
small piece of parchment has been stitched on to the charter, on 
the spot where the seal was intended to be impressed . . . and the 
wax then being affixed, the impression of the seal was taken, after 
which the ends of the smaller piece of parchment were folded over 
it, so as to form a sort of chemise or covering’ (p. 367). His 
explanation of this is that ‘ this unusual mode of attaching the seals 
seems to have been adopted for the express purpose of protecting 
them from injury during their transit from England to the monas- 
tery of St. Denis’ (p. 388). But he does not show how this would 
protect the seals, or why it was that similar precautions were never 
required in the numberless other instances when sealed documents 
crossed into France. There is a much more obvious explanation. 
Frankish seals were secured by the wax in which they were 
impressed going through a cross-cut in the parchment to the 
back, so that it was impossible to detach them without breaking 
them. The fabricators of these charters, deeming that seals were 
necessary to them, could only procure them by cutting the seals 
and pieces of the parchment to which they were attached from 
other deeds and then sewing the parchments and seals on to these 
charters.'* It may be mere accident that these seals have only the 
inscription REX’ upon them, but the suspicious way in which 
they are attached to the charters certainly suggests that the kings’ 
names were intentionally erased.” 

There are other suspicious features about the four earlier char- 
ters, which it is hardly necessary to discuss. But it is noteworthy 
that No. IIL makes, Aithulwulf in a.p. 857 give de thesauro nostro 
viginti marcas auri. Nowas the mark was introduced into England 
by the Northmen, it could hardly be familiar to the king of Wessex 
in 857. It is not mentioned in France until 1093,” which suggests 
that this charter was composed about that date. 

There are, however, a few points that seem to prove that though 
these four charters are Frankish productions, they relate to actual 
grants. In No. II the witnesses are such as occur in genuine 


18 Upon the method of attaching Frankish seals, see Sickel, i. 344. 

1® Mr. Birch, in the Museum Catalogue of Seals, gives the inscription on Edgar’s 
sealas ‘... AR... EX.’ There is no AR in the engraving. 

20 Madden cites a note of Sir Robert Cotton’s to prove that Offa’s name had already 
disappeared from the seal. 

21 Le Blanc, Traité historique des Monnoyes de France, Amsterdam, 1692, p. 150. 
This passage in No. III., which is quoted in Ducange, has led Falkmann, Om Matt och 
Vigt i Sverige, Stockholm, 1884, i. 347, to believe that the Northmen borrowed the 
mark from England, an opinion shared by Holmboe, in Schive, Norges Monter i 
Middelalderen, p. iv. 
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charters of Offa. St. Denis had no possessions in either Rother- 
field or Pevensey at the time of Domesday, and there would seem 
to be no reason for forging these charters unless the monastery 
had some property in the places to which they relate. Hence they 
must be of earlier date than Domesday.’ The supposition that these 
charters were drawn up by Frankish monks, and attested by the 
king, is precluded by the fact that the writing is ascribed in two of 
them to imaginary English chancellors. Thus we can only con- 
clude that they are later French fabrications, which may relate to 
real transactions, but which are certainly not copies of lost English 
originals,” although, as Madden remarks, the English letters, 
E> Z P, J, and p are used in Offa’s charter. 
W. H. Stevenson. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE PROVINCIAL MINISTERS OF THE FRIARS 
MINOR IN ENGLAND. 


THE royal assent was required to confirm the election of abbots 
and priors of the endowed orders ; but the crown never put forward 
a claim to exert a similar influence over the election of the masters 
and ministers, the priors and wardens of the mendicant orders. 
Consequently no notice of the elections of the latter occur in the 
public records. No dates are given in the two lists of the 
Franciscan provincials in ‘Mon. Fran.’ i. The following notes are 
derived from a variety of sources and leave more gaps than they 
fill up. I follow the list of ministers as given in the Regist. 
Fratrum Minorum Lond.,' and in Cotton, Nero A, ix. fol. 108 ; ? and 
confine myself to dates bearing on their tenure of office. 

1. Agnellus, 1224-1235. Wadding says he was appointed at 
the Chapter Storearum, 1219; the only authority for this is the 
general statement of the Three Companions that on this occasion 
‘ministers were elected and sent out with the brethren into all the 
provinces of the world in which the catholic faith was observed.’ ® 
The letter of obedience of St. Francis to Agnellus given by 
Wadding is not dated.‘ It is certain that Agnellus did not come to 
England till 1224. His death, according to Eccleston,® was due to 
his exertions to bring about peace between the king and the earl 
marshal; he undertook this work on 22 Dec. 1233.7 Eccleston ® 


2 The same may be said of many English charters forged after the Conquest, in 
which French formule, &c., appear, as, ¢.g., in Aithelbert’s grant to Canterbury, a.p. 
605, which is attested by a referendarius, whilst a later scribe has converted another 
Frankish official into Graphio comes; Cod. Dipl. i. 4; Cart. Sax. i. 10. 

1 Mon. France. i. 537-9. 2 Ibid. p. 559. 

3 Speculum Vite. * Ann. Minorum, i. 303. 

5 Mon. Franc. i. 5; Lanercost Chron. 30, 31; cf. Ann. Monastici, iv. 416. 

§ Mon. Franc. i. 52, 7 M. Paris, Chron. Maj. iii. 257. 8 Mon. France. ib, 
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states that he went to Rome before his death. He must have died 
in 1284 or 1285. The latter date is supported by an anonymous 
chronicle which ends with an account of Peckam’s consecration in 
1278; the MS. is Cott. Nero A, ix. fol. 25 seq., and belongs to the 
early fourteenth century. On fol. 70 b. is the entry: ap. mcc 35 
frater Agnellus primus minister fratrum minorum in Anglia obit 
et sepultus est Oxon’ apud fratres minores. The same entry occurs 
in MSS. Cotton, Domit. A. i., f. 38, and Cleopatra B. xiii., f. 146 b. 

2. Albert of Pisa, 1236-1239. A year elapsed between the 
death of Agnellus and the appointment of his successor.? After 
being minister for two years and a half he went to Rome, was 
present at the deposition of Elias, 15 May, 1239, and was then 
himself elected minister general.'® 

3. Haymo of Faversham, 1239-1240. According to Eccleston 
he ministered one year in England and was then elected minister 
general in succession to Albert.'' An old note in the Phillipps 
MS. of Eccleston says that the latter was general for only six 
months.'” 

4. William of Nottingham, 1240-1251. About the first date 
there is no doubt; the evidence relating to the second is very con- 
tradictory and must be given at length. 

(1) He was deposed in the general chapter of Metz.'® No record 
of this chapter remains, and the date is uncertain. Wadding 
places it in 1249, others in 1250 ;" the arguments for either date 
are inconclusive. The chapter before Metz was held in 1247," the 
chapter next after Metz in 1256.'® 

In the Chronica universalis Mettensis, edited by Waitz, ‘ Mon. 
Germ. Scriptt.’ vol. xxiv. p. 523, is this entry: ‘1251, Capitulum 
generale Metis celebratum.’ As the author seems to have been a 
Dominican,” this must refer to the Dominican chapter held there 
in 1251, of which a record remains in Martene, ‘ Thesaurus Nov. 
Anecd.’ tom. iv. p. 1699. But it is not unlikely that the Franciscan 
chapter was held at the same time (e.g. both orders met at Bologna 
in 1242), and the practice of holding provincial chapters of the 
various orders together was common in England. 

Again, Eccleston’s words are conclusive against Wadding’s 
date (1249): In capitulo Metensi absolutus est, et ex parte capituli 
generalis missus ad papam. Sed cum pervenisset cum Ministro generali 
Januam,’ ete. (p. 70). Innocent IV was at Lyons till 19 April, 1251 ; 
he reached Genoa in May and remained till towards the end of 
June.'® 


® Mon. France. i. 54. 10 Tbid. i. 58. 

" bid. i. 59. 12 Phillipps MS. 3119, f. 76 b. 

13 Mon. France. i. 33. 1 Ann. Minorum, iii. 208. 

13 Ibid. iii. 170. 16 Toid. iv. sub anno. 

17 See Waitz’s preface. 18 Baronius-Mansius, Annales, xxi, 445, etc. 
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(2) How long did he hold office? Eccleston is the authority, 
and the manuscripts differ. Mon. Franc. i. 33, York MS.: cum 
igitur xx annos minister extitisset. Cott. MS. here reads w annos. 
(cx is certainly a mistake.) Mon. Franc. i. 70, Cott. MS. circiter 
novem annos provinciam Angliae rexerat. Philipps MS. fol. 80 
reads here circiter 14 annos. 

(3) When was his successor appointed? (Some time evidently 
elapsed between William’s absolution and Peter’s election.' ) 
The York MS. reads: Dignum memoria quod secundo anno adminis- 
trationis Fratris Petri, quinti ministri Angliae, anno scilicet ab adventu 
fratrum in Angliam waaxii? etc.” 

The thirty-second year after the arrival of the Franciscans 
was 1255-6: if this corresponded with the second year of Peter’s 
ministry, he must have been elected in 1254-5. But the Lamport 
MS.” and Phillipps MS. f. 78, read in this passage quinto anno 
instead of secundo; which would bring the accession of Peter to 
1251-2. It is not safe in this case to prefer two manuscripts to 
one; it is not improbable that Phillipps was copied from Lamport 
(which is the earlier part’ of the fragmentary Cotton MS.) ; and it 
is possible that the succeeding quinti ministri may have caught 
the scribe’s eye and led to the substitution of quinto anno for 
secundo. 

(4) Many of Adam Marsh’s letters which refer to events 
after 1250 are addressed ‘ Fratri W. Ministro Angliae ; ’ e.g. Letter 
192 relating to events at Oxford at the beginning of 1253. If 
these superscriptions are correct, the chapter of Metz and William’s 
deposition must have taken place in 1253; but are they correct? 
After No. 169 occurs the note: Haec est ultima littera quam dictavit 
piae recordationis Fr. Adam de Marisco. All the letters addressed 
‘ W. Ministro’ come after this note ; and there is not a single letter to 
any other provincial of England. Now, if we could point to one 
letter addressed to William and written in or after 1254, we should 
have no hesitation in saying that the address was erroneous, and 
this would throw suspicion on all the rest; there is, however, no 
letter to William of which the date can be fixed with any certainty, 
written later than 1258. In fact very few in the whole collection are 
of later date than this (No. 76 was written in 1254, Nos. 168 and 
169 in 1256 or 1257, and No. 247 in 1255); so that if William 
was minister till 1253, we cannot be surprised that no other 
minister is addressed. Letters 170 and 173 appear at first 
sight to give promise of settling the difficulty. There is no 
doubt that they are correctly addressed to William, as his successor 
Peter is mentioned in both as being then minister of Cologne.” 

19 Mon. Franc. i. 70-1. 2% Ibid. i. 10. 
Ibid. ii. 
2% Cf. Ibid, i. 63, Petrus de Theukesbury, minister Alemannia, 
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Grostete was then at the Roman court, and Adam Marsh had 
received letters from him there : * this cannot refer to the bishop’s 
journey to Lyons in 1245, as Adam was then with him, and Peter of 
Tewkesbury was not yet minister of Germany.“ Unfortunately the 
only other times when Grostete was at Lyons were in 1249, probably 
in the autumn, and most of the year 1250; and these letters no 
doubt refer to 1249, when the bishop’s efforts were successful. 
Adam cannot be referring to the events of 1250 when he writes 
Audivi etiam quod prosperatis negotiis dictus dominus a curia cum 
salute revertitur.> So these letters prove nothing. In Letter 17, 
written after 4 Nov. 1250, Adam certainly implies that William 
of Nottingham was, as far as he knew, alive.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from this conflicting evidence 
appears to be that William was deposed in the spring, and died in 
the summer, of 1251. The date is a matter of real importance, as 
any one who had studied Eccleston’s chronicle or the letters of 
Adam Marsh will agree. 

5. Peter of Tewkesbury, 1251-1256 or 1257. For the date of his 
accession, see above. He ceased to be minister about the time that 
Bonaventura was elected general (1256), and some time before the 
death of Adam Marsh.” 

6. John of Stamford, 1256-1264 (?). The date of his election 
only is approximately known. Frater J. minister provincialis is 
mentioned in a letter written by Adam Marsh to Bonaventura 
shortly after the latter became general minister. Adam Marsh died 
early in 1258; he is mentioned as being still alive in a document 
dated 23 Dec. 1257. The date of John’s death, resignation, or de- 
position is uncertain : Stevens and other antiquaries say he died in 
1264, on what authority I do not know. Wadding says he became 
archbishop of Dublin in 1284; this is a mistake; the archbishop 
was John de Sanford.” 

7. Peter Swynesfled or Swenfeld, 1265 (?)—1275 (?) 

8. Thomas Bungey, 1265 (?)—1275 (?) 

9. John Peckham, 1275-1277. He became minister after lectur- 
ing at Oxford.” From a record dated 2 May, 1275, we learn that 
he was then at Oxford, and as he is merely described as frater, it 
may be concluded that he was not then minister.** But his election 
cannot have been much later, as in 1277 he was summoned to 
Rome to lecture at the papal court. The latter date is an inference 
from these two facts: (1) he was probably appointed lector by 
Nicholas III, formerly Protector Ordinis Minorum, who ascended 

2% Mon. France. i. 308. 24 Grostete’s Letters, p. 334. 

25 Mon. Franc. i. 309. See M. Paris, Hist. Angl. iii. 58, 69, 77. 

28 Mon. Franc: i. 103; 84, 70; Le Neve, iii. 9. 

27 Mon. France. i. 305, 306. 78 Liberate Roll 42 Hen. III, m. 3. 


29 Wadding, Ann. v. 134; Rymer’s Foed. i. 655. 
© 'Trivet, p. 299. %t Close Roll, 3 Edw. I, m. 18, in dorso. 
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the papal throne ‘in November 1277 ; (2) according to the Laner- 
cost Chron. (p. 100), post biennium in this office he was made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; the bull appointing him is dated 28 Jan. 
1279 (N.S.); he was consecrated by the pope on 6 March.” 

10. Hugh de Bathonia, 1277; died before entering on his 
duties * (in MS. Cotton, Nero, A ix., fol. 103, he is called ‘ Frater 
Petrus Hugo de Bampton ’). 

11. Robert Cross or de Cruce, 1278 (?)—1285. In a letter of 
Peckham’s dated 11 April, 1280,* he is mentioned in connexion with 
the Mendicants at Oxford merely with the title of frater. This 
certainly looks as though he was not then minister, perhaps lector. 
If so, we must assume that Peckham retained the title of provincial 
until his appointment to the archbishopric, that Hugh became 
minister and died in 1279, and Robert Cross after 11 April, 1280. 
But this is unlikely. He appears as minister in June and September 
1284, and in March 1285.% Atthe latter date he was going to the 
general chapter at Milan,*” where he was no doubt absolved. 

12. William of Gainsborough, 1285—1292 (?), was probably 
elected in the general chapter at Milan. He was certainly pro- 
vincial in October 1285.** How long he continued in office is un- 
known: perhaps he was absolved in the great chapter at Paris in 
1292. Nicholas Trivet (p. 331) states that Friars Hugh of Man- 
chester and William of Gainsborough, doctors of theology, were 
sent as ambassadors to the French king in 1294. There is little 
doubt that Gainsborough was no longer provincial at this time ; if 
he had been, Trivet would probably have given him the title. His 
association with Hugh points to the same conclusion; Hugh was 
an ex-provincial of the friars preachers. 

13. Roger Merston, 1292-1298 (?). 

14. Hugh de Hertilpol, 1298-1303, was certainly provincial on 
4 April, 1299,*° and 29 March, 1301;*' he was appointed proctor 
for the king at the Roman court on 9 Sept. 1802.47 He died at 
Assisi soon after this.“* The date of his death is again doubtful ; 
Wadding, or rather his continuator, quotes an epitaph, ‘quam 
refert etiam autor Collis Paradisi lib. i. tit. 45,’ stating that he 
died on 11 Sept. 1802, while Rodulphius names 1303 as the year. 
It is not unlikely that he went to Assisi to attend the chapter 
in the spring of 1304.“ 

15. Adam of Lincoln, 1804—before 1810.” 

32 Le Neve, Fasti. 33 Mon. Franc. i. 537. 3 Register, p. 117-8. 

3 Pat. Roll 12 Edw. I, m.9; Peckham’s Reg, p. 820. 

36 Pat. 13 Edw. I, m, 27. 7 Tbid.; and Wadding, Ann. Min. sub anno. 
38 Peckham’s Reg. p. 909. ® Quétif-Echard, Scriptores, i. 498. 

# Q. R. Wardrobe § in Record Office. " Thid. 33. 

# Almain Roll, 30 Edw. I. % Mon. France, i. 560, 

“* Wadding, Scriptores, p. 360 (ed. 1806). 


* Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. iy. 393, letter of the Minister-General to ‘ Friar R. minister 
of England,’ a.p. 1310, 
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16. Richard Conington, 1807 (?)—1319 (?). These dates are 
quite uncertain : it is, however, not improbable, firstly, that he was 
elected in the general chapter at Toulouse in 1307,“ as he was 
certainly minister in 1810 ; “’ and secondly, that he was absolved in 
the general chapter at Marseilles in 1819, as he had ceased to be 
minister in 1322,‘* but appears to have lived some years longer.“ 

17. William of Nottingham, 1319 (?)—(?), was at the famous 
chapter at Perugia in 1822, when he subscribed as provincial of 
England the declaration of the Franciscans ‘On the poverty of 
Christ.’ In the letter he appears merely as William of England.” 
Wadding seeks to identify this William with William of Ockham ; 
and to reconcile this with the fact that the latter was never pro- 
vincial of England, he assumes that he was present as vicar of the 
provincial, regardless of the fact that the William in the letter is 
expressly called provincial minister.*' Of course the person referred 
to is William of Nottingham. How long he continued in the office 
is unknown ; according to Bale (who confuses him with the fourth 
provincial) he died in 1336. 

18. Roger de Denemed (?). 

19. John de Rodyngton, (?)—13848 (?). This latter year, the year 
of the ‘ black death,’ is mentioned by Bale as the date of his death. 

20. John Went (?). 

21. William Tythemersch (?). 

22. Roger Conway, 1857 (2). It is not clear whether he was 
provincial at the time of his controversy with Richard Fitzralph 
(1857-9). He was not provincial in 1355, but whether he held the 
oftice before or after that date is uncertain.” There is no evidence 
in support of Bale’s statement that he died in 1360. 

23. Simon Tunstede (?). All that can be affirmed with certainty 
about his provincialate is that he held the office after 1851." I 
have found no authority for Bale’s statement that he died in 1369. 

24. Robert Wyshed (?). 

25. John Mardeslay, 1875 (?)—1379. He had probably not 
become minister in 1374, and he had ceased to hold the office in 
1880 (see below). 

26. Thomas Kyngesbury, c. 1379 or 1380-1392. Friar John 
Somer composed a calendar in 1380 ex precepto reverendi patris 
fratis Thome Kyngysbury (or Kynbury) ministri Anglie.® 


‘6 Rymer’s Foed. i. 1009. 
“ Hist. MSS. Com. Report, iv. 393a cf. Wadding, Ann. Min. vi. 171, or Archiv 
fiir Litt. und Kirchen-Gesch. ii. 356. 

48 Wadding, Ann. Min. vi. 396.  Tbid. vii. 168, 

5° Wadding, vi. 396. 5! Tbid. vii. 7, 

52 See papal letter in Wadding, Ann. Minorum, viii. 457. 

88 Digby MS. p. 90, Macray’s Catalogue. 

 Eulog. Hist. Contin. iii. 337-8. 
5s Cotton MSS. Faustina A, ii. f.1; Vesp. E, vii. f. 7. 
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He was minister in 1888. In MS. Bodl. 692, fol. 33, is a copy 
(late fifteenth century) of a royal letter to a pope on behalf of ‘ Friar 
Thomas minister of the order of friars minor in our kingdom,’ 
containing the following clause :— 

In principio namque sui ministerii decem jam transactis (annis 
omitted), primo publice in capitulo suo provinciali, deinde in suis con- 
ventibus sue cure commissis, fratres omnes et singulos ad prestandum 
corporale juramentum efficaciter induxit et opere adimplevit, quatinus 
Urbanum Sextum summum pontificem recte fuisse electum predicaretur 
eique fideliter adhererent . . . Dat’ apud manerium nostrum de 
Wodstoke xviii mensis Septembris. 

This is clearly a letter from Richard II to Boniface IX. It 
cannot have been written before 1890, as Urban VI died 15 Oct. 
1889 ; and it cannot have been much later if we are right in under- 
standing annis after decem jam transactis. Was the king at Wood- 
stock on 18 Sept. 1890 or 1891? In 1390 he dates documents 
from Westminster on 16 and 25 Sept. ;°” in 1391 he dates from 
Westminster on 16 and 23 Sept.** He was at Woodstock on 29 
Sept. 1392,°° and we may conclude that the letter was written in 
this year. It is not probable that Kyngesbury remained in office 
much longer. 

27. John Tyssyngton, c. 1892-1395. He is said by Bale to have 
died in the latter year. 

28. Nicholas Fakenham, 1895-1402 or 1401, Harl. MS. 8768, 
fol. 188, ‘ Determinatio de Schismate’ by Fr. N. de F. minister of 
friars minor in England, 5 Nov. 13895. 

29. John Zouch, 1402-1407, Rolls of Parliament, vol. iii. p. 
502, § 6 (a.v. 1402). He was deposed in 1405, but reinstated the 
same or the next year.®' He may have retained office till 1408, when 
he was nominated by the pope to the see of Llandaff; but it is 
doubtful whether he was recognised by the province. The most 
likely conclusion is that the mission of the general minister to 
England in 1407 had reference to this dispute, and that he settled 
it by agreeing to the deposition of Zouch.” 

Innocent VII in 1405 ordained that no provincial of the Mino- 
rites should henceforth remain in office more than six years; see 
papal decree dated x Kal. Dec. A° II, in Wadding, ix. 498-4. A 
different account is given in ‘ Eulog. Hist. Contin.’ iii. 409. 

30. William Butler, 1407 or 1408-1414. Wadding gives a letter 
of John XXIII, dated xvi Kal. June, A°IV (17 May, 1414), restoring 

56 Bodl. MS. Digby, 90, f. 6b. 
57 Close Roll 14 Ric. II, m. 43; and m. 42 in dorso. 
58 Rymer’s Foedera, vii. 706, original edition, a.p. 1709. 


8° Ibid. p. 735. % Eulog. Hist. Contin. iii. 404. 
6! See diploma of Innocent VII, dated VIII Idus Martii Anno II, i.e. 1406, 
Wadding, Annales, ix. 499. 


* Rymer’s Foedera, orig. edit. viii. 495. 
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Butler to the provincialate which he had voluntarily resigned— 
probably in accordance with the above decree. There is nothing to 
show that the restoration took effect.* 

81. Vincent Boys, 1414, was deposed by the pope soon after 
his election.™ 

82. Peter Russell, 1414?—1420. He was probably minister for 
about six years,” and certainly retired voluntarily in 1420. 

33. Robert Wallys, 1420 ; * he died in France before entering on 
his duties as Minister. 

34. John David, 1421-1427 (?). He is addressed as minister 
by Archbishop Chicheley in a letter dated 2 March, 1425, et nostrae 
translationis anno XII (N. 8. 1426).% 

35. Roger Daw or Donwe or Dewe, 1427 or 1428-1430, when 
he was deposed by the general minister.” 

36. Richard Leech or Leke (?). 

37. Thomas Radnor, 1488. Wadding refers to a list of rectors 
of provinces in Registro Ordinis, for the year 1438; the English 
minister was ‘ Magister Thomas Roidnor.’ 

Here the list of ministers in the Cotton MS. Nero A, ix. f: 108 
ends; and the ‘ Register of Friars Minor at London ’"' is a far less 
trustworthy authority. Between Radnor the 37th minister and 
Bryngkeley, called the 41st, there are clearly some omissions. 

(88.) William Goddard, senior, (c. 1457) is mentioned by the 
register as 38th minister and successor of Thomas Radnor. There 
were two friars of the same name, and it is not always clear which 
of them is referred to, as will be seen from the following notices. 

Regist. Fratr. Min. Lond. (‘ Mon. France. i. 539’). XXXVIII 
Frater Willielmus Goddard, senior, doctor Oxoniae, disertissimus jacet 
Londoniae. In the margin the date 1437 is added in a more 
recent hand. 

Ibid. Cott. Vitell. F, xii, f 274 b. .. ~ jacet ven. pater et 
frater Willielmus Goddard doctor egregius et ordinis frater minorum 
in Anglia Minister benemeritus. Qui obiit 30° die Mensis Octob’ 
A°® Domini 1437. The date 1497 is added in a later hand and 
crossed out. 

Ibid. f. 282 b. .. . jacet ffrater Willielmus Goodard sacre 
theologie doctor aardianus loci et precipuus benefactor ejusdem. 
Qui obiit 26° die mensis Sept’ a® dom 1485°. On fol. 310 the 
same friar is referred to as ‘ fr. Willielmus Goddard junior.’ He is 
not called minister and was not buried in the choir, as all the 
ministers mentioned in the register were. 

63 Wadding, Ann. ix. 354, 529. * Thid. 

® See ordinance of Innocent VII, above. 

% Wadding, Annales, x. 53: the papal letter stating the fact is dated IV Idus Dec. 
1420. 

® Wadding, ut supra. © Mon. Franc. i. 538. ® Wilkins, Concilia, iii, 459. 

7° Wadding, Ann. x. 169. ™ Cott. Vitell. F, xii, 
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Gascoigne (Loci e libro Veritatum, p. 100) refers to a letter from 
‘Reginald Pecock to Doctori ordinis fratrum minorum Godard, written 
some years after Pecock had ‘scandalously preached that bishops 
as such were not bound to preach’ (i.e. a.p. 1447). Tanner, Bibl. 
p- 584, refers to the letter thus: Ad Godhardum Minoritam epistolam, 
MS. in bibl. Gualteri Copi.” 

(Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London) p. 20; ‘ Doctor William 
Goddard the elder,’ provincial 27 Nov. 1457. 

Wills proved in Prerog. Court of Canterbury, Register Wattys, 
fol. 180 a: will of John Crosby, dated 6 March, 1471: ‘Item I 
bequeth to maister Godard thelder doctoure of dyvynyte to pray 
for my soule c’*.’ 

Dugdale (Monast.) vol. vi., part 3, p. 1510-1511; William God- 
dard is mentioned as provincial in a deed dated Dorchester, feast of 
St. Francis (4 Oct.) 1485. The original of this deed is given by 
Francis a Sta. Clara, Hist. Minor, p. 37-38 (edition Douai, 1665) ; 
but is the year correct ? 


A further complication is now added. In 1499 the English 
observants were constituted a separate province ; 7 and from this 
time a line of observant provincials ruled side by side with the old 
line of conventual provincials. The former were, till Leo X issued 
the Bulla Concordiae in 1517, called Vicarit Provinciales and had 
to obtain confirmation of their election from the conventual pro- 
vincial ministers. The Bulla Concordiae reversed the positions ; the 
observant vicar now received the title of provincial minister, while 
the conventual provincial was called Magister Provincialis and had 
to be confirmed in his office by the observant minister.“ Of any 
special application to England of these general ordinances there is, 
however, little definite evidence. I give the two lines of provincials 
together, mentioning where possible the branch to which each pro- 
vincial belonged. 

(89.) John Persevalle, (?)-1505, is mentioned as the 39th minister. 
The ‘ Register,’ which becomes more trustworthy now, says that he 
died 16 Dec. 1505. Cf. Wood (Fasti, p. 6; Athen, p. 6-7). Wood 
calls him the 47th minister, I do not know on what authority. 
The author of ‘Collect. Anglo-Minoritica’ calls him the 58rd 
minister ; but his list is utterly untrustworthy; e.g. he mentions 
Thomas Kyngesbury three times over, as Thomas Heber, Thomas 
Burbury, and Thomas Kingsbury. As Persevalle was buried at the 
Grey Friars, London, he probably belonged to the conventual branch 
of the order. 


*2 The editor of Pecock’s Repressor, Rolls Series, had not found this MS.; but 
is probably still in the library of Bramshill House, Hants. 

78 Wadding, xiv. 382, 422; xv. 177. 

™ Analecta Franciscana, ii. 559. 
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(40.) Henry Standish, (40th minister in the ‘ Register ’) is said to 
have succeeded Persevalle; but in 1515 he was warden of the Grey 
Friars of London.” He may have been minister between 1515 and 
1518, when he became bishop of St. Asaph. According to Francis 
a Sta. Clara (p. 43), he was an observant; but the London house 
was conventual. 

Stephen Baron, in his sermons (twice printed without date), is 
called F'ratrum Minorum de Observantia nuncupatorum Regni Angliae 
Provincialem Vicarium. This title ought to imply that he was pro- 
vincial of the observants before 1517, the date of the Bulla Concor- 
diae. Inhis treatise ‘De regimine principum’ “ he is merely called 
Provincialis. 

John Forest, observant, is said by various modern writers to have 
been provincial, but I have found no authority for the statement. 

William de N., provincial minister of the observants in 1523.7 

Richard Bryngkeley is described as Minister Generalis ordinis 
minorum per totam angliam in a supplicat dated 26 June, 1524.” 

William Call was provincial minister in 1531 and in Sept. 1535.” 

William Peto, observant, was minister in April and September 
1582.°° 

On 12 April, 1538, Richard Lyst writes to Cromwell: ‘A 
Frenchman just come from beyond sea has been chosen our 
minister, head and ruler in this province’ (observant).*' These words 
would hardly apply to John de la Hay, who was appointed commis- 
sary general of the order in England on or before 26 Oct. 1532 ; * if 
the dates in the calendars of state papers are correct, he was commis- 
sary and residing at Greenwich as early as 29 Sept. 1532. On 13 
Jan. 1533,‘ Paul Parmensis, the Franciscan general, writes to Henry 
VIII, proposing to send ‘a friar out of Lorraine, a member of the 
province of Paris,’ as English provincial. His name does not 
appear ; he was evidently a nonentity and creature of the king and 
Cromwell.* A. G. Lirtte. 





*> Cal. of State Papers, Hen. VIII, vol. ii. No. 1313. 

** Royal MSS. 12 A, xvi., also twice printed. 

77 Wadding, Ann. xvi.145. 7* Oxford Univ. Archives, Regist. H. 7, f. 126 

*® Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, iv. 642. Cal. of State Papers, Hen. VIII, vol. 
No. 301. 

Cal. of State Papers, Hen. VIII, vol. v. Nos. 941, 1312, 1313; vi. 836. 

8! Ibid. vol. vi. No. 334. 

82 Tbid. vol. v. No. 1471. 8 Tbid. No. 1358, 

% Tbid. vol. v. No. 715; vol. vi. No. 36. 85 Cf. ibid. vol. vi. No. 887. 
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A RECORD OF THE ENGLISH DOMINICANS, 1314.! 


Unver this title a document in the Record Office (Q. R. Mise. 49") 
appeared in the Histortcat Review for January 1890 (p. 107 seq). 
A fifteenth-century copy of another version of the same document 
exists in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, Cod. ciii., pp. 114-116. 
This manuscript, though not always accurate, is in better preserva- 
tion than that in the Record Office ; it is also fuller, and is probably 
a revised version, while the other was the original draft of the 
appeal. A list of the principal corrections, various readings, and 
additions is given below. 

References of pages and lines are to the Historican Review, vol. 
v., ut supra. C. refers to the C.C.C. manuscript. 


P. 107,/. 1... . Walpol, Adam de Marinis, Rogerus Schirelond, 
Radulphus Garlond, Johannes de Wyleby, Hugo de Norwico, et plures 
alii quam centum de Regno Anglie, ordinam fratrum predicatorum cano- 
nice ingressi et in eodem professi fuissent adm é [sic] et fuerint in pre- 
libato.... : 

P. 108, l. 23. .. . . Conjecturis in futurum grave prejudicium posse 
generari, maxime cum propter predictam causam xij fratres de numero 
Centum et plurium predactorum [sic] su{nt ?] carceribus mancipati, xxx 
autem et plures penis adjudicati similibus iter arripuerunt pro remediis 
adquirendis. Ne predictus frater Berengarius prefatus frater Willelmus 
de Castreton.... 

1.16. ... Licet autem aliqui seipsis dampnabiliter blandientes, 
conscienciarum suarum palliare malicias molirentur intenciones in fictio- 
nibus hujusmodi ad fidelium animas forsittan diregendo, tam seculares. .. . 

l. 40. After convertatur, insert passage at end of p.111: Item cum 
fratres . . . appellaverint; after this add: calliditatibus et hastuciis 
variis ad cedendum seu renunciandum suis provocacionibus et appella- 
cionibus inducuntur et eisdem promittitur quod nichil dedecoris ac tedii 
sustinebunt, sed cum cesserint seu renunciaverint eisdem, eos carcere 
puniuntur ac aliis debitis criminosis. Item cum predictus frater Beren- 
garius debeat cum aliis pauperibus fratribus, spretis deliciis, communibus 
victualibus esse contentus, et cum ceteris portare onera paupertatis, ipse 
tamen ita sumptuosas requirit expensas fieri vel [vc in manuscript] permittit 
in conventibus ad quos visitandos accedit, vel etiam alio [sic] occasione 
declinat, quod excedunt procuraciones episcopi vel archiepiscopi visitandis, 
ac de eisdem expensis possent conventus multis mensibus procurari, etc. 
Item cum infra sacros ordines . . . as in l. 41. 

1. 12. Cum inter tot letandas lacrimas expirassent in mortuos miseri 
debaccati, postquam carnes abraserant, depositis ferramentis, per pedes 
corpora de carceribus intempeste noctis silencio extraxerunt, eadem corpora 
velut brutorum cadavera in preparatam foveam projecerunt, ipsos indignos 
pro dolor omni ecclesiastica sepultura. 


' Another version of this record has recently been edited by Luard in the Flores 
Historiarum, vol. iii. pp. 161-167 (Rolls Series, 1890). The writer expressly states, as 
I had previously conjectured in this Review (Jan. 1890, p. 107, No. 1), that this was 
the document affixed by one of the friars tothe door of St. Paul’s at the time of 
the General Chapter in London in 1314. 
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1, 20-21, after renunciarunt [for which C. reads prenuarunt ?] add: 
Item cum observancie Regulares requirant omnia omnibus secundum suas 

indigencias communiter exhiberi, ipso tamen fratre Berengario ac suis 

complicibus de subditorum laboribus saginatis, Infirmis que necessaria sunt 

minime ministrantur, quoniam [?] pocius quam plurimi decedentes in 

mortis articulo constituti dixerint, quod, quia eis non fuit ut debuit de 

necessariis ministratum, eorum accelera mors erat. 

Et qui habent sufficientes personales . . .2 communiter satis habent ; 
qui vero amicis carent hujusmodi tam vestibus* quam aliis inedia perur- 
gentur. Sunt autem et alia quamplurima a secularibus inaudita . . .4in 
grande periculum ordinis ecclesie [et] sancte Romane Curie pergrave pre- 
judicium, et inestimabilem lesionem secularium potestatum ; ad presens 
tamen propter enormitatem et scandalum audiencium subticentur. 
Quorum correccioni cum fratres in provocacione seu appellacione nominati 
non poterunt infra ordinem optinere et ad sacrosanctam sedem apostolicam 
ea voluerunt et volunt deducere corrigenda cum aliorum multitudine 
copiosa. Porro si de [etc.: line 22). 

l, 27. ... quod si quis aliquid de alio sciverit aut seipso quod in 
secundam personam transierit quoquo modo. . . [sic] committentibus 
solis constet aut per sacralem [sic] confessionem fuerit precorrectum. 

1. 34. [After usurpavit]. In subversionem quoque evangelice veritatis, 
asseritur ab eodem quod omnis actus qui committente invito® potuerit 
propalari, ex sui natura est publicus scrutandus [?], quodque precepti trans- 
gressor efficitur et sentenciam excommunicacionis majoris exinde incurrit,® 
qui hujusmodi non duxerit tanquam communi judici revelandum ; et cum 
nullus actus sub fraterna correpcione cadere valeat, ut ex se patet, nisi qui 
committente invito? poterit revelari, omnino periit fraterna correpcio, 
modus ipsius, et ordo, quos ipsa veritas percipit [sic] inviolabiliter ob- 
servari: formam autem inquisicionis hujusmodi et assercionis etiam et 
precepti non solum observat in genere sed descendit specialiter ad singu- 
lares personas quas nulla unquam sinistra suspicio maculavit. 





















P. 108, 1. 6. Sed dictus frater Berengarius moris aspidis obturantis aures suas 

. . 1. 10, magister caleaneum elevans. 7. 31. Omit Cantuariensem. 1. 32... . 

petendi, peto instanter instancius instantissime, subiciens . . . J. 44, for instabilita- 
em read insaciabilem. 

P. 109, 1. 8. After Iterumque insert bis. 1. 12, for autem sic mortui, read aliqui 
sic perempti. J. 14, for cimbolum read symbolum. 1. 15, for minore read majore. 
l. 33, for discedunt read decedunt. 1. 46, for Faciunt .. . custodie, read Facit ... 
ferocitatis. 

P. 110, 7. 46, for minus read minis. 1. 47, for multi... secrete, C. reads multam 
nti [?] et seducti. J. 48, for quequam read quidam. J. 49, for metuentes read men- 
cientes ; omit omnia que. 

P, 111, 2. 3-4. Se singulos sine ullo dispendio servaturum specialissimumque 
defensorem. 1. 11, for Insanie ... non, read Sane sue sevicie non. 1. 14, for late read 
lata; for ipse read ab ipsis. 1. 21-22 . . . custodia includantur, et quod ter in pane 
et aqua jejunent singulis septimanis, 1. 26, for non affectu read cum effectu. 1. 29, 
for procedit, C. reads podat [ponderat ?}. 

C. ends with the words solito graviores {l. 41). 

On p. 109, J. 29, septure is a misprint for scripture. 














A. G. Littte. 










? Blank in manuscript. § vescibus in manuscript. 
* Manuscript reads here alie sus. 5 Manuscript, invico. 
®° Manuscript reads: Ea! c’rit. 7 Manuscript, in vico. 


VoL. VI.—NO. XXIV. 
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A FORGED ACCOUNT OF THE DEMOLITION OF THE SHRINE OF ST. 
THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 


THE precise circumstances of the demolition of the tomb of St. 
Thomas at Canterbury in September, 1538, are involved in such 
obscurity that any account of it hitherto unnoticed merits attention. 
Such an account, professing to date from the sixteenth century, is 
to be found in Grenville MS. xii. in the British Museum.' Its 
terms are as follows :— 


After this (viz. in 1538) his highness caused Thomas Beckets Tombe 
to be rased, his highness standing by and seuerall of the Privy Councell 
and of the Clergy then being present. This tombe being opened there 
was the bones and scull of Thomas Becket entire, notwithstanding the 
Monkes had shewed another scull in liew of the true one, which being 
giuen unto the king, he sayd to the Lords of his privie Councell and to 
the Clergy there present, ‘Bring me here the other scull which these 
Rogeish monkes shewed unto myne and my predecessors subiects for the 
reall one. Lett these two sculls be brought, I command yee, and all 
these bones that wee may dispose of them otherwise, and not haue our 
subiects gulled and made to Idolators.’ At whose command a box was 
fetcht and the Bones locked up therein and the Bishop of Canterbury and 
S* Thomas Cromwell charged to dispose of them and to seperate them 
where they may noe more be knowne from others. . . . 

Within this Monument the monkes had an hoilow passage under 
ground, wherein there was found as much gould as filled two chests soe 
full that each of these chests required eight strong labouring men to carry 
them from thence. This was not all the Treasure, for there was found a 
Jewell which had been offered by Lewis the 7th sometime King of France, 
which the monkes called the Royall of France, which was valliewed at an 
hundred thousand crownes, and allsoe a lardge goulden cuppe. His 
highness prising the stone had it put into a Ring and wore it on his 
thumbe. 

His highness haueing gott soe greate a Treasure by demolishing of 
Thomas Beckets Tombe, sayd unto his Privy Councell, ‘Behold, sirs, 
all this and an hundred times more haue the jolly fatt monkes gott from 
our predecessors and from the gentry and commons of our Realm, euer 
since Henry the 2° Raigne, and this tombe togather with their Innumer- 
able fables of scandalising the Princes our progenitors and pretended 
miracles forged thereby haue bin the Chiefe Bugbeare which the Bishops 
of Rome were wont frighten them and us with euer and anon in their 
Bulls signifyeing ‘‘ Remember St Thomas of Canterburyes Murther.” 
Therefore, were there noe prophanation or Idolatry and fallacy with the 
monkes and my subiects in this case, but this Romish fetch of the Bishop 
of Rome, it is sufficient for us to demolish it.’ 


‘ It is also numbered Additional MS. 33746, the manuscripts forming part of the 
Grenville Library having recently been transferred from the department of printed 
books to the charge of the Keeper of MSS. and catalogued among the acquisitions of 
1890. 
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What is most remarkable in this narrative is the active part it 
assigns in the proceedings to Henry himself, whose presence on the 
occasion is not even hinted at, so far as I can ascertain, by any 
other authority. It is of importance therefore to test the genuine- 
ness of the record, and fortunately means are not lacking, the 
doubts that arise from the strangeness of the matter and the sus- 
picious character here and there of the wording being strengthened 
on a close examination of the volume. This is a small quarto of 
forty-six leaves, written in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and having the title ‘ Memoirs taken out of the notes of S" Henry 
Sidney, Knt., some time Lord Deputy of Ireland, and out of the Lord 
Cecills papers, ab Anno 1530 ad Annum 1566, as they were 
collected by James Usher, late Primat of all Ireland and Archbishop 
of Armagh.’ The ‘ Memoirs,’ which really extend only to 1544, 
consist of notices of events year by year, with summaries of a few 
tracts, sermons, and speeches interspersed, the whole being charac- 
terised by a strong anti-Catholic bias. The ‘Lord Cecill’ of the 
title is no doubt Lord Burghley, and as both he and Sir Henry 
Sidney died before the end of the sixteenth century, the contents 
claim a respectable antiquity, while, if properly described, they must 
have been extracted from their papers before 1656, the date of 
Ussher’s death. But the fact is, the title is grossly misleading, and 
it is impossible to believe that the compilation was really made by 
Ussher ; for the framework of the volume is evidently derived, not 
from original papers, but from Morgan Godwin’s ‘ Annals of Eng- 
land,’ first published in 1630 and again in 1675. This work, which 
makes no reference to papers of either Sidney or Cecil, was a trans- 
lation of the Latin ‘ Annales’ of Bishop Francis Godwin, the trans- 
lator’s father, published in 1616; but there is abundant proof that 
the real compiler of these ‘Memoirs’ copied from the English 
version. One curious piece of evidence to this effect may be seen 
at the very beginning, where, under the year 1530, he includes among 
the three ambassadors sent by Henry to the Pope an otherwise 
unknown Edmond Le Wolsey. Now, in Bishop Godwin’s ‘ Annales’ 
the name is given correctly as Edwardum Leum, Eboracensem (post 
sublatum Wolsaeum) archiepiscopum, in which there is nothing to 
account for the blundering entry in the Grenville MS.; whereas in 
the younger Godwin’s translation we get the significant collocation 
of names, ‘ Edward Lee Wolsey his successor in Yorke.’ It is easy 
to see from this that it was one or the other of the English editions 
that the pseudo-Ussher had before him, and the numerous cases in 
which its language is reproduced almost without variation leave no 
room for doubt that it supplied him with the bulk of his materials. 
To a less extent he made similar use of Stowe’s Annals, and possibly 
of other printed authorities, and, having thus collected genuine his- 
tory enough for his purpose and given it a false stamp of originality 


3c 2 
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by fathering it upon Sidney and Cecil, he appears to have made it 
the medium for venting his theological antipathies by foisting in 
concoctions of his own. The passage about Becket’s tomb quoted 
above affords one example, I believe, of such a plausible admixture 
of truth and falsehood, and other passages are equally open to sus- 
picion, notably a curious account of the origin of the famous Six 
Articles of 1539, in which Gardiner and Bonner are the leading actors. 
Nor is the likelihood of imposture at all diminished when the name of 
the writer of the manuscript is made known. After some trouble, by 
comparison of the hand with that of Add. MS. 4813, I have identified 
him with Robert Ware, son of the Irish antiquary Sir James Ware, 
and author of ‘ The Hunting of the Romish Fox,’ 1683, and other 
pamphlets of a similar kind. No one who has read the essay on this 
unscrupulous controversialist in the Rev. J. E. Bridgett’s ‘ Blunders 
and Forgeries,’ 1890, pp. 209-296, needs to be enlightened on his 
character and methods, and as to the manner in which his malicious 
inventions (frequently associated, as here, with the names of Sidney, 
‘Lord Cecill’ and Ussher) have found their way into the pages of 
unsuspecting historians. Apparently, such has not yet been the case 
with the tainted matter in the Grenville MS., and, having given 
this warning in the hope to prevent it in the future, I will not 
pursue the subject further. Mr. Bridgett, indeed, may fairly claim 
Robert Ware as his special game, and, now that I have started him 


on a fresh scent, I will leave him, if he please, to follow it up. 
G. F. WarNER. 





Reviews of Books 


The Gild Merchant: a Contribution to British Municipal History. 


By Cuartes Gross, Ph.D. 2 vol. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1890.) 


Dr. Gross’s researches in the somewhat obscure institution of the English 
Gild Merchant may fairly be termed exhaustive. In the first volume he 
gives a digest of his information; in the second a vast collection of 
‘ Proofs and Illustrations ’ and ‘ Further Proofs and Illustrations,’ quota- 
tions drawn from the municipal records of a very large number of 
towns, widely scattered through England, Scotland, Wales, and Ire- 
land. The book, which has been a long time in preparation, has been 
expected with anxiety by students of economic history. Now that it has 
been published, however, one must confess to a slight feeling of dis- 
appointment. No one can deny the thoroughness of the investigation, or 
the author's familiarity with his subject. But unfortunately he manages 
to convey very little of that familiarity to his reader. The book is ex- 
haustive : it is also somewhat exhausting. The book falls naturally, with 
its two volumes, into two parts, and it is perhaps more convenient to 
speak of the latter volume, that containing selections from the documents 
which Dr. Gross has examined, first. It is at any rate a great thing to 
have got such a mass of information printed and gathered into a form where 
it can act as acorpus, a reference book. For although Dr. Gross’s quota- 
tions are intended solely to illustrate the gild merchant, they throw side 
lights on much beside. There is much information about articles of 
commerce in early times, about relations between the lords of towns and 
town governments. And the gild merchant itself had functions which, 
differing in different towns, were as a whole extremely varied, embracing 
as they did the inspection of all the trades of a town. Thus, although 
the second volume is not connectedly interesting—and no one could 
expect that it should be—yet the real student will find information at 
every turn. But even here one is inclined to think that the author 
has gone too far. One speaks with natural diffidence on the point; 
but there seems to be a good deal of repetition, an intolerable deal of 
‘morghespeche’ and assemblies and admissions, where one quotation seems 
to do nothing but reflect its neighbour. None the less, the quotations 
as a whole seem to be thoroughly and widely representative, and the 
labour, well spent on them by the author, will be valued and appreciated 
by those who are working in the same field. 

But the first volume is in many ways unsatisfactory. Again one 
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cannot but admire the thoroughness and goodness of the work: one is 
annoyed that the good work has not brought forth better fruit. The 
subject is one which, despite Dr. Gross, will be regarded by many persons 
as not over important, and it is a pity that the conclusions reached are 
not presented in a more attractive, more comprehensibleform. The style 
of the book is somewhat pedantic : it is an exaggeration of thoroughness, 
a servility, if one many venture to say so, to authorities. If Dr. Gross 
had explained more clearly what he intended to prove, and proved it with 
a less copious flood of illustration ; or if he had devoted more space to his 
summings-up, and told us of his own idea of the gild merchant, it would 
have been better. One cannot hope, with the most careful study of all 
the illustrations, even to approach the author’s knowledge of the subject, 
‘and one therefore regrets that he has not seen fit to express more clearly 
‘his own conclusions. As it is, the reader carries away no impression of 
what the gild merchant was; he knows a great many things which it 
was not, and so by a species of reduction may eventually sift out the 
truth. This is, however, a cumbersome method. 

There is no evidence of the gild merchant in Saxon documents. The 
first reference is contained in a charter given to the burgesses of Burford 
in 1087, and a Canterbury document of 1093. The charter is merely a 
shred containing the words Gildam mercatorum. But under Henry I. 
the institution is not rare, and under his grandsons it is common. The 
right of having a gild merchant was one of the most valuable privileges 
of a liber burgus, though it was not an essential. It is found in 102 
English towns, 80 Welsh, and 88Irish. London does not appear ; but the 
development of London was, as is well known, abnormal, and the organ- 
isation was similar though the name was wanting. If we take the gild 
merchant of Ipswich as an example, it was governed by an alderman and 
four associates who were elected under John’s charter ; it had a monopoly 
of buying and selling certain things of which stone and marble are men- 
tioned. There was a great diversity however in gild officers. Barnstaple 
for instance had four ferthingmen, four aldermen, a cupbearer, and a 
doorkeeper. Books were kept and a common seal. To become a gilds- 
man it was necessary to pay a fee and produce sureties. Offences against 
rules were punished by fines; there was a good deal of morghespeche 
and ‘cups merilly servyng about the hous.’ The Winchester men’s 
phrase for holding a meeting was ‘to drink the gild merchant.’ Good 
works and devotional exercises also had a place. Among the gildsmen 
there was a certain liberty of trading, and they had powers to impose 
tolls on foreigners and prevent those not of the gild from trading at 
all. 

To. use Dr. Gross’s words, ‘the grant of a gild merchant . . . was 
clearly a concession of the exclusive right of trading within the borough.’ 
Mr. Gross curtly condemns it with an ipse dizit as ‘an institution that 
blindly aimed to reduce free competition to a minimum, regarded what we 
now consider legitimate speculation as a crime, .. . and crushed out every 
stimulus to extensive production ;’ but as he feels he must ‘ leave further 
comments to the political economist,’ we are deprived of the chance of 
having his opinions on the medieval theories of trade and their justice, 
which is unsatisfactory. The ‘preeminent duty of the gildsman was to 
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be ad geldam with the burgesses,’ for burgess and gildsman were not the 
same. They are mentioned as separate, and the gild merchant often 
included non-residents, who obviously could not be burgesses. Thus the 
gild merchant of Totnes included the abbots of Buckfastleigh and Torre, 
‘who could not be burgesses for more reasons than one. And the converse 
is true, that a man could be a burgess without being a gildsman; and 
finally he could live in a town without being either. But distinctions 
tended to wear away, and in the fourteenth century amalgamation both 
in administration and constitution became common. The author goes on 
to combat the view hesitatingly expressed by Madox, and adopted by| 
Brentano and others, that the gild was the basis of the civic constitution. ' 
Their arguments rest chiefly on common names such as alderman and 
gildhall, but Dr. Gross holds them inconclusive, and further indicates 
that on their hypothesis it is impossible to account for the early position 
of the gild merchant being a subsidiary one. Nor, further, did the gild 
merchant in its origin form the vital principle of a liber burgus, as is the 
view of Thompson, Brady, Brentano, and others. Nor, did the grant of a 
gild merchant merely mean incorporation. Throughout this portion of 
the book the author is at his best, in his destructive criticism on the 
defective theories and imperfect information of his predecessors. The 
same remark applies to his chapter on craft gilds and their relations to 
the gild merchant, which will perhaps be found the most interesting in 
the book. He denies the old statement for which Brentano is mainly 
responsible, that the craft gilds grew up in opposition to the gild merchant, 
to protect the interests of labour. He has found no evidence of any 
conflict. Brentano has been led astray by continental analogies. No 
doubt there were collisions between town authorities and single crafts, 
but Brentano took a wrong view of the whole matter. The change of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was not a widening but a contracting 
of the town governments. The craft gilds were merely bodies with 
economic functions for the better disciplining of trade which were recog- 
nised or even created by the gild merchant. There is a chapter on 
merchants staplers and merchant adventurers, and one on the later 
history of the gild merchant, which still subsists in one English town, 
Preston. Where the body survived the attacks made on gild properties 
and retained any real powers, it was narrow and exclusive. The book 
concludes with a series of appendices on Anglo-Saxon gilds, the hanse, 
the Scotch gild merchant, and such like. In Scotland the course of 
development was different: there was a struggle between craft gilds and 
gilds merchant, north of the Tweed. There is also an interesting chapter 
on the affiliation of boroughs in which Dr. Gross shows the practice of one 
town borrowing its constitution from another. Thus, that of Cambridge 
was taken from Gloucester, which came in turn from Winchester ; and the 
affiliated boroughs used in some cases to refer to its mother city for 
advice or elucidation of rules. G, TowNsEND WARNER. 
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Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II, and Richard I. IV: 
The Chronicle of Robert of Torigni, Abbot of the Monastery of St. 
Michael-in-Peril-of-the-Sea. Edited by Ricnarp Howtert, F.§.A. 
(London: Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
1889.) 


Mr. Howett may at first sight appear to have performed an unnecessary 
task in re-editing the chronicle of Robert de Monte, to give him his 
familiar designation, so soon after the publication in 1872 of M. Delisle’s 
excellent edition; but this is not really the case. For out of the 
eighteen known manuscripts of the work M. Delisle made but little use 
of the six preserved in England, or of the St. Wandrille manuscript, now 
in the Vatican library. The English manuscripts add a good deal of 
interest to our knowledge of the literary history of the chronicle. The 
Arundel MS. 18 in the British Museum was transcribed from a copy of 
the work as Robert of Torigni wrote it before he quitted Bec to become 
abbot of St. Michael’s; it thus, like the famous Avranches manuscript, 
which contains alterations and additions from the author’s own hand, 
represents the first edition of the earlier part of the chronicle, but it breaks 
off unfortunately in 1099. The Cottonian manuscript, Domitian A. viii., 
was used by Nicholas Trivet, and the Harleian MS. 651 (formerly 
belonging to Reading abbey) by Roger of Wendover, who took from it the 
notice of the place where Stephen’s queen, Matilda, died. The result of 
the comparison of a larger number of copies is to throw additional light 
upon the process by which the chronicle attained its final shape, and to 
show that the assumption of the conventional ‘ three editions’ must be 
abandoned, since the chronicle, as it was continued from year to year, 
was lent out in various stages of correction, and these various stages are 
represented by manuscripts ending in 1169, 1181, 1182, 1188, 1184, and 
1185. The work grew all through the author’s lifetime, was enlarged here 
and curtailed there, but, except for the distinct ‘ first edition ’ written at 
Bee, it is impossible to draw a clear line between the different recensions. 
Mr. Howlett has taken particular pains in tracking the originals of the 
passages of earlier writers incorporated by Robert of Torigni. He has 
rightly distinguished between those borrowed from William of Jumiéges’ 
first seven books and those from the eighth book of which he was himself 
the author, printing instances of the latter in large type and merely 
indicating the fact of their agreement with the other work in the 
margin. He has also shown reason for believing that Robert of Torigni 
did not quote Ordericus Vitalis, but that both writers made use of a 
common source,—Baudri de Bourgueil, David Scotus, and an unknown 
rhyming chronicle of which there are several traces both in Orderic’s 
and in Robert’s work. The whole edition has been carefully prepared, 
though there are too frequent repetitions in the notes of what the reader 
will already find in the preface; in the preface itself the editor is un- 
necessarily apologetic for repeating himself when dealing with a very 
complicated subject, but there was no need to repeat part of p. xxv, n. 4 
on p. xxvii. In his indulgence for ‘ the English reader’ he has omitted 
certain collations (p. lv) and additions (p. lxix) for which the student 
will still have to refer to M. Delisle’s edition. Rearnatp L. Poote. 
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Ireland and the Anglo-Norman Church. By the Rev. G. Stokes. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1889.) 


A THOROUGH and scientific history of the conquest of Ireland is much 
needed. The subject is one of very great interest, the authorities are 
numerous, and no time could be more favourable for publication than 
the present, when attention is so much attracted to everything that throws 
light on the political and social history of the sister island. Giraldus 
Cambrensis himself spoke of the work which his kinsmen had begun 
as one which would never be completed, and his keen and eager eye noted 
the causes which would prevent any real conquest, and foresaw the chronic 
difficulties of English rule in the land. There are few more genuinely 
prophetic passages in the writings of historians than the last chapter of the 
‘Expugnatio Hiberniae.’ Nor does Giraldus stand alone in revealing the 
weakness of the Anglo-Norman system as applied to Ireland. The Celtic 
view of the subject is recorded in numerous monastic annals, some of 
which still remain unpublished. Dr. Stokes complains with justice of the 
neglect of Irish materials in the later issues of the Rolls series. It 
appears that the issue of the calendars of early Irish documents has been 
entirely suspended, and there are several Irish chronicles of the first 
importance still in manuscript. ‘The story of Anglo-Norman dominion 
in Ireland,’ says Dr. Stokes, ‘ will never be fully known till the Rolls 
series embody the documents lying in manuscript in Dublin, viz. the 
“Liber Niger” and the ‘‘Repertorium Viride’’ of Archbishop Alan, the 
“‘Crede Mihi,’”’ the ‘“‘ Liber Niger,’ and the ‘‘ Liber Albus” of Christ 
Church. A sum of 3,000/., I suppose, would print them all, yet the 
English treasury and record authorities have, on various petty pleas, 
withstood on this point the unanimous wish of the Irish representatives 
in parliament of every type of politics. They are printing at present a 
volume of the ‘‘ Thomas Court Registers,’ omitting the most valuable 
and interesting portion, while they have declined Archbishop Alan’s 
‘* Liber Niger”’ on the extraordinary plea that it is only a copy of original 
documents, and not the original documents themselves.’ Not content 
with this indictment of English authorities, Dr. Stokes comments severely 
on the folly of giving the editing of works such as those of Giraldus 
Cambrensis to men without local knowledge. 

All this goes to show the difficulties which beset the study of medieval 
Irish history. Dr. Stokes has set himself to give a popular account of the 
more prominent scenes in the three centuries and a half that elapsed 
from the landing of Robert FitzStephen to the beginning of the reforma- 
tion, and he has begun by giving a fairly full account of the invasion itself. 
He seems to have been a good deal hampered by his method. It may 
be presumed that the lectures would be better to hear than to read, and 
probably compression has deprived the reader of details which would 
have made many of the points more clear. The book also lacks unity of 
interest. It is, in fact, neither an ecclesiastical nor a political history. 
There is a great deal of general historical interest, and the story of the 
conquest is told at length; but the wars of Bruce, the statute of 
Kilkenny, and Poynings’ act (the three points which Dr. Stokes says 
in his preface that everybody desires to know something about) are 
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treated with disproportionate meagreness. The first 200 pages of the 
books are all concerned more or less with the Anglo-Norman invasion 
and organisation, whereas the period from Edward I to Henry VII, 
inclusive, is disposed of in twenty. Dr. Stokes does not dwell especially 
upon the purely ecclesiastical side of the history, but in the portion of his 
work where he has touched upon it (especially the accounts of St. Laurence 
O’Toole and John Cumin, with the cathedrals of Christ Church and of St. 
Patrick, and the discussion of the survival of Celtic influence in the church 
between the conquest and the reformation) his treatment is most successful. 
One point in Dr. Stokes’s lectures is well worthy of imitation—the 
topographical and antiquarian illustrations which he now and again throws 
into the course of his narrative. It is of the greatest advantage to the 
student to be told where the scenes of the chief events of the period he is 
studying are, how he can reach them, and what he should look for when 
he goes to see them. Aid of this kind Dr. Stokes gives in the most 
practical fashion, not without some girding at railway companies and an 
honest pride in his own tricycle. Another commendable feature in Dr. 
Stokes’s work is his frequent reference to authorities, both primary and 
secondary. The author’s chief object was to stir up in ‘a young university 
audience ’ interest in the early history of their country; this no doubt he 
has done, and the lectures form an excellent popular introduction, from 
the hand of a learned and able man, to a subject which he has studied 
widely and with keen insight. W. H. Horton. 


Iohannis Wyclif de Dominio Divino libri tres. To which are added the 
first four books of the treatise de Pauperie Salvatoris by RicHarD 
Fitz Raupx, Archbishop of Armagh. Edited by R. L. Pooxe. 
(London : Wyclif Society. 1890.) 


As the work of the Wyclif Society makes progress, the materials for a 
full estimate of Wiclif’s character and influence are becoming accessible to 
readers of books as easily as to students of manuscripts. Some of the 
previous publications have thrown light upon several points and dates in 
Wiclif’s life, but this work fills a position different from theirs. For 
the most part, any fresh light we have had has proved the judgment of 
Shirley to have been rarely at fault, though the present work shows 
similarly the truth of his opinion on the importance of Wiclif’s theory of 
‘dominion ’ {see ‘ Fasc. Ziz.’ page lxii); yet our thanks are particularly 
due to Mr. R. L. Poole, if only because his careful edition of the ‘ De 
Dominio Divino’ has illustrated the union in Wiclif of the schoolman 
and the reformer, with the weaknesses and strength of each. 

Because we find the scholastic philosophy hard to understand, and 
because it seems to us so eminently artificial, it is easy to assume the 
influence of the schools upon the political and social life of a whole nation 
to have been small. But it should be borne in mind that the philosophers 
stood less aloof from all other classes than they do to-day; that their 
students, many in number, full of the theories and submissive to the autho- 
rity of their teachers, passed in crowds from Oxford and other centres of 
thought to country villages and busy towns, eager to spread their ideas. 
There was in medieval times an intellectual cohesion of classes which is 
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wanting to ourselves, and the course of politics was more affected by political 
theories than it has been since. Bearing this in mind, the great influence of 
Wiclif during his life, and the development of Lollardism after his death 
become easier to understand: the former was due to his position as a 
scholastic teacher, and the latter sprang naturally from his opinions even 
where he would have disapproved of the turn it took. On both these 
points the present work throws much light. 

The history of the manuscripts—especially the most interesting Cod. 


‘B—is well given and their relations to one another fully discussed. The 


Czech notes in Cod. B which enable us to follow the movements of the 
scribe are very interesting, and the localities where he worked are otherwise 
known as Lollard centres, a fact which illustrates the constant communi- 
cation between members of the sect. The connexion with Bohemia is 
another point also of interest. 

The date of the ‘ De Dominio Divino’ is probably early, not long after 
1367, when the ‘Determinatio contra unum Monachum’ (as given by 
Lewis—London edition 1720, page 368, and Oxford edition of 1820, page 
849) on ‘ Dominion’ was held. In any case the work gives us the theo- 
logical basis of Wiclif's later positions, and views which, if he took his 
Doctor’s degree in 1363 or thereabouts, he must have taught his pupils 
previously. Thus, for instance, the immediate supremacy of God 
(a source of spiritual strength but likely to lead to the denial of 
any earthly supremacy) is clearly expressed (see Book i. c. v. and also 
Book iii. c. ii.). But Wiclif is here the schoolman and not the popular 
writer, and does not follow out his view: while his treatment of it is from 
a modern point of view uninteresting and valueless. The stress he lays 
on a ministry of service to others is characteristic of a practical and labo- 
rious man, of one who started the ‘Poor Preachers’ and estimated the 
papacy and all other institutions of the day more by the good or evil they 
wrought to society than by anything else. Incidentally, too, several dis- 
cussions are approached which, had the writer only followed them 
out, would have made him, in the eyes of some, more truly ‘a reformer 
before the Reformation.’ 

In chapter xi. of Book i. there is an interesting discussion upon the 
opinion of St. Gregory, Fides non habet meritum cui humana ratio 
praebet experimentum. Wiclif (as, in spite of Mr. Buckle and writers of 
his stamp, we might expect from a schoolman) argues in favour of free 
inquiry if carried on reverently, and displays a characteristic love of the 
Scriptures as the best of knowledge. Incidentally he expresses a view 
akin on the side of the intellect to the doctrine of ‘ justification by faith : ’ 
impossibile est hominem quidquam scire nisi previe illustretur super- 
naturaliter pura fide. But it was his peculiarity while starting with a 
complete system of thought to have certain parts of it only and not all 
quickened into vigour by outward pressure. Thus his doctrine of dominion 
(his by right not of paternity but of adoption) became important, but views 
more purely theological as apart from practice he left in the background. 

It is peculiarly important to see here how views and theories, some- 
times put forward as peculiarly reformative and characteristic, were direct 
products of the scholastic system of the day, and are here found as such. 
But Wiclif was more than a schoolman, bold, if not always practical, and 
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learned ; he was also a practical demagogue (if we may apply the word to 
him), eager to popularise discussions sometimes confined to the schools, 
and so to influence the mass of the nation. It was this popular instinct, 
this national feeling, that distinguished him among schoolmen, and to 
which he owes his greatness. To understand his character aright we must 
of course know him as the schoolman, but as a schoolman he was merely 
a type, in no way original or creative, apart from his popular instincts. 
In this mixture of two nearly opposite functions lies his chief weakness 
and defect ; he failed where the schoolman passed into the popilar leader. 
He was too theoretical, too little guarded in possible inferences from his 
theories, to be a wise leader and to leave behind him enduring results, 
although these theories were often noble, and their ideals lofty. 

In this work one such fault of his system comes before us, its innate 
communism and its antagonism to all society. His predecessor, Fitz Ralph 
(whose influence upon him can be best appreciated from this edition), held 
that property arose from sin, in which connexion is to be noted Wiclif’s 
legend of the condemning voice from heaven when the church was first 
endowed. In the ideal state, in a society perfectly holy, property could not 
exist, while theoretically (although Wiclif qualified this by other considera- 
tions and in his own mind) rulers and owners forfeited their position by 
sin. These were dangerous views to put out (even in Latin, since probably 
too sharp a distinction is made between the popular effects of Wiclif’s 
English and Latin works, if we suppose the latter only affected the learned 
—a thing quite impossible to believe) in times of peasant revolts and 
poor Franciscans. When these views—stript of all cautions and qualifi- 
cations—reached the lower classes, they were certain to encourage their 
rashness, and to bring Wiclif himself into antagonism to society and 
discredit with its guardians. And so the teaching of the most devoted 
and sincere of patriots became a danger to the state. It is true he himself 
postulated sin as a condition of human society (he does so expressly in 
his ‘ De Dom. Civ.’) but all his followers would not follow him here, and 
ideal societies were believed in too generally for the caution to be 
remembered. The missing link between utter communism and his view 
that property arose from sin while the righteous owned everything was 
found in the possible existence of an ideal state, which Wickf himself was 
too practical to expect. If he taught these doctrines at an early date (as 
he probably did), and if Fitz Ralph taught them before him, the puzzling 
statement of Ball that he derived his views chiefly from Wiclif may be 
reconciled with the fact of his condemnation as early as 1866, even if he 
could not so derive his views of transubstantiation.! 

The editor has done good service by reprinting the first four books of 
Fitz Ralph’s ‘De pauperie Salvatoris,’ showing whence Wiclif derived 
his theory of dominion and a good deal else. The date of the work is 
perhaps scarcely settled by the language of the dedication, for the mention 
of Hibernia in it seems to show it at any rate to have been written after 
he left Ireland, but, whenever written, the work itself was a great feature 
of a great struggle. The mental dependence of medieval thinkers upon 
each other was related to much else of medieval times, to the perma- 
nence of tradition, and the respect for authority, and was the great factor 


1 Cf. Lechler, last edition, pp. 374-5. 
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in preserving knowledge. Enough is here given us to show how closely 
Wiclif followed Fitz Ralph, how, in the words of the editor, ‘ he has added 
no essential element to the doctrine which he read in the work of his 
predecessor.’ But he carried them further, too far for safety, when he 
based his politics upon them, and they passed beyond the lecture-room. 
Wiclif’s true importance—so far as originality is concerned—is political 
and literary ; otherwise he is typical, but by no means original or creative. 
The editor has given us an edition careful and complete in all 
respects (such as we have learnt to expect from him) ; it is a real contri- 
bution not only to our knowledge of Wiclif, but to the interesting study of 
medieval thought. J.P. Warrnry. 


Acts of the Privy Council. New Series. Vol. I. 1542-1547. Vol. II. 
1547-1550. Edited by J. R. Dasent. (London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 1890.) 


Tus work takes up the records of the privy council at the point of 
time where they were left by the last of the seven volumes of ‘ Proceedings 
and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England,’ which were published 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, under the authority of the Record Commissioners, 
fifty years ago. That volume, which appeared in 1837, contained minutes 
of the council meetings during three of the later years of the reign of 
Henry VIII, from the middle of 1540; minutes which were much fuller 
and more careful than the broken and scanty records that were brought 
together in the six previous volumes of the series. Indeed, no records or 
acts whatever of the council had been kept for a hundred years before 
1540, and there is a gap of that extent between the sixth volume of Nicolas 
and the seventh. But in the year which saw the fall of Thomas Crom- 
well if was resolved to adopt a regular method of registering the pro- 
ceedings in a book, in which the clerk of the council, who was to be ap- 
pointed, should enter the names of those who were present, and the chief 
matters, after every meeting. This resolution is itself the first entry 
that was made, 10 Aug. 1540, in the book that then began to be kept, 
a fortnight after the death of the powerful minister who had accumulated 
on himself so many of the offices of state.' It seems as if the council of 
Henry, active enough before, expected thenceforward an increase of 
business, which would require official regularity. Certainly from that 
time their avocations were wide and various in carrying out the terrible 
laws of Henry ; and the former editor of their proceedings concealed not 
his indignant astonishment at what he found in the minutes that he gave 
to the world. ‘The Privy Council,’ exclaimed Nicolas, ‘ exercised a des- 
potic control over the freedom and property of every man in the realm. 
Its vigilance was unremitting, its resentment was fatal. ... Thenumber 
of persons accused before it of sedition and treason was astonishing.’ The 

‘In my History of the Church of England I have pointed out this coincidence. 
‘Cromwell had not been dead a fortnight before a clerk was appointed to record the 
acts of the diligent body which in a manner took his place: although no clerk, no 
register, had recorded the acts of the Privy Council for a hundred years. A great 
destiny seems to have been expected; and the affairs which devolved on the Privy 
Council demanded official regularity. The Acts of the Privy Council take the place of 


the curious memoranda through which Cromwell assisted his memory or recorded his 
achievements.’ Vol. ii. p. 258. 
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records of that strange tribunal, as it regards the reign of Henry VIII, 
are continued chronologically in the former of the two volumes now before 
us. 

The historical student may sigh over the length of time that has 
elapsed between the publications of Sir H. Nicolas and the present under- 
taking of Mr. Dasent; and may be permitted to wonder why the latter 
should be called a new series, since Mr. Dasent begins where the former 
editor left off, and the first portion of his work is taken out of the same 
manuscript volume out of which the work of the former came. The delay, 
which is the chief thing to be regretted, appears to have been caused by 
an unfortunate imperfection in the originals, those large quarto manuscript 
volumes, bound in red, that are kept at the privy council office in Down- 
ing Street. There was a part of the first of these still left unprinted 
after Nicolas had filled his sheaf; but this remainder was not enough of 

itself to make a publication of good size. The next original to it, contain- 
" ing the register from 22 July, 1548, to 10 May, 1545, is lost; and the one 
after that, going on to the end of the reign of Henry, found its way a long 
time ago into the British Museum, where it has remained unknown to 
historians.” 

In the former of the present volumes Mr. Dasent has printed the 
residue of the original, of which Nicolas edited the larger portion : he has 
indicated in place the hiatus of two years caused by the loss of the suc- 
ceeding original, and has supplied the rest of the reign of Henry from 
the original in the British Museum. He has a luminous and interesting 
preface giving an account of the history of the undertaking, the state of the 
originals, and the main contents; and he has rendered the book easy of 
consultation by marginal summaries ; and there are three complete indices, 
of places of meeting, of attendances of members, and general. The work 
could not have been more carefully done, and the labour must have been 
immense. He has even reproduced some rough delineations of merchants’ 
marks, with which the scribes of the British Museum volume have deco- 
rated their margin. 

As to the contents of the volume which thus completes the reign of 
Henry VIII, they are very various and often curious, but sometimes 
disappointing through the brevity of the entries. Domestic and public 
life alike lay open to Henry’s council; and while they were continually 
issuing their summonitions, and sending their mandatory letters to every 
part of the kingdom, it is significant that there is scarcely any reference 
to parliament or the law in their proceedings. Their usual course was 
to cite men before themselves, and bind them under recognisances to 
obey their decision or to appear again, if need were. Mr. Dasent remarks 
that these recognisances became less frequent in the later years of Henry. 
In many cases of private nature, such as disputes about boundaries, it 
seems likely that the parties themselves appealed to the council ; in others, 
such as suspected sedition, heresy, or verbal treason, information must 
have been procured from spies or otherwise. As to the public bu:i. 

? I said, ten years ago, ‘The Council Book was kept regularly for three years, and 
has been edited by Sir H. Nicolas. It was then intermitted to the end of Henry’s 
reign, or at least it is not preserved in the Council Office.’ Hist. of the Ch. of Engl. 
ii..259. It was, however, not. intermitted, but, as is stated above, one volume is 


lost, and the other was purchased for the British Museum in 1816, as Mr. Dascut 
informs us. 
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ness on which this vigilant body was engaged, it was chiefly military, com- 
mercial, and financial. The English pale in France, the Scottish marches, 
the necessity of hiring large bodies of mercenaries to defend such outposts 
of the realm as Calais or Guisnes, and Berwick or Newcastle; arms, am- 
munition, and stores, give rise to daily minutes. The navy, piracy, the 
police of the narrow seas, the regulation of imports and exports, constantly 
recur. As Mr. Dasent says, the council acted as a prize court, and also 
as a court of appeal in the questions that arose between the English and 
foreign merchants. To judge by their complaints, the latter must have 
found the English trade as hazardous as the foreign mercenaries declared 
that they found the English service. With regard to celebrated men, 
some interesting observations might easily be made out of the index of 
attendances. Thus, Cranmer was not half so assiduous as Gardiner at 
this period. 

The second volume of Mr. Dasent’s series contains part of the reign 
of Edward VI, to April 1550, taken from two of the books in the privy 
council office. These registers themselves are followed by an appendix 
of letters and orders of council, all of the first year of the reign, which 
come from the end of the book, already mentioned, belonging to the reign 
of Henry VIII, which found its way into the British Museum. The blank 
leaves at the end of that book were used apparently for a‘ letter-book ’ by 
the clerks of the council of Edward. And in Mr. Dasent’s volume these 
letters andorders are followed, consecutively as to date, by some more, taken 
from a Harleian manuscript, which Harleian manuscript is one of Starkey’s 
transcripts, of the seventeenth century, made, as Mr. Dasent conjectures, 
from another perished ‘letter-book ;’ though Starkey, when he made his 
extracts, seems to have thought that they were from the acts themselves of 
the council. Mr. Dasent does not say whether he has collated another Har- 
leian manuscript, No. 2308, which is entitled in the catalogue ‘ An abstract 
of sundry principal matters entered into the council book of Edward VI, 
from the beginning of his reign to February 6, 1550 ;’ and perhaps it lay 
beyond his editorial duty to intimate that large portions of the council 
book of Edward have already been printed by historians, especially by 
Burnet. In the collections to his history of the Reformation, Burnet has 
printed the arrangements for the coronation of Edward VI, the commission 
the issuing of which was the pretext for the disgrace of the lord chancellor 
Wriothesley, the royal commission making Somerset protector, Bonner’s 
protestation on receiving the king’s injunctions and the homilies, the 
articles against Lord Seymour of Sudeley, Seymour’s answers, and the 
order for his execution, and several of the numerous letters that passed at 
Somerset’s first fall. On this last matter, the paper war in which 
Somerset fell, it may be further remarked that one letter printed by 
Burnet, No. 45 in his collection, is not in Mr. Dasent’s book, though 
Burnet professedly took it ex libro concilii. It seems rather hard on 

Surnet and other previous writers and collectors to have their labours 
ignored in the Record publications. Thus, in the present case of these 
letters about Somerset, Mr. Dasent has inserted from the ‘ Domestic State 
Papers’ a handbill of the time, which is not in the acts that he is editing. 
Well, Tytler printed that handbill sixty years ago, with the particular 
remark that ‘this handbill supplies a hiatus in the MS. privy council 
books of Edward VI’ (Tytler, i. 211); but Mr. Dasent says nothing of 
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this; he only refers to the ‘Domestic State Papers.’ Ellis printed a 
letter of the council to Cranmer and Paget more than sixty years ago, 
which Mr. Dasent has (p. 835); but Mr. Dasent refers not to Ellis. The 
ignoring of predecessors is a great and growing evil in the literary world. 
To go on, I may add that the long resolution of the council about the 
guild lands of Lynn and Coventry (p. 193) was printed for the first time 
by me (‘ Hist. of the Ch. of Engl.’ ii. 462). It is somewhat injurious to the 
burgesses of those towns, who in parliament so stoutly withstood a 
monstrously destructive measure, to tax them with ‘systematic obstruc- 
tion and the devices of modern parliamentary tactics,’ as Mr. Dasent 
does. In another place he speaks of ‘ conscience money,’ using a modern 
phrase to describe a matter in which Latimer was concerned, and of which 
(it may be added) there is much in Latimer’s sermons (comp. my work, 
iii. 179). These are slight examples, it may be, of a very objectionable 
method of illustrating historical points by things that were future to 
them ; a method which was invented by Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and of which 
his illustration of the battle of Cann by the battle of Fontenoy was a 
palmary and excruciating instance. 

Mr. Dasent’s preface to this volume is considerably longer than his 
preface to the other, and is certainly valuable; but perhaps it might 
have been shortened advantageously by omitting some of the remarks 
that seem intended to adjust the council book to the history of the reign. 
It would have been better to have kept to the literary business of editing. 
If, however, an historical introduction was to be interwoven in the pre- 
face, this is fairly done ; though there is a lack of reference to other con- 
temporary sources, which one might expect to be adduced, when some 
particular remark or point is made. To take one instance, remark is made 
on the appointment of the afterwards notorious William Thomas to be 
clerk of the council; might it not have been worth while to add that the 
appointment was important enough to be recorded by the young king 
himself in his journal? There is also a weak way of expressing well- 
known things, as if they had now been newly discovered, or now might 
be conjectured to have been what they were: a surprised way of speaking, 
which gives the look of not being intimate with the period, such words as 
‘seem’ or ‘ appear’ being used regarding perfectly certain facts. Occa- 
sionally too the reflexions made strike oddly. Thus, we read that ‘although 
from the date of the disgrace of the chancellor, the protector appears to 
have established his supremacy over his colleagues, the first volume of 
the register gives no indication of their dissatisfaction.’ It would have 
been more to the point to have said that though they soon grew dissatisfied 
with him after raising him to their head that he might conduct the revolu- 
tion for them, there is nothing in the first volume to indicate it. ‘The 
dramatic incident of the attainder and execution of Somerset’s brother 
seems at the moment only to have further consolidated his power.’ This 
may be true, but it isnot the obvious reflexion on the event. Seymour of 
Sudeley was obnoxious to them all; they all joined against him without 
scruple. Again, the endeavours of the council to stop the princess Mary’s 
mass ‘ seem to have been ineffectual.’ The struggle between the princess 
and the council was one of the chief features of the reign. ‘The allusions 
to parliament are disappointingly few.’ It would have been disappoint- 
ing, or at any rate disconcerting, if the most tyrannical cabal that ever 
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governed England had made many allusions to parliament, bad as parlia- 
ment was. The Irish chancellor, Allen, ‘ appears to have been restored 
to favour, if not to his office, and to have been sent to Ireland upon the 
king’s business.’ No doubt he was; he wrote letters from Ireland, as to 
which see Mr. Hamilton’s calendar. Bellingham ‘ appears again to have 
been superseded ’ by St. Leger in Ireland about the beginning of 1550. So 
Leland. In March 1550, Lord Shrewsbury ‘is distinctly described as 
president of the north.’ So he was; and so he is named in Strype’s list 
of the council of the north (Heel. Mem. ch. 25). ‘ The continued absence of 
Gardiner, the bishop of Winchester, must be attributed to his aversion to 
the religious changes on which the protector was so obstinately bent.’ It 
would have been enough to have pointed out his continued absence 
without attributing it to anything. The cause assigned is true, but 
notoriously true. If some particular note was to be made, it might 
have been that Gardiner was affronted from the first by being excluded, 
very suspiciously, from the number of the executors of Henry VIII's will. 
It is more curious to find the remark that Sir Thomas Smith ‘ appears to 
have been one of the clerks of the council for a short time,’ for this is 
unknown, if it be true. But it might have been mentioned that Smith is 
said in his biographies to have been ‘ clerk of the queen’s council,’ that is of 
his patroness Catherine Parr ; and perhaps this is the explanation of the 
entry here. There is in fact a certain want of mastery in the historical 
observations in these prolegomena; they might have been spared in favour 
of something bibliographical, some account of the transcripts which exist of 
parts of the council book, of the extracts that have been formerly printed 
from it. However, the editing is excellent. We may wish Mr. Dasent good 
speed with the acts of the next part of the reign; with which, by the 
way, the learned Wharton showed himself well acquainted in the pars 
secunda of his ‘ Specimen of Errors.’ R. W. Drxon. 





The Dawn of the English Reformation: its Friends and Foes. By 

Henry Worstey, M.A. (London: Elliot Stock. 1890.) 
Mr. Worstey’s book is a forcible illustration of the law of diminishing 
returns to which historical work is in some measure subject. To adopt the 
words of Mill, after a certain amount of research has been applied to an 
historical field, every increase of historical produce is obtained by a more 
than proportionate increase of research, unless the art of historical writing 
is meanwhile improved. Mr. Worsley has failed to apply more capital 
and labour, in the shape of manuscript research and learned investigation, 
to the field he has chosen for cultivation. His book begins with the 
classical revival at Oxford and ends with the death of Wolsey. Had he 
adhered to the biographical method which he proposes in his preface, he 
would -have been more successful. His life of Tyndale aims at a high 
standard of accuracy. The last half of the book, however, which we may 
suppose is intended for a biography of Wolsey, aspires to treat of general 
history. Leaving the lives of obscure men, he falls back on tales of 
diplomacy retold from Brewer. He seems from the first to have felt un- 
certain for what class of readers he was writing. From the frequent 
references to the calendars of state papers it would appear that he wishes 
VOL. VI.—NO. XXIV. 3D 
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to get his facts at first hand and to write for the learned. But as a rule 
the facts contained in these references have been discovered and digested 
ere now by well-known historians. Their authority, he tells us in his 
preface, he does not propose as a rule to cite. Occasionally he remembers 
the ‘ general reader ;’ for him are the titles of the chapters, ‘The Crown 
and the Tiara,’ ‘One Condition to Success Wanting,’ and for him too are 
the flowery descriptions of imaginary scenes and the free use of the ‘ his- 
torical present.’ Mr. Worsley’s facts are generally accurate, but at times 
he allows his piety to lead his judgment astray. We think that the editor 
of the ‘ Visitations of the Diocese of Norwich’ would not like to hear that 
they are ‘ much of a piece with the “ Visitors’ Letters.” ’ He undervalues 
Dr. Gasquet’s historical work, because Dr. Gasquet does not allow his 
readers to forget that he writes as a Roman Catholic. Neither, however, 
does Mr. Worsley allow us to forget that he writes as a clergyman of the 
Church of England. His own enthusiasm for Tyndale’s New Testament 
leads him to think that it must have found a ready reception among the 
working classes. Brewer, with keener historical insight, rejects the 
accounts on which this belief is based. ‘To imagine that ploughmen and 
shepherds in the country read the New Testament in English by stealth 
under hedges, or that smiths and carpenters in towns pored over its pages 
in the corners of their masters’ workshops, is to mistake the character and 
acquirements of the age.’ 

In spite, however, of these obvious defects, the book pleases because it 
evidently afforded pleasure to its author; stories from Foxe’s ‘ Acts and 
Monuments ’ and from Strype’s ‘ Memorials’ never fail to have a certain 
freshness, and may be profitably read in any guise. Many Bateson: 


La Chambre Ardente: étude sur la liberté de conscience en France sous 
Francois I* et Henri II (1540-1550). Swivie d’environ 500 arréts 
enédits, rendus par le Parlement de Paris de Mai 1547 a Mars 1550. 
Par N. Weiss. (Paris: Fischbacher. 1889.) 


Reticious persecution is so frequently exaggerated by the sympathy of 
contemporaries and underrated by the scepticism of posterity that indis- 
putable official data are of peculiar value. As such must be regarded the 
register of the decisions of the chamber of the parliament of Paris popu- 
larly known as La Chambre Ardente which has been discovered and 
published by M. N. Weiss. This chamber was, as the author found after 
the body of his book was written, constituted by an ordinance of Henry II 
dated 8 Oct. 1547. It was differentiated from the criminal section of 
parliament, and was designed to deal exclusively with cases of heresy. 
The new court consisted of twenty-four members, of whom twelve were 
usually sitting, while not unfrequently commissioners were despatched to 
provincial hotbeds of heresy to investigate the negligence or stimulate 
the activity of the local officials. 

M. Weiss has printed in full the decisions given between 8 May and 
80 Oct. 1548, while he has summarised the cases from 17 Nov. 1548 to 
29 April 1549, and from November 1549 to February 1550. To these is 
added a summary of the decisions on cases of heresy given by the old 
criminal chamber between 2 May and 28 Dec, 1547. It will be seen that 
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there are two important lacune for two terms, during which, from other 
sources, persecution is known to have been active. 

These years are of especial interest because they lie between the two 
periods in which heterodoxy became somewhat of a fashion, connecting 
itself with literature in the reign of the father of Henry II, and with politics 
in those of his sons. In the sentences printed there is no pretence of any 
crime against the social or political order of the state; the charges con- 
sist of heretical speech and opinion, of the reading of heretical books, 
occasionally of attendance at secret conventicles, very rarely of insults to 
the established religion. 

In the origins of the religious movement in France the questions of 
local and of class distribution are always interesting, and it is precisely 
on these that light is thrown, though unfortunately the profession of the 
accused is frequently not stated. The competence of the parliament of 
Paris was confined to its own ressort, comprising less than a fourth of 
France. Active as it was, it was less ferocious than the provincial parlia- 
ments of Rouen, Bordeaux, Toulouse, or Aix, and in a great part of the 
district under its jurisdiction reform was, during the wars of religion, prac- 
tically non-existent. Nevertheless for the six months ending October 1547, 
there are seventy-two decisions, and for the fifteen months of 1548 and 
1549, three hundred and sixty-six. Some of these, however, refer to the 
same persons, and by no means all the decisions are sentences. On the 
other hand, several persons are frequently included in the same sentence. 
The increased activity of the new chamber is proved by the fact that 
during fifteen months of its sessions there are sixty capital sentences 
against one in the six months preceding its institution. Moreover the 
subsequent fate of those sent to torture with the proviso that confession 
should be followed by the stake is not stated. 

The heretical contagion was at this period widely spread. It is found 
on and around the Somme at Amiens, Hesdin, and Montdidier. In Cham- 
pagne and the Isle of France it is prevalent at Rheims, Troyes, Langres, 
Sainte-Menehould, infecting the rivers which feed the basin of Paris from 
Sens, Lagny, Meaux, and Pontoise. To the eastward it creeps down past 
the Burgundian frontiers, from Auxerre to Nevers, Moulins and Riom, 
gaining strength in the mountain air of Auvergne. It seems to be endemic 
in the towns along the Loire and its affluents, at Bourges, Gien, Orléans, 
Blois, and Tours, and from Chateaudun to Vendéme and Angers. The 
little riverain towns of Meung and Beaugency appear to be incurable. 
This district was for long the debateable ground between the two religions. 
South of the Loire heresy is found at Poitiers, Chatellerault, Niort, La 
Rochelle, and especially at Cognac ; while northwards of the great river it 
is prevalent in the district of Chartres, afterwards the eye of the Catholic 
League, and extends to Le Mans. 

Among the victims are very few members of the upper classes. In 
the case of many, heterodox potentialities lay dormant since the court 
showed itself to be in earnest; others were possibly too influential for the 
interference of the local officials, and a considerable number migrsted in 
the winter of 1548-9; Geneva alone in 1549 gave hospitality to sixty- 
two Frenchmen of the well-to-do classes. Among those who prepared for 
exile was the afterwards celebrated Francois Hotman, son of one of the 
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most active members of the Chambre Ardente ; while Déode de Béze, the 
handsome prior of Longjumeau, was among the fugitives. The victims 
are drawn chiefly from the lower classes, which at once distinguishes this 
period from the later history of French reform. There are one or two 
gentlemen, a few merchants, chiefly from the south, a canon, several 
advocates and finance officials, a bookseller, an ironmaster, and a police 
officer. But the bulk of the accused belong to the lesser trades and include 
weavers, vine-dressers, musicians, painters and glaziers, binders, apothe- 
caries, shoemakers, hatters, carpenters, domestic servants, pastrycooks, 
cutlers, locksmiths, blacksmiths, tinsmiths and silversmiths, ribbon- 
makers, saddlers, bakers, and barbers. Among the accused are some 
forty women: these are at first leniently treated, but the judgments be- 
come increasingly severe. Two at least suffered martyrdom, and several 
were whipped naked through their towns on market days. The lawyers 
showed a sense of humanity in the case of Claudine Baillet, whose whipping 
was deferred until six weeks after her confinement. 

In France as in Germany the reformation early found entrance into 
the monasteries; no order, not even the Dominicans, was without taint. 
No such case indeed occurred in the ressort of Paris as that of an 
Augustinian convent at Rouen where there were thirty-two suspects. 
There are, however, in the registers printed the cases of some thirty-six 
clergy, most of whom belong to the regulars. Parish priests are few, but 
Englishmen will be surprised to find the incumbent of Bray suffering for 
his faith. 

Constant complaints are made by the legal officials as to the negligence 
of the bishops in not giving them adequate support. The episcopal staff 
was not always above suspicion, but the bishops were no doubt jealous of 
secular jurisdiction. And partly for this reason Henry IL was induced to 
close for a time the Chambre Ardente and in cases of heresy pure and 
simple to enlarge the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
new edict took effect from the beginning of 1550, and the prisoners await- 
ing sentence in the Conciergerie were conveyed to their respective dioceses. 

M. Weiss prefaces his documents by a study on the reformation 
between 1540 and 1550, and his book is adorned by interesting plates of 
the old Palais de Justice and the usual scene of martyrdom, the Place 
Maubert. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Geschichte der Juden. Von H. Grarrz. VIII, IX. Dritte Auflage. 
(Leipzig : Leiner, 1890-91.) 

History of the Jews. By the same. Authorised English translation 
by Miss B. Léwy. I, II. (London: Nutt. 1891.) 

A History of the Jewish People in the time of Jesus Christ. By E. 
Scutrer. Translated by the Rev. Jonn Macruerson. Division I. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 1890.) 

Le Saint-Siége et les Juifs: le Ghetto de Rome. Par Emmanver 
RopocanacHi. (Paris: Firmin-Didot. 1891.) 


In the course of the year the eighth and the ninth volume of Professor 
Graetz’s ‘Geschichte der Juden’ have reached a third edition.! Both are 


1 We regret to have to record the death, last month, of the eminent scholar to 
whose work it refers—Ep. Z. H. R. 
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revised and enlarged, the eighth principally on the matter of the religious 
dispute at Tortosa in 1413, and the rabbis concerned in it; and the ninth 
on the settlement of the Portuguese exiles in Holland, about 1600. The 
first two volumes of the English translation of his epitomised history 
of the Jews from the earliest times to the present day will be welcome 
to English readers. They reach the epoch of the close of the Talmud. 
It is to be regretted that the notes of the original are entirely left out. 
A great number of facts being based upon corrections of the original 
texts of the Bible as well as of the Talmud, students will have to take 
them unchallenged from the English edition. In order to make room 
for epitomised notes without exceeding the five volumes proposed for 
the English translation, the part of the history in Biblical times might 
have been left out without any inconvenience, since there is no lack of 
books dealing with this period, and most English readers are well ac- 
quainted with the Old Testament. Professor Graetz says, in a short 
preface, that ‘ historical students are usually acquainted with the German 
language, and can read the notes in the original,’ but if they can do 
that, why should they not read the German work altogether? Let us 
hope that this inconvenience will disappear in the next three volumes, 
and that by some additional notes at the end of the work some compensa- 
tion will be given for the omission in the first two volumes. 

In the first division of the English translation of Professor Schiirer’s 
second and enlarged edition of the ‘ Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im 
Zeitalter Jesu Christi,’ the English student will find an exhaustive 
account of the history of the Jews from Maccabean times to the end 
of the revolt of Bar Cocheba under Hadrian (175 B.c.-i35 a.p.) Here 
all the notes of the German edition are reproduced in full. 

Among monographs on special history we have to record the history 
of the Ghetto of Rome by M. Emmanuel Rodocanachi, which contains a 
complete political history of the Jews in the Papal States from the time 
of the Romans to our own, largely based upon manuscript documents. 
No such special work, says the author, has as yet been written upon the 
Ghetto of Rome; for Dr. Berliner’s book, published in 1886, was but a 
sketch, and of Signor Natali’s ‘Il Ghetto di Roma’ the first volume only 
has been issued (1887). M. Rodocanachi begins with an introductory 
chapter on the Jews at Rome in general; the popes, he says, although 
putting upon the Jews many restrictions and vexations, treated them less 
cruelly than any other government. The book itself is divided into three 
parts: ‘ Séjour, meurs, physionomie,’ of which the first deals with the 
epoch of the arrival at Rome of the first Jews who settled in the 'l'rastevere, 
down to their removal in the eleventh century to the left bank of the 
Tiber. The rich Jews, however, continued to dwell in other parts of 
the city. To this, however, an end was made by Pope Eugenius IV. 
When the landlord, taking advantage of the conditions of their resi- 
dence, became too hard towards his Jewish tenants, the jus gazaga, i.e. 
‘jus inquilinatus ’ (gazaga representing the Hebrew word ;prn, ‘ pos- 
session by tradition in the family’), was established. This generous 
treatment was continued by some of the popes and stopped by others. 
Our author gives in the following chapters a topographical description 
of the Ghetto, and a history of the development and the constitution 
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of the Jews. Then follows the history of the Jewish community under 
the emperors and the popes, which varied much according to the personal 
will of the ruler, and of the finances of the Ghetto, and the book concludes 
with a chapter on the recruiting of the catechumens, and on the obligatory 
sermons which the Jews had to attend. Our author ends with the 
following summary concerning the Jew in the papal states. Cette longue 
période du moyen dge, qui constitue la grande époque théocratique, est 
considérée d’ordinaire comme Vére de Vintolérance et de loppression 
religieuse. Et pourtant ce fut le temps ow les Juifs furent traités d Rome 
avec le plus de douceur. In later times, he proceeds to say, La papauté 
west plus une puissance wniverselle, mais une puissance temporelle 
renfermée dans d’étroits limites, wn état en rivalité avec d'autres états 
dont elle devra fatalement suivre les erres. De ld vient un bizarre 
mélange de tolérance et d’oppression. Les papes pressurent les Juifs pour 
alimenter leur budget, les molestent pour apaiser leurs remords, et, quoique 
un peu négligemment, s’appliquent a les convertir. Plus sages néanmoins 
que beaucoup, ils n’expulsent, ni ne dépouillent, ni ne torturent. 


A. NEUBAUER. 


Der Augsburger Religions-Friede. Yon Gustav WotrF. 
(Stuttgart: G. J. Géschen. 1890.) 


T'u1s monograph is a careful analysis of the negotiations preceding and 
during thediet of Augsburg which ultimately resulted in the Religious Peace. 
The fact that to this peace Germany owed more than sixty years of almost 
unbroken quiet in an age of universal war is sufficient justification for de- 
tailed treatment. The author opens with an admirable summary of the 
characters and aims of the chief actors in this diplomatic struggle, whether 
catholic. or protestant, and it is of interest to mark the early divergences 
in the protestant party, which gradually widened throughout the course 
of the ensuing half-century. Augustus of Saxony was, above all things, 
desirous to maintain and legalise the status quo, to place religious parity 
in the case of existing protestant powers above all question. Frederick 
of the Palatinate, on the other hand, foreshadows the policy of his house. 
Though not a professed protestant he looked forward to possibilities of 
wide proselytism. Partly this was due to the fact, that whereas Saxony 
had long been completely protestantised, the conversion of the Palatinate 
was still imperfect, and within its borders the south German bishops had 
extensive revenues and jurisdiction. Any system, therefore, that was not 
self-acting and progressive would prove a fatal barrier to religious change 
in the electorate. In addition to this it was recognised that Frederick 
was near his end, and his successor, Otto Henry of Neuburg, led the forlorn 
hope of the protestant left wing, declaring that he would be content with 
nothing but freedom of worship for all estates of the empire, without 
reference to date, and freedom of conscience for all their subjects. 
The elector of Brandenburg, ‘the friend of compromise,’ religious or 
political, was the least protestant of his party. He would have preferred 
a confession on the lines of the Interim to unite the two religions. 
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This being impossible, his tendency was to attach himself to the more 
moderate policy of Augustus, though in the matter of ecclesiastical 
reservation he was drawn over to the extremists by the hopes of the 
legalised secularisation of the neighbouring bishoprics already occupied by 
his relations. His brother, Hans of the Neumark, was, from religious 
convictions, devoted to the left wing, and with it was also connected the 
young heir of the Ernestine line of Saxony, whose representative, Eberhard 
von der Thann, took a leading part in the negotiations. It was not as 
yet clear that the rigid conservatism which led John Frederick to cling 
to the maxims of his father and of Luther would part him from his 
present associates, who believed in the possibility of doctrinal progression. 
Much interest attaches to the endeavours of Christopher of Wiirttemberg 
who had a powerful following in western and southern Germany. He 
believed that the political and religious disruption of the protestant party 
could only be avoided by the formularisation of a common creed and 
discipline under the guarantee of the secular rulers. 

No question, perhaps, led to more debate than that of the disposal of 
revenues belonging to ecclesiastical princes within territories already 
protestantised, but it was recognised that the most vital point of dispute 
was the clause on the ecclesiastical reservation, for protestantism would 
lose its power of geographical expansion were forfeiture of temporalities 
to follow’the conversion of an ecclesiastical prince. The effect of the 
clause, moreover, was to crystallise the catholic majority in the college of 
princes, a grievance already so acute that the protestant electors who had, 
if not a majority, a predominance in their own college, did their utmost 
to dispense, as far as possible, with the co-operation of the princes, 
Ferdinand, however, threw his whole weight in this matter on the catholic 
side, and the protestants were forced to acquiesce passively ; though from 
the first they declined to recognise the constitutional validity of the 
clause. They realised possibly that the question was not of such vital 
importance as it appeared, for, while they were strong enough, they dis- 
regarded the clause, whereas had it not existed the catholics would have 
enforced its principles when the reaction came. Yet it may be said to be 
chiefly due to the result of this dispute that 1555 is regarded as the high- 
water mark of German protestantism. In the clash of personal and political 
motives it is pleasant to read a phrase from a private letter of a Wiirttem- 
berg councillor who had been foremost in the fight for his party. ‘If an 
ecclesiastic will liefer have his bishopric or his prebend left him than the 
true knowledge of God and the pure love of the gospel, then is he no 
Christian nor worthy of Christ.’ I. ARMSTRONG. 


Papes et Tsars (1547-1597), d’aprés des Documents Nouveaux. 
Par le P. Prertine, §.J. (Paris: Retaux-Bray. 1890.) 


FaTHER PIERLING continues his researches in the papal and Venetian 
archives, and is able to throw light on many obscure points in Russian 
and Polish history of the sixteenth century. The work before us deals 
with the labours of the Jesuit Possevino, the main object of whose life 
was to bring schismatic Muscovy into the Roman catholic fold. The 
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neighbours of Russia, especially the Poles, viewed with an ill-defined 
dread the growing power of that country, which seems now for three 
centuries to have been the béte noire of European politicians. Their chief 
object was to cut off Russia from all intercourse with her western neigh- 
bours, with whom she might form advantageous alliances and from 
whom procure material help. Herberstein, the German ambassador, had 
visited at the beginning of the sixteenth century the strange country 
about which such marvellous stories were circulated: he described to the 
outer world the barbaric splendour of the court of Basil. Later on we 
find the attempts of the German Schlitt to procure medical men, artisans, 
and other useful agents for Ivan resulting in a failure. The ingenious 
men he had collected were stopped in transitu: not one of them reached 
Russia. Father Pierling has done a great deal to explain the character 
of this strange adventurer, who made some extraordinary representations 
about the object of his errand in the countries he visited, among others 
that the tsar was willing to enter into relations with the pope. At last 
an opportunity occurred of penetrating the recesses of Muscovy. The 
feeble Sigismund Augustus, after the brief intercalary Henri de Valois, 
had been succeeded in Poland by the brave Stephen Batory, a soldier who 
soon proved an uncompromising enemy to Ivan, and the chief feature in 
whose political programme may be described as the dismemberment of 
Muscovy. It was to this purpose that all his plans weredirected. Taking 
advantage of the struggle between Batory and Ivan, Pope Gregory XIII sent 
Possevino as a mediator during the siege of Pskov in 1581. Through papal 
influence the treaty of Yam Zapolski was concluded in the following year, 
on terms more favourable to Ivan than could have been expected. 
Possevino now found the road open to Moscow, and thither he ac- 
cordingly repaired. It need not be said that the details of his journey are 
deeply interesting, but especially interesting are his conferences with Ivan, 
who received him civilly, but was prepared to argue theological matters 
with him d@ outrance. The fact is, Ivan, like our Henry VIII, considered 
himself a doctor of divinity : when not occupied with the punishment of 
those of his subjects who had forfeited his favour, he was studying the 
fathers of the church and the decrees of the councils. He is said to have 
been able to repeat whole chapters of the Slavonic bible, and he probably 
never undertook a more congenial office than when he presided at the 
great church conference at Moscow in 1551, the result of which was the 
publication of the ‘ Stoglav,’ or ‘ Book of the Hundred Chapters,’ the manual 
of ecclesiastical ordinances for Russia, which has come down to us and 
presents a very curious picture of the manners of the time. An edition of 
this work appeared in London in 1860; the name of no editor is prefixed, 
but one suspects it to have been brought out by Herzen, who may have 
had the semi-political motive of showing how much of its independence 
the Russian church had lost since the sixteenth century. Had not Ivan 
also addressed in 1578 an epistle to the monks of the monastery of St. 
Cyril at Bieloe Ozero, pointing out to them their deviations from the 
standard of monastic life? The conversations between the Russian tsar 
and Possevino are given by Father Pierling. We gather from some of the 
letters written by the English merchants at Moscow, and published by 
George Tolstoi and elsewhere, that our eountrymen did their best to 
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impress upon Ivan the notion that the pope was antichrist. Possevino 
seems to have been impeded in his religious programme by the indefati- 
gable Horsey, to judge from the diary of the latter. He describes how he 
saw Possevino at the Polish court, in the position of the favourite priest 
and confessor of the widowed queen Anna Jagellionka, after the death of 
Batory, and adds of the Jesuit, he ‘toke displeasur at my presence ; 
one whose skirts I had sate before in the cittie of Musco, when he was 
nunciat ther and rejected.’ 

Ivan, however, as he told Possevino, had no liking for Lutherans, a fact, 
indeed, which we know from his remarkable conference with the Moravian 
brother, Rokita, who had gone to the country in 1570 with an embassy sent 
Ivan by Sigismund. ‘ The Defence of the Russian Church,’ which the tsar 
composed, was given in a splendidly bound volume to Rokita on his depar- 
ture. The substance of it will be found printed in Lasicki’s curious book 
‘De Russorum Muscovitarum et Tartarorum Religione’ (Spires, 1582). 
We here see a strange side of the character of this cunning barbarian. Thus 
Possevino is destined to quit the gorgeous court of the tyrant dzpaxro¢, 
to use the Thucydidean word. The great object of his life had failed. He 
retires into obscurity, and during the reign of Feodore, the son of Ivan, Pope 
Sixtus V sends two more embassies to Russia, under a Dalmatian monk 
named Komulovi¢é, which likewise end in nothing. Father Pierling 
has been enabled to put before us all the main parts of these political 
manceuvres : we see the threads and cross-threads of the web. Batory is 
willing to listen to plans for the union of the Slavonic races against the 
Turks, but he really expects to absorb a large part of Russia, and has 
already minute plans for her dismemberment. Faithful son of the church 
as he is, this is after all his main idea. The papal authorities do not 
follow him so far ; the conversion of Russia and the expulsion of the Turks 
from Europe are the chief features of their programme. But the great 
actors in the drama suddenly disappeared,—Ivan IV in 1584, worn out 
by his excesses and labours; Batory in 1586, undermined by a secret 
disease when in the prime of life, and leaving no one to carry 
out his grandiose designs. Had he lived we should probably have 
had some very different history made for us. His successor was the 
feeble Sigismund ITI, fanatically devoted to the church of Rome, but in 
every way a man of meaner capacity. 

The works which Father Pierling has already published on the 
marriage of Zoe Palaeologa with Ivan III, and the relations of the pope 
to that mysterious personage the false Demetrius, form, in conjunction 
with the present production, a series of valuable monographs on Russian 
history, based upon new matter, furnished by foreign, especially papal, 
archives. The ‘ Historica Russiae Monumenta,’ a work published by A. 
Turguéniev at St. Petersburg in 1841, contains much important matter 
gained from foreign state papers, but Father Pierling has been able to 
supplement these extracts considerably. His list of manuscript authorities 
at the end of his book is very copious, Rome and Venice yielding the 
richest harvest. 

The tone of the book is candid and honest, although the point of view 
of the author is quite obvious.. He is severe, as might be expected, on 
the Polish dissidents generally and the Socinians in particular ; against 
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them his hero, Possevino, was as ready to labour as against the adherents 
of the orthodox church. Let us hope, however, that some day the history 
of free religious thought in Poland may be written. The task was begun 
fairly well in the now forgotten work of Valerian Krasinski, ‘ Historical 
Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline of the Reformation in Poland’ 
(London, 1840); but much more could be said on the subject, which 
furnishes an extraordinary page, to say the leasi—and one which has been 
but little read—in the history of religious life and thought not merely of 
Poland but of Europe. W. R. Morriuu. 






Werken van het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te Utrecht. Nieuwe 
Serie, No. 51. 1889. Documents concernant les relations entre le 
duc d’ Anjou et les Pays Bas. (1576-1583.) Publiés par P. L. MuLLER 
et A. Dizscerick. Tome I (1576-8). (The Hague : Nijhoff. 1889.) 


Tx1s volume contains documents, for the most part hitherto unpublished, 
relating to the negotiations between the duke of Anjou and the states- 

general, from the Pacification of Ghent to the formal treaty of alliance in 

August 1578. The main sources are the archives of Ypres and Utrecht 
and the MSS. de Béthune forming part of the Fonds Frangais in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale at Paris. The latter contain the very interesting corre- 
spondence of the duke’s clever Huguenot diplomate Des Pruneaux. The 
first section of the volume relates to the abortive negotiations carried on 
from October 1576 to April 1577. They were resumed in September 1577, 
but were shortly closed by the offer of the governorship to the Archduke 
Matthias. More interesting and important is the continuous correspond- 
ence which led definitively to the treaty of August 1578. The council of 
state was extremely coy in yielding to the pressure put upon it by the 
agents of the duke, and took every opportunity of delaying any final con- 
clusion. . On the one hand there was an evident reluctance to exchange 
the German for the French connexion, and a yet more clearly expressed 
fear of offending Elisabeth, who subsidised John Casimir rather as the 
rival than as the ally of the duke of Anjou. On the other side was the 
urgent need for an effective auxiliary force, the fear that refusal might 
drive the duke into a Spanish alliance, and above all the danger that 
Hainault influenced by the comte de Lalaing should renounce its con- 
nexion with the Netherlands and accept the French general as its sove- 
reign. It is noticeable, however, that even Hainault was not ‘ solid’ in 
favour of the duke ; the towns, less influential in this aristocratic country 
than elsewhere, were opposed to him; Quesnoy expelled the French 
troops, and Landrecies declined to admit them. The states-general were 
by no means agreeably surprised by the duke’s sudden arrival at Mons, 
for this rendered a settlement imperative. They refused, however, to 
surrender their views on some of the disputed articles, according merely 
the title of Defender of Belgian liberty, instead of that of Protector on 
which he had insisted. So also they refused any ultimate alienation of 
the cautionary towns, pointing to acquisitions in Franche-Comté and 
Luxemburg as adequate compensation. The duke was allowed no right 
of interference in the internal government of the provinces, and in the 
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conditional engagement to accept him as prince in the event of a change 
of sovereign, the moot question of reversion to his heirs was passed 
over in silence. An appendix is devoted to showing the improbability or 
impossibility of the engagement between the duke and the prince of 
Orange of 13 Aug. 1578 by virtue of which the baron Kervyn de Letten- 
hove alleged that the prince, while reserving to himself the sovereignty of 
Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht, abandoned that of the other provinces to 
his ally. KE. ARMSTRONG. 


Traicté de U'Giconomie Politique. Par ANTtoyNe DE MONTCHRETIEN. 
(1615.) Avec Introduction et Notes par Tx. Funck-BRENTANO. 
(Paris: Plon. 1889.) 


PotiticaL economy and history have this not altogether fortunate 
characteristic in common, that they attract the incursions of the un- 
trained. There is scarcely any other department of thought, save perhaps 
theology, in which it seems so safe for persons entirely without adequate 
preparation to print their opinions. One would have thought that a 
common distress would have made all serious students of either of these 
subjects careful not to make hasty inroads into the other. But it has not 
always had this effect; and it must be confessed that of late years 
economists have been grievous sinners. Some early treatise, let us say, 
attracts their attention by its title; they find that it anticipates modern 
doctrine ; and straightway, without any inquiry into its relation to pre- 
ceding literature, it is elevated into a position of unique importance. 
Such, for instance, has been the happy lot of Oresme’s treatise on money 
in the fourteenth century. It is still more obviously the case with the 
edition of Montchrétien now before us. Montchrétien, there seems little 
reason to doubt, was the first writer to issue a book under the title of 
‘Political Economy.’ This was no inconsiderable contribution to the 
movement of thought which was gradually separating economics as a 
distinct field of speculation from theology and philosophy ; and, if for no 
other reason, Montchrétien deserves to be remembered, and his work to 
be reprinted. But it does not necessarily follow that, because a man treats 
of a subject by itself, his remarks will be wiser than those of his pre- 
decessors who dealt with it in conjunction with other matters. This does 
not seem to have occurred to M. Funck-Brentano. To him Montchrétien 
is ‘ the creator of a science in which the conceptions of the old master 
have never been surpassed ’ (p. ii; cf. p. xxiii, and note p. 129). His book 
‘contains the most complete body of doctrine that has ever appeared. 
Nothing is wanting, from the most elementary definitions to the exposi- 
tion of the vastest laws’ (p. xxiii). ‘ Of all the economists he is the only 
one who has understood the solidarity of the principles of free trade 
and protection’ (p. xxvii), We need not enter into a discussion as 
to whether this unbounded eulogy would have any justification if Mont- 
chrétien’s opinions were really original. We are relieved from that task 
by the discovery that there is hardly a single argument or proposal in the 
‘ Traicté’ which is not derived from earlier writers. 

His most considerable, though never acknowledged, obligations are, as 
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we might guess, to the great work of Bodin, tlie ‘ Six Livres de la Répu- 
blique,’ which, appearing in 1576, had by the time Montchrétien set 
himself to write passed through several editions in both French and 
Latin, and had indeed become almost a text-book in western Europe. A 
sufficient proof is found in the passage wherein Montchrétien gives us 
what his editor calls la formule parfaite du protectionnisme ; it is almost 
a verbal quotation. 


‘Quant aux matiéres qu’on 
apporte des pays etrangers il est 
besoin . . . le (sc. l'impost) hausser 
aux ouvrages de main, et ne per- 
mettre qu’il en soit apporté de pays 
étrange, ny souffrir qu’on emporte 
du pays les denrees crués. . . .’.— 


‘Que Vos Majestez . .. ne per- 
mettent point que l’on apporte les 
ouvrages de main, qui procedent de 
l’art des hommes, ne que l’on em- 
porte les matiéres et denrées crues 
de ce royaume.’—MonTCHRETIEN, 
p. 247. 


Bop, bk. vi. ch. iii. p. 877 in ed. 
1598. 


Moreover it is evident, on looking at the context, that Montchrétien 
is not here merely making use of a phrase which may have become 
current; he is copying Bodin with the ‘ République’ open before him. 
For the paragraph beginning on p. 239, comparing the ‘ inexhaustible 
resources’ of France with the mines of other countries, is taken from 
Bodin, p. 876; and after some four pages of general grandiloquence 
Montchrétien returns to his copy on p. 244 with the naive remark, 


Retournons d’ou nous sommes partis. 

Considering that it is precisely for his masterly treatment of the ques- 
tion of trade that his editor reeommends Montchrétien to our admiration 
and imitation, it is hardly necessary to go further. But it may be 
worth while to point out one or two other instances of plagiarism. On 
the question of currency (pp. 176 seq.) he makes much the same use of 
Bodin’s chapter on the topic as in the case of customs: where he leaves 
his master, as in the assertion (p. 257) that the influence on prices of the 
new supplies of the precious metals can be overcome by a state super- 
vision of trade, he falls into mere confusion. An amusing example of 
unabashed pilfering is afforded by Montchrétien’s book iv., on the duties 
of the prince. He had already said over and over again all he really 
wanted to say; but he thought his book was not long enough, and pro- 
ceeded to pad. One of the most original portions of Bodin’s treatise was 
the opening chapter of book vi., in which he had advocated the establish- 
ment of the censwre—a sort of combined census and statistical survey—as 
a means of exercising control over public morals and of introducing reforms 
into the administration. The proposal had by this time come to be widely 
known ; it had already been the subject of a treatise by the celebrated 
jurisconsult Obrecht of Strassburg. Montchrétien boldly picks out all 
the more important passages in Bodin’s chapter, and transfers them to 
his own pages. The only precaution he observes is to invert the order. 
Thus pp. 844-345 will be found to correspond to Bodin’s pp. 846-847, 
pp. 346-348 to Bodin’s pp. 841-843, and pp. 351-353 to Bodin’s pp. 839- 
840 (in ed. of 1598). 
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The condition of manufactures in France, which occupies Mont- 
chrétien’s first book, is barely alluded to by Bodin. We have therefore 
to look elsewhere for Montchrétien’s inspiration ; and we have not far to 
go, for there is hardly one of his proposals which had not been made 
over and over again by Laffemas and others in the later years of Henry 
IV. Instead of representing an advance of thought, Montchrétien often 
occupies a more reactionary position ; as, for instance, in his evident desire 
to drive all foreign craftsmen out of the country, while Laffemas would 
only insist that they should teach Frenchmen their superior methods.! 

According to his editor Montchrétien was a genius whom his con- 
temporaries could not understand (p. xx); an ardent benefactor to his 
country, who threw himself into the Huguenot rising in which he lost his 
life because he dreamt of the realisation of ‘ vast aspirations and great 
views.’ It is of course quite possible for a man sincerely to desire to 
benefit his country and himself at the same time: yet it may create a 
misleading impression if the personal motives known to exist in any 
particular case are left altogether out of sight. And there is one signifi- 
cant fact about Montchrétien’s book which would seem to cast no little 
light on its character: it is that the industry for which Montchrétien 
first asks protection—an industry to which he devotes more space than to 
others certainly far more important—was the hardware trade, the manu- 
facture in iron and steel of arms, tools, and utensils (pp. 46-58). This 
was, as it happens, his own business (pp. xii, xiii, xv). 

Though Montchrétien was not ‘a great economist,’ his book is not 
without its interest. True, it is not much more than a thick mercantilist 
pamphlet: all its leading ideas are borrowed, its rhetoric is often weari- 
some and commonplace, and it displays but little judgment or balance 
of mind. But it affords a great deal of information as to the conditions 
of commerce and manufactures, and it shows the direction in which 
economic forces were going. His denunciation of foreign goods, especially 
Dutch, as cheap and nasty; his references to the labour of women and 
children ; his complaint that factors and agents were ousting the old- 
fashioned merchant ; the importance he attributes to the carrying trade ; 
his advocacy of the Dutch plan of trading in companies; on these, and 
many other points like them, he will always be worth consulting. 


W. J. ASHLEY. 


Selections from the Papers of William Clarke, Secretary to the Council of 
the Army, 1647-1649, and to General Monck and the Commanders of 
the Army in Scotland, 1651-1660. Edited by C. H. Firrn. I.: 
(London: Printed for the Camden Society. 1891.) 


THE new volume of the-Camden Society’s publications will be studied 
with keen interest by students of the civil war; and it comes most 
opportunely to throw new light on what is known to be the most obscure 
period of the great struggle. It contains the reports of the councils and 
debates held by the army officers and ‘agitators’ of the new model 


* Compare on the Italian glass-works Montchrétien, p. 95, with Laffemas, Recueil, 
&c. (1604), in Archives Curieuses de l’ Histoire de France (1837), vol. xiv. 225, 
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between the period when the defeated king became the prisoner of par- 
liament, and the outbreak of the second civil war. We are thus taken 
into the heart of the long duel between the House and the Army, between 
Presbyterians and Independents, which ended in the trial of Charles and 
the triumph of the soldiery. The present volume contains mainly un- 
published notes of the negotiations and debates of the army representatives 
drawn up by the secretary, between April and November, 1647, covering 
the agitation caused by the votes of parliament for disbanding Fairfax’s 
army, the army declarations, petitions, and deputations to the house, the 
rendezvous of the army threatening London, the abduction of the king 
by Joyce from Holmby, the march through London, and the military 
parliament held at Putney in November. It is the period covered in 
Carlyle’s ‘ Letters, &c.’ by the ‘ Army Manifesto,’ and Letters, 45-50, 
beginning with the declaration of parliament, 30 March, as to the 
mutinous state of the army, and closing with the escape of the king from 
Hampton Court, and his imprisonment at Carisbrook. These eight 
months, which to a distant observer might have seemed a time of 
uneventful calm, really decided the issue whether the ‘ settlement of the 
nation’ was to be ultimately carried out by parliament, led by Holles, 
Waller, and Stapleton; or by the army, led by Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Fairfax. The actual result has long been as well known as it was 
decisive; but the exact steps in these secret negotiations, and the parts 
played by the different actors in the intricate drama, have not yet been 
fully explained. The present issue does much to fillthe gap. And it will 
be seen that the recovery of important speeches by Cromwell, Ireton, and 
others in his closest confidence, in debate with men like Goffe, Rainborow, 
and Sexby, during those fervid days when the Commonwealth was still 
in embryo, is an historical event of no small value, which, in its way, may 
be compared with the recovery of Burton’s ‘ Diary.’ 

Sir William Clarke, as he became at the Restoration, which he lived 
to serve as secretary at war, was appointed assistant secretary to the 
new model in 1646, served as secretary to the army council, 1647-1649, 
was secretary to the army in Scotland, 1651, and to Monck until the 
Restoration. This he promoted and served, and he was killed by the 
Dutch, in the sea-fight off Harwich, under Monck, in 1666. He was, it 
would seem, a useful and industrious official, of no special gifts and of 
no fine principles, a draftsman and reporter, and not a very good reporter, 
but one who, in his own way, has left us invaluable notes. His son, Dr. 
George Clarke, also secretary at war under William III, bequeathed the 
papers to Worcester College, Oxford, in 1736. Mr. Coxe gave some 
account of this collection in 1852; but it has not been used by 
historians, and a first instalment of it, with the omission of such docu- 
ments as are already to be found in print, is now published for the first 
time. 

The task of the editor has been full of difficulties. The letters and 
reports of 1647 were not transcribed until 1662; and the transcripts, 
which alone for the most part remain, are full of inaccuracies and con- 
fusion. Sentences in the copy have been transposed, the wrong words and 
names were blunderingly inserted, letters were left undated and unsigned, 
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initials were freely used, christian names omitted, and ‘ officer,’ ‘ major,’ 
or ‘ buffe-coate ’’ are among the speakers. All this has been admirably 
cleared up by Mr. Firth, who has given to all students of the civil wars 
so many guarantees of his accurate scholarship and minute knowledge. 
He knows his way about the personnel of parliament and army as 
thoroughly as a modern newspaper editor knows his members of parlia- 
ment and social notabilities. And thus, by Mr. Firth’s guidance, we can 
pick our way clearly through the confused tangle of these intricate 
negotiations, mindful of the warning of old given to the historian of civil 
wars (if we may apply it to documentary perplexities as well as party 
prejudices), incedis per ignes suwppositos cineri doloso. 

The great interest of these new ‘ Clarke Papers’ centres in the debates 
of the army during the negotiations with the then presbyterian parlia- 
ment. And of course the really important point is the light they throw 
on the character and aims of Cromwell and the part taken by him and 
by Ireton. To come to the pith of it at once, the outcome of these new 
documents is to support the view of those who have regarded Cromwell, 
even so early as 1647, as an essentially conservative and moderating force, 
as deeply impressed with the need for maintaining the authority of 
parliament, and as full of dread of a mere military rule. He always 
appears as the mediator, urging moderate counsels, adjournment of 
troubled questions and national and permanent interests, rather than 
either mere army or mere parliamentary objects. He is so willing to 
admit the force of his opponents’ arguments, so ready to compromise and 
to conciliate, to try first one, then another expedient, so entirely without 
parti pris, so evenly balanced in judgment, and so willing to shift his 
ground, that to a casual observer the great dictator does not seem to know 
his own mind, and to be waiting to see what will turn up. The fact is, 
that Cromwell was already in 1647 what he was officially ten years later, 
the Protector of the Commonwealth. 

His ‘ beating about the bush’ and ‘ seeing both sides of the question ’ 
was essentially a part of his whole political character, which was at bottom 
conservative, tentative, intensely cautious and circumspect. In the heat 
of council, as in the fury of battle, Oliver was always looking round, 
watchful of the flanks, the rear, possible surprises. He is always taking 
in the general situation all round, and is ever ready to accept the easiest 
and most moderate solution compatible with the interests of all. He is 
one of the greatest masters of opportunism (that is to say, of practical 
sense) recorded in political history. He deals with Joyce, Sexby, and 
Goffe as if he deeply sympathised with them in heart, but felt with his - 
brain that they would spoil all if they were not kept tight in hand. How 
noble a spirit rings in the speech, pages 184-9, at the council of war at 
Reading, 16 July, a fortnight before the march on London! The lieu- 
tenant-general evidently feels that this extreme step will have to be 
taken ; but he fights against it with a last hope of a more peaceful 
settlement. He reminds the soldiers that their aim is ‘ a generall settle- 
ment of the peace of the Kingdome and of the rights of the subject that 
Justice and Righteousnesse may peaceably flow out uppon us. Thai's 
the maine of our businesse.’ And then he urges the great importance of 
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obtaining a treaty from parliament and its ulterior usefulness. ‘ Whatsoever 
wee gett bya Treaty,’ he says, ‘. . . itt will be firm and durable ; itt will 
be conveyed over to posterity. . . . Whatsoever is granted in that way, itt 
will have firmenesse in itt. Wee shall avoid that great objection that will 
lie against us that wee have gott thinges of the Parliament by force; and 
wee knowe what it is to have that staine lie upon us. Thinges, though never 
soe good, obtain’d in that way, itt will exceedingly weaken the thinges, both 
to our selves and to all posteritie.’ A fortnight later the conservative and 
law-abiding soldier was leading his troopers through London to overawe 
the city and parliament, and six years later he closed the house with a 
company of musketeers and put the key in his pocket. Conventional 
stupidity calls this change of front ‘ the intense duplicity of an ambitious 
adventurer,’ etc. No: it is simply the necessity of a great practical 
statesman struggling in the whirlpool of civil war. 

The present volume throws some new light on the seizure of the king 
on 8 June by cornet Joyce, who writes letters from Holmby of that date. 
Their bearing is thoroughly discussed by Mr. Firth in his long and valu- 
able preface (pp. vii-lxxvi). Few will dispute his conclusion that Crom- 
well authorised Joyce to secure Charles’s person, that Joyce took his 
orders direct from ‘ the lieutenant general,’ but that Fairfax and Crom- 
well, as both asserted, did not order the abduction of the king to 
Newmarket, which was a cowp-de-téte of cornet Joyce. 

The army debates now revealed to us throw much light on the anxious 
negotiations which took place between the seizure of the king by the 
troopers, 3 June, and the march through London, 6 August. Evidently, 
the mass of the soldiers had long insisted on it—it was truly the substitu- 
tion of military for parliamentary rule—but Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, 
and the other superior officers had held them back, hoping for a ‘ treaty,’ 
or legal settlement by the house, until at last, as Cromwell said (p. 185) 
‘that wee shall bee necessitated to doe.’ Unfortunately, we have almost 
nothing’ of importance between the councils of war at Reading, 16-17 
July, and the march on London, after the ‘Randezvous on Hounsloe 
Heath,’ 3 August. Then we have no further army debates until 28 
and 29 October, when the head-quarters are at Putney. Naturally, 
whilst the army is on the march or engaged in strategic operations, the 
debates of the officers and ‘agitators’ are suspended. They are only 
resumed when a new course of action has to be decided on. And the 
present volume carries us no further than these Putney debates (28 October 
to 8 November), when the struggle entered on a new phase by the close 
incarceration of the king, 13 November, 1647. 

The study of these most important and suggestive debates of the 
army parliament strongly confirms the view that the 21,480 men of the 
new model under the command of Fairfax in 1646-7 were as a body 
greatly superior to the parliament of Westminster, morally, intellectually, 
and materially, controlled the real will as well as the force of the authors 
of the war, and were in reality the ‘ representative ’ of the people of this 
country. Their debates are conducted with a gravity, a force of argu- 
ment, a regularity, and an earnestness worthy of the best days of any 
parliament, and utterly remote from democratic extravagance as from the 
violence of the camp. In everything but in name and in law the army 
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council was the true parliament; and their grave and pregnant debates 
contrast well with the pedantry, fanaticism, and trifling of the presbyte- 
rian orators at Westminster. It is noticeable how little their speeches 
are larded with biblical tropes and outpourings of spirit. The judicious 
Clarke may have suppressed some ‘common form’ of this kind ; but, as 
a rule, the debates turn on very practical arguments, and even the most 
violent of the ‘ sectaries ’ uniformly appeal to common sense and not the 
light of the spirit. In fact, the studied moderation, guarded utterances, 
and involved habits of statement make much of the debates obscure and, 
it must be added, tedious. And of them all Cromwell himself carries 
caution, qualification of every remark, and general allusiveness to the 
point where it becomes pain and fatigue to follow his meaning. Ireton 
stands out as the most vigorous debater and the most pointed orator, as 
he is also the theorist, the draftsman, the pen of the army. And if this 
born politician had lived to become the ‘leader’ of Cromwell’s house of 
commons, it is conceivable that he might have been able to sway it. 
What is most interesting in the debates is to note the extent and depth 
to which new social and political theories were already developed. And 
it will be, no doubt, news to the general reader to find our soldiers of 
1647 working out political constitutions on the basis of an original 
‘ social contract,’ which he probably imagines was invented by Rousseau 
in 1762. The English Commonwealth of 1649 was truly the result of 
a profound social revolution, and this volume serves anew to remind us 
what genuine public spirit and what practical genius went to the making 
of it. FREDERIC HARRISON. 








The Interregnum: Studies of the Commonwealth. By F. A. InpEr- 


wick, Q.C. (London': Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 
1891.) 


Mr. InpERwIckK’s book is the latest sign of that interest in the English 
Commonwealth which has been awakened by the discovery that it in 
many respects anticipated the democratic tendencies of our ownday. He 
abstains, as a rule, from launching out into general political history, and 
confines himself principally to putting together the evidence which he 
has gathered from various sources on the social and, above all, the legal 
development of the nation between the execution of the first Charles 
and the restoration of the second. It is true that his evidence is often 
fragmentary, and that it will no doubt be hereafter supplemented by other 
inquirers, or, best of all, by himself; but he handles that which he has 
before him in a manner which is distinctly helpful to those who wish to 
know what England was really like in those troublous days, and not what 
political partisans on either side represented it to be. 

To take an example, the enforcement of morality by law has always 
played a leading part in the charge against the puritans, the stringency 
of the puritan system being said to lead inevitably by the law of reaction 
to the vice of the Restoration. Mr. Inderwick questions, apparently on 
good grounds, whether the act of 10 May, 1650, which made ‘adultery a 
capital offence’ and ‘other acts of immorality punishable with three 
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months’ imprisonment’ (p. 83), was actually put in execution with suffi- 
cient persistence to bring about a strong reaction. He has only been 
able to find two cases in which the death sentence was certainly inflicted 
for adultery. Besides these there were three cases in the western circuit 
in which the charge was brought, but the result is unknown. There 
were also twelve cases of incontinency, but in none of these was the 
punishment of imprisonment inflicted; the accused, if convicted, being 
simply bound over to good behaviour. The records of the county of 
Middlesex give much the same result. 

This is a fair specimen of the value of Mr. Inderwick’s researches. 
When he sallies forth upon the ground of general history he is less con- 
clusive. His sketch of Lilburne’s character hardly runs above the level of 
a caricature, and merely serves to convince the reader that he has no 
acquaintance with Lilburne’s own writings. He supposes that Sir 
Matthew Hale in his youth has a place in Suckling’s ‘Session of the 
Poets’ (p. 214, note 1), confusing him with John Hales of Eton; and 
though he has Clement Walker’s authority for saying that the council 
of war met on Christmas Day, 1648, and, being ‘ animated by senti- 
ments of peace and good will, voted for a toleration of all religions’ 
(p. 121), it is certain that the statement is untrue. Cromwell, so far 
from growing more tolerant as he grew older, maintained all through the 
years of his political influence the same attitude about toleration, namely, 
that it was excellent in the case of those who did not endanger the state. 
In 1647 he was ready to tolerate even the Roman catholics, if he could 
obtain a peaceful settlement under Charles, and when he talked of doing 
this towards the end of his life, he was not, as Mr. Inderwick thinks 
(p. 149), ripening new ideas in his mind, but simply found himself in a 
position to put in force the doctrine which he had held eleven years 
before. 

Much more of this kind might be said; but it would be unfair as well 
as ungracious to carry criticism further. An author is to be estimated 
as he does well that which he professes to do, not as he does badly 
that which forms but an incidental portion of his task. On one point we 
may fairly ask for more information. At pp. 174, 175, we have a picture 
of the state of judicial destitution in which England was before the first 
circuits of the judges of the Commonwealth. The picture is appalling, 
and the reader with a turn for investigation naturally wishes to know 
whether the picture is true. Mr. Inderwick, however, usually profuse in 
references, gives not a single reference here. Is it true, for instance, that 
before 1649 juries had for many years been ‘ seldom summoned’? At all 
events there were no fewer than twenty-eight persons condemned to death 
at York on one occasion in 1648, and it is to be presumed that they were 
only condemned on the verdict of a jury. The pamphlets of 1647 and 
1648 rake up every imaginable grievance, but, as far as my memory 
serves, they make no complaint of any difficulty in collecting juries. The 
point is of such importance that it is to be hoped that when his book 
comes to a second edition Mr. Inderwick will tell us more about it. 

Samvet R. GARDINER. 
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The Origin and Growth of the English Constitution. By Hannis Taytor. 
In two parts: Part I. (London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & 
Rivington. 1889.) 

The Beginnings of American Nationality. By AuBion, W. Smatt, Ph.D. 
(Baltimore: Publication Agency of the Johns Hopkins University. 
1890.) 

The New Hampshire Federal Convention of 1788. By Josrern B. 
Waker. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 1888.) 

Essays in the Constitutional History of the United States, 1775-89. By 
Graduates and former Members of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Edited by J. FrankiIN JAMESON, Ph.D. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. 1889.) 

Constitutional History as seen in the Development of American Law. 
A course of lectures by Judge T. M. Cooney and others. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889.) 


THERE have been eminent American writers who have dealt with the 
constitution of the United States as if it were altogether an original work, 
‘struck off at a heat’ by the fathers of the republic. Of late years 
historical methods have been applied to it; its origins are traced to 
English institutions and traditions; much light has been thrown on the 
long process of experiment, discussion, and controversy which preceded 
the establishment of a national executive at Washington. Of the books 
now before us the most comprehensive is that of Mr. Hannis Taylor. 
He founds himself, so far as I can see, entirely on the work of previous 
historians ; his own work is original only by virtue of the care and skill 
with which he arranges his material so as to bring out the true relation 
between English and American history. His object is to show that each 
of the American colonies was an ‘ involuntary and unconscious reproduc- 
tion of the English kingdom ;’ that when the colonies first united in a 
confederacy, the experiment failed, because it was a departure from the 
entire course of their experience ; and that success was finally attained by 
the formation of a new ‘ composite state,’ operating on individuals as well 
as states, and constituted somewhat after the English model. Mr. Taylor 
begins at the beginning, with the Teutonic conquest of Britain, and his 
first volume brings him down to the end of the fifteenth century. We 
may perhaps question the wisdom of giving so much space to the con- 
stitutional history of England; but on this point we must reserve our 
judgment until the book is completed. The instalment here presented is 
careful and scholarly ; it may be read with profit even by those who are 
familiar with the works of Freeman and Stubbs. 

Intercolonial co-operation begins with the New England Confedera- 
tion of 1648, but the first congress of anything like national import- 
ance was that held at Philadelphia in 1774. There was as yet no 
desire for corporate union; but each colony felt that it required the help 
of its neighbours to throw off its allegiance to the crown of England and 
to assume the rank of a self-governing state. It is at this point that the 
story is taken up by Mr. Albion W. Small. He gives a careful analysis of 
documents relating to the congresses of 1774-75, the parties represented, 
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the powers of the delegates, the acts of congress, and the corresponding 
acts of the individual colonies. Mr. Small pleads guilty to an ambition 
to rescue the constitutional history of his country from the ‘ misinter- 
pretations of Von Holst.” Whether he has succeeded in his enterprise 
or not, it is unnecessary here to attempt to decide; the value and 
interest of his documents are indisputable, as well as the clearness 
with which he discriminates two questions often confused—the ques- 
tion, what is the legal interpretation of the constitution on the sub- 
ject of inter-state relations, and the question, what is (or was at any 
given moment) the will of the American people in regard to inter-state 
relations. 

The period of what may be called imperfect federation begins with the 
congress of 1774, and closes at one P.M. on 21 June, 1788, when the new 
constitution was ratified by the New Hampshire convention. Mr. Joseph 
B. Walker has compiled a tolerably complete account of this convention ; 
his little book consists for the most part of personal and local notes, but 
it helps us to realise what the state of the country was, and to appreciate the 
difficulties encountered in establishing the new federal authority. New 
Hampshire, even in 1788, had grave doubts as to the wisdom of accepting 
a constitution which permitted the existence of slavery. The leader of 
the anti-slavery party was Joshua Atherton, whose grandson made him- 
self a name, in a later stage of the movement for abolition, as the inventor 
of that very questionable compromise known as the ‘ Atherton gag.’ We 
note that Colonel Ebenezer Webster, father of Daniel Webster, represented 
Salisbury in the convention. He wished to vote for the constitution ; he 
thought that it offered many advantages over the confederacy, and that 
Washington might be trusted to see that it was honestly worked. But 
the advisory committee appointed by the citizens of Salisbury took a 
strong line on the slavery question, and Colonel Webster thought it best 
not to vote in the final division. Atherton was closured, and the motion 
of the party of ratification was carried by 57 votes to 47. 

The transition from a treaty of states to a national constitution was 
opposed at every step by the adherents of the old system: of this many 
proofs are furnished in the volume of essays edited by Dr. Franklin 
Jameson. The editor himself has shown how the appellate committee of 
congress, appointed to deal with cases of maritime capture, was modelled 
on the court of the lords commissioners, who were virtually an appellate 
committee of the English privy council ; and how the committee of con- 
gress was developed into a permanent tribunal, which may be regarded as 
the lineal predecessor of the supreme court of the United States. Even 
the supreme court, when it came into being, was met with resistance by 
the state-rights party; so late as 1809, Pennsylvania called out her 
militia to protect an unsuccessful litigant against the service of process. 
Among the opponents of the constitution in 1788 were counted such men 
as Patrick Henry, Clinton, and Luther Martin of Maryland; the name of 
Jefferson was quoted against it ; and there was a formidable movement 
for a second convention to reconsider its provisions. This movement 
forms the subject of an essay contributed to Dr. Jameson’s volume by Mr. 
E. P. Smith. Mr. Guggenheimer deals with the development of the 
executive departments at Washington. In America, as in England, the 
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departments were organised under the superintendence of boards or 
committees ; in both countries the system of boards has been superseded by 
a system which places each department under a single minister. British 
ministers are, however, the servants of the house of commons; the American 
executive was separated as far as possible from congress, and ministers 
became merely the assistants and subordinates of the president. One 
result of the jealousy of the states was, that the national executive was 
started on a very humble scale; when Jay became secretary of state he 
had only two clerks. For the condition of society, especially in the south, 
during this formative period, reference may be made to Mr. Trent’s essay 
on the American churches, and to Dr. R. Brackett’s account of the status 
of the slave during the years 1775-89. 

It may be suggested that there is one point where American practice 
has diverged widely from English tradition. In England the legislature 
is, as lawyers say, omnipotent; no court can set aside an act of parlia- 
ment. In America all legislative bodies exercise limited powers, and 
the courts may set aside an act of congress if it exceeds the powers given 
by the written constitution. Tocqueville, in a well-known passage, has 
described the power vested in the American courts as one of the most 
effective barriers ever devised against the tyranny of political assemblies. 
But the word ‘ devised’ is not strictly appropriate ; the authority of the 
courts was not conferred upon them by the mere act of those who framed 
the constitution ; it grew up out of the necessities of colonial government. 
So early as 1780, the right of pronouncing on the constitutionality of 
laws was claimed by the judges in New Jersey; and in 1786 certain of 
the judges in Rhode Island were put on their trial for making a similar 
claim. The arguments in these cases are not reported; but if English 
precedents were referred to, there can be little doubt that the judges 
would distinguish between the omnipotence of the English parliament 
and the necessarily limited authority of a colonial assembly. When the 
constitution of the United States was drawn up, the federalists could not 
claim, and did not wish to claim, unlimited authority for the federal 
legislature; congress retained the character impressed on the state 
legislatures by their colonial origin. 

It follows from what has been said of the federal and state courts, 
that constitutional law occupies a more important or at least a more con- 
spicuous place in the legal systerm of the United States than in that of 
England. The development of American constitutional law is ably 
described in the course of lectures delivered by eminent lawyers before 
the Political Science Association of the University of Michigan. Judge 
Cooley contributes an introductory lecture on the supreme court; the 
periods during which that court was presided over by Marshall and Taney 
are assigned to Dr. Hitchcock and Dr. G. W. Biddle; and the period 
since 1865 to Mr. Charles A. Kent. Dr. Daniel H. Chamberlain deals 
with the state judiciary, and the introduction is from the pen of Professor 
H. W. Rogers. As might be expected, the lectures are of various degrees 
of merit, but they are all worth reading. The volume which contains 
them should find a place in every legal and historical library. 

T. RALEIGH. 
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The Genesis of the United States. A series of Historical Manuscripts 


now first printed. By ALEXANDER Brown. Two volumes. (London: 
Heineman. 1890.) 


Mr. Brown’s is undoubtedly a very handsome book, and to the student 
of one special period of colonial history a very interesting book. Yet 
one cannot quite avoid asking the rather thankless question: for what 
class of readers and for what purpose was the book intended ? 

Mr. Brown has made a careful collection of unpublished manuscripts 
and rare pamphlets, bearing on the colonisation of Virginia, between the 
first project for a corporate scheme of colonisation in 1605 and the 
settlement of the colony under Sir Thomas Dale in 1614. He has 
also added references to the better known tracts and pamphlets already 
published. His two volumes are, in fact, a complete bibliography 
of Virginian history; or one should perhaps rather say of the history of 
the Virginia Company during those ten years. To this Mr. Brown has 
added a hundred portraits of persons connected, some very remotely, with 
the Virginia Company, with accompanying biographical sketches. It is a 
little difficult to see the connexion between the two portions of the book. 
If it is meant as a real working help to a student engaged on Virginian 
history, what one may call the ornamental part of the book seems out of 
place. It distends it to dimensions somewhat out of keeping with its 
historical value. Two solid quarto volumes devoted to the history of a 
single colony for ten years is a large allowance. However, both parts of 
the book are good in themselves. The portraits are good and singularly 
well reproduced, and much of the material newly brought to light is of 
great historical interest. 

The chief service which Mr. Brown has rendered to American history 
is in obtaining translations of a number of documents from the archives at 
Simancas, many of them written in cipher, showing how the Spanish 
court regarded the scheme of Virginian colonisation. How the English 
settlement might be frustrated without an open breach with the English 
court, is the ever-recurring burden of these letters. Fortunately, those 
who were responsible for the management of the company were quite 
alive to the danger. Whatever knowledge the Spaniards had of the 
actual condition and resources of the colony was gained by stealth. A 
letter from the Spanish ambassador Zuiiga to Philip III, written in the 
spring of 1609, shows, what is confirmed by other letters, that the main 
source of danger was the existence in England of Roman catholics who 
sympathised with Spain. Zuiiga tells his master that Lord Arundell of 
Wardour is willing to make a voyage to Virginia, and to pick up on the way 
a Spaniard at the Canaries or Porto Rico, who should get all the informa- 
tion needful for displacing the colonists. The whole tone of the letter shows 
that it was for no lack of will on the part of the Spanish government 
that Smith and his associates did not share the fate of Ribault and his 
brother Huguenots in Florida. 

Later documents in Mr. Brown’s book show how a plot not unlike 
that designed by Zuiiga and Lord Arundell was actually carried out. In 
the summer of 1611 a Spanish ship piloted by an English renegade 
named Lymbry touched at Jamestown. The commander, with Lymbry 
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and another, went on shore to reconnoitre, and the three were captured. 
An English pilot was then sent off to bring the Spanish ship into harbour. 
The master, however, distrusted the English and kept the pilot as a 
hostage. Some ineffectual proposals were made by the captain from a 
boat to the English on shore for an exchange of prisoners, but nothing 
was arranged. Finally the Spanish ship sailed off with the English 
pilot on board her, while Lymbry and the two Spaniards remained 
prisoners at Jamestown. There they stayed as prisoners for three years. 
Letters written by Molina during his captivity are included in Mr. 
Brown’s collection. In one the writer inveighs against the unchristian 
conduct of his captors. They intended, they told him, to make Lymbry 
drunk, if other means of getting information from him failed, in the hope 
that he would reveal the secrets of his masters. At length Molina was 
brought back to England in the same vessel as Pocahontas and her husband. 
Lymbry, one is glad to know, got his deserts at last, and was hanged on 
the voyage. 

It would have been interesting if Mr. Brown had followed his investi- 
gations into the Spanish archives a few years further. We might then 
have known what grounds there were for the current suspicions that the 
policy of James towards the Virginia Company was dictated to him by the 
Spanish ambassador, Gondomar. On this subject Mr. Brown (p. 245) 
says: ‘It was the constant dread of the Spanish government that King 
James would take the enterprise openly under the protection of the crown, 
and yet when he did so we have been told that it was done specially to 
please Spain.’ To argue thus is to overlook the great change which events 
had made between 1609 and 1620. At the outset it might well seem that 
the approval and support of the king were conditions needful to the suc- 
cess of the colony. But by 1620 it was manifest that the colony could 
thrive without them. The alternative then lay, not as before between a 
colony supported by the king and no colony at all, but between a colony 
supported by a patriotic and independent corporation and one administered 
in subservience to the policy of Spain. 

All the questions which concern Smith and Pocahontas have been 
thrashed out too thoroughly to leave Mr. Brown the opportunity of con- 
tributing much that is new. He does however notice one point of some 
little importance. According to Strachey, a good contemporary authority, 
Pocahontas in 1610 married an Indian chief named Kocoum. Strachey 
also says that the name Pocahontas means ‘a little wanton.’ Itis therefore, 
as he points out, not unlikely that it was a nickname applied to more than 
one of Pocahontas’ daughters, and the wife of Kocoum was a different 
person from the well-known Pocahontas. Mr. Brown seems also to think 
that the identity of the Pocahontas who befriended Smith with the Poca- 
hontas who married Rolfe is not certain. It is true that Smith, writing in 
1600, said that Pocahontas was then ten years old, whereas there is 
authentic evidence that the Pocahontas who married Rolfe in 1614 was 
then nineteen. But Smith in 1608 might have been ill-informed or might 
have regarded the matter as unimportant. There is no doubt that Smith, 
when he wrote in 1624, intended his readers to believe that the Pocahontas 
of his story of 1608 was the Pocahontas who married Rolfe and came tc 
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England. It would be a strange coincidence if the identity of name had 
furnished him with the opportunity for thus deceiving his readers. 

In dealing with the general question of Smith’s character Mr. Brown 
takes the unfavourable view. No one can doubt that Mr. Brown is right 
in treating the history of 1624 as a vainglorious romance. But I think 
that he underrates the service done to the colony by Smith in 1608. If 
his own account of his doings in that year was substantially untrue, his 
enemies, and he did not want them, would in all likelihood have exposed 
his falsehood. On the other hand we have an independent and unfriendly 
witness, whose testimony as far as it goes distinctly confirms Smith. 
Wingfield, the first president, was bitterly hostile to Smith. Yet he in his 
‘Discourse of Virginia’ says, ‘the councillors, Mr. Smyth especially, 
traded up and down the river with the Indians for corn, which relieved 
the colony well.’ He also gives a short account of Smith’s journey into 
Powhatan’s country which, as far as it goes, tallies with Smith’s contem- 
porary story. Smith no doubt discredited himself at a later day by the 
romance which he or hack writers using his name put forth. But if he 
had disappeared from Virginian history altogether in 1609 he would pro- 
bably be remembered as one who did good service to the colony in a trying 
time, and who then blew his own trumpet in a somewhat boastful and 
aggressive fashion, © J. A. Done. 






Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. 
Hersert B. Apams, Editor. Ninth Series. I-II. Government and 
Administration of the United States, by Westen W. WILLOUGHBY 
and Wirri1am F. Wittoversy. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1891.) 


‘ TuEsE chapters were originally prepared for, and used as a manual in, 
the public schools of the district of Columbia. In a revised and simpli- 
fied form they are now published as one of ‘‘ Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Politics.” The aim of this revision is to furnish 
assistance to students beginning the study of the history and practical 
workings of our political institutions.’ The plan of the work is excellent. 
It is not a mere exposition of the written constitution, but an account of 
the federal institutions as they are actually worked atthe present day. In 
accordance with their purpose, the authors have devoted a chapter to 
‘ Political Parties in the United States,’ short but clear and impartial. 
The description of the government and its various departments is pre- 
ceded by a brief historical sketch of the transition from colonial de- 
pendence to the adoption of the constitution of 1787; and this again is 
preceded by some remarks about government in general. At the end of 
the treatise are some useful bibliographical notes. 

The execution of the work is, however, by no means so good as the 
plan of it. After an account of the way in which senators are elected it 
is rather misleading to say simply that ‘ vacancies among representatives 
to Congress are filled in a similar manner’ (p. 40). It is careless to use 
‘Congress’ for the house of representatives, in such a context ; and 
‘similar’ is more false thantrue. The student with a taste for elementary 
arithmetic will be puzzled by reading: ‘The proportion of people in the 
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United States who reside in cities is increasing. . . . In 1790, 38 per 
cent. of the total population lived in cities of over 8,000 inhabitants, while 
to-day over 25 per cent. live in cities of this size or over’ (p. 92). It is 
neither good logic nor good history to limit the term ‘ Republic ’ to repre- 
sentative democracies (pp. 14, 90). ‘ Slavocracy’ (p. 183) is a vile word, 
and is the less to be excused because it is meant to mean ‘ slave-holders.’ 
In the bibliography, among general works cn government is named 
Thomas Aquinas’ ‘ Of the Government of Principles,’ a treatise unknown 
in the old world. If carefully corrected, the book would make a very 
excellent school-book ; but does it deserve a place among the many 
valuable ‘ Studies’ published by the Johns Hopkins University ? 
D. G. Rircnte. 


Sir Robert Peel in Early Life, 1788-1812; as Irish Secretary, 1812- 
1818; and as Secretary of State, 1822-1827. From his Private 
Correspondence. Published by the Trustees of his Papers, Viscount 
Hardinge and the Right Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel, Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Edited by CHartes Stuart Parker, M.P., late 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. (London: John Murray. 
1891.) 


Our knowledge of Sir Robert Peel is rapidly extending. The publication 
of the Greville Memoirs and the Croker correspondence added largely to 
our acquaintance with the minister. During the last few months three 
short biographies—among which Mr. Thursfield’s little book may be cited 
as an excellent example of a short memoir—have made the minister’s 
character and achievements familiar to thousands of readers; while, 
finally, Mr. Parker’s carefully edited volume—though only an instalment 
of his work—has given us Sir Robert’s correspondence during the first 
half of his public career. If in literature, as in other things, the supply 
is determined by the demand, we have strong evidence of a general 
desire to know more about the man who will probably be recollected as 
the greatest parliamentary statesman of the present century. 

Sir Robert Peel was descended from men who were excellent 
examples of worth and industry. His grandfather, Robert, ‘a tall, 
robust, handsome man, of excellent constitution, with a character for 
uprightness and persevering industry, and possessing a mechanical 
genius,’ employed ‘his talents in improving the cotton trade.’ His 
father, another Robert, ‘a man of strong will and untiring energy,’ had 
the wisdom to appreciate, and the spirit to apply to his business the 
great improvements or inventions originated by Hargreaves and Ark- 
wright. The minister himself was born on 5 Feb. 1788. As the boy grew, 
‘he set to work seriously on the manufacture of another Pitt.’ The effort 
would have been useless if it had not been for the excellent abilities which 
Peel inherited from both his parents. At Harrow, where the boy was 
educated, he ‘asserted and maintained his superiority as a scholar.’ 
At Oxford, he distinguished himself by winning, for the first time in the 
history of the university, the highest honours in both ‘ schools ;’ and, in 
the following year, when he had just completed his twenty-first year, he 
was brought into parliament as member for Cashel, the seat being 
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bought by his father for the purpose. He was selected by Perceval, who 
was then prime minister, to second the address in 1810; he was made 
under-secretary for the colonies in the same year; and, on the recon- 
struction of the ministry under Liverpool in 1812, was promoted to the 
chief secretaryship of Ireland. Irish affairs, then, as ever, difficult 
and troublesome, form the chief subject discussed in Mr. Parker’s 
volume. 

During the six years in which Peel remained in Ireland the duke of 
Richmond, Lord Whitworth, and Lord Talbot successively held the post 
of viceroy. Their opinions were almost always in accord with those of 
their chief secretary. But their views were of minor importance. As 
Mr. Parker puts it, ‘Successive Lords Lieutenant reigned: Mr. Peel 
governed.’ 

Ireland, then as always, was the seat of unbounded corruption. The 
general election of 1812 gave rise to fresh opportunities for abuses. 
Lord —— (Mr. Parker suppresses the names of delinquents) ‘has made 
as yet no arrangements for the return for ——. His object is an English 
peerage.’ Peel, after consulting Lord Liverpool, declined to purchase the 
borough by any such arrangement ; and Lord —— thereupon expressed 
his willingness to take the chance of the peerage and give us the return 
for the borough. Peel again firmly resisted a proposal ‘ which, while it 
professes to make. no positive engagement, makes a virtual one; and 
Lord was left to dispose of his borough as he chose. But Lord 
—— was only one of the numerous suitors who pestered the Irish office. 
Croker, at the general election, was a candidate for Down. He professed 
‘the greatest repugnance to bribery ; ’ but his return ‘ absolutely depended’ 
upon pounds sterling. In addition to the natural, z.e. the legitimate 
expenses of 500/., he required a sum of 2,000/. for votes, and this sum he 
expected from government. Peel refused an application which he had 
apparently no means of satisfying. But when the election was over 
Croker importunately and successfully pressed on the minister the claims 
of his ‘ martyrs,’ as he called the electors who voted for him. One of 
them, Mr. M——, received a messenger’s place worth 601. a year ; 
another, Mr. F , an Office of 600/. a year in the customs ; and Croker 
immediately applied for a tidewaiter’s place for a third. Mr. Jennings, 
in editing the Croker papers, preserved a discreet silence about these 
remarkable applications. But Croker, after all, was only one of the 
importunate suitors. Fourteen years afterwards, when he was himself 
home secretary, Peel wrote to Goulburn, who then held the Irish office: 
‘I approve of every word which you wrote to ———. I found in Ireland 
that every official man, not content with the favour of Government to 
himself, thought he had a right to quarter his family on the patronage of 
Government.’ Nor were these gross abuses confined to official men. 
‘ When Lord was here as an aide-de-camp, so Peel wrote in 1814, 
he lodged at the house of a Mr. D——,a shoemaker. Mrs. D—— had a 
son, who, by some accident or other, bore a much stronger resemblance 
to Lord than to Mr. D——,’ and so, to cut the story short, Lord 

applied ‘ for some situation of about 200/. a year, with a reasonable 
hope of further advancement,’ for this young man. Peers, patrons, and 
politicians all thought that they had a claim on the patronage and on the 
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bounty of the Irish government for themselves, their families; and their 
natural children. 

An administration conducted on principles of corruption must have 
been eminently distasteful to a statesman of Peel’s temperament. Though 
he could not escape from a vicious system, he evidently set his face 
against the gross abuse of patronage. He also endeavoured to correct 
the frauds which permeated the whole machinery of government. ‘ The 
more my attention is turned to the barrack department, the more I am 
satisfied that a radical inquiry is necessary.’ The grand jury of Cork 
‘have laboured in defence of as notorious a job as ever graced the annals 
of Irish history. Mr. N—— has derived emoluments in consequence of 
the violation of an express order of the Treasury by his deputy, of which 
he must have been cognisant.’ These are only samples of the numerous 
abuses with which Peel was confronted, and which he honestly endea- 
voured to remedy. It was no time for leniency towards offenders. And, 
in one instance, ‘ when the culprit’s patron (a peer) and the department 
concerned joined in recommending him to mercy, on the weak ground 
that a deficit [in the offender’s accounts] was principally occasioned by 
the improper conduct of one of his own family,’ Peel insisted on dis- 
missing the defaulter, adding, with much point, ‘I believe it was the 
king of Prussia who flogged a man whose hat was really blown off in a 
high wind. It was not the man’s fault, but the effect of the flogging 
was that his comrades secured their hats against the wind, and none 
were blown off.’ Defaulting accountants—Peel evidently thought— 
would be more rare if defaults, however occasioned, were rigorously 
punished. 

It is still more creditable to Peel that, throughout his tenure of the 
chief secretaryship, he steadily endeavoured to preserve order by the 
ordinary law, without resorting to exceptional legislation. In.1813, not- 
withstanding the ‘ lamentations of that grand alarmist Lord Castlemaine, 
and the magistrates of his neighbourhood,’ he refused to re-enact the 
Insurrection Act which had expired in 1810. In 1814, he so far yielded to 
the clamour of those around him as to ask Parliament to strengthen the 
Irish government with the powers which that measure conferred on it. But 
he held these in reserve ; and, in 1815, when Ireland was stripped of troops 
for the purposes of the campaign in the Netherlands, and reports of plots 
and conspiracies were brought daily before him, he declined to regard the 
situation ‘ through the distorted magnifier with which most of our country 
correspondents are apt to view it,’ declaring emphatically that ‘ we ought 
to have been impeached if we had enforced the Insurrection Act upon such 
grounds as those on which the magistrates of Westmeath and Meath 
desired it.’ He gave a still greater instance of moral courage in 1817. 
In that unhappy year, when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in 
England, and general distress prevailed throughout Ireland, he was able 
to announce in parliament that he required no severe measures, and that 
he was prepared to reduce the military force. 

Unhappily, if Peel’s administration of the Irish office deserves nothing 
but praise, his efforts in parliament were not always equally fortunate. In 
the first years of the peace some prospect was afforded of terminating the 
chief Irish grievance by a rational settlement of the Roman catholic 
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question ; and Peel, opposing himself to Castlereagh and Canning, became 
the chief spokesman of the protestant party. At the time his policy was 
received with shouts of approval. Letters and addresses of congratula- 
tion flowed in on the young statesman who had ‘so ably and so faithfully’ 
supported the constitution in church and state. The ‘ protestant ’ corpora- 
tion of Dublin asked for his portrait; and the ‘ protestant’ university of 
Oxford chose him as its representative. Yet, at the moment at which the 
protestant party was rejoicing at the strength of a new champion, Peel, 
unconsciously standing at the parting of the ways, was about to move on 
a new path to a very different goal. 

In 1818 Peel resigned his office of chief secretary. The reasons for 
his resignation have never been explained; and except that we now see 
that he had long been weary of his office, and that he differed from the 
other members of the administration on some minor economical questions, 
there is nothing in Mr. Parker’s pages to account for it. Perhaps, indeed, 
there is more room for surprise that he consented to discharge distasteful 
duties for six years than that he abruptly retired from them in 1818. 
But, though his own conduct may thus be accounted for, it is difficult to 
understand why Lord Liverpool did not, at once, open to him some more 
suitable situation in the ministry. With the exception of Wellington, 
Castlereagh, and Canning, no one in the administration had rendered 
greater services or had displayed greater promise. It appears from some 
letters in the Croker correspondence, which Mr. Parker has not quoted, 
that Mr. Croker’s friends were anxious that Peel should take the chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer, and that many of them were actually con- 
templating his succession to the prime ministership. Peel replied, in -an 
amusing letter, ‘ Fudge! Iam thinking of anything but office, and am just 
as anxious to be emancipated from office as the papists are to be emanci- 
pated into it.’ But, of course, he could not without losing self-respect 
use other language in writing to Croker. If it had been really desired 
to succeed to the chancellorship of the exchequer in 1818, he had a 
right to expect that the wish should be communicated to him by the 
prime minister, and not by the secretary to the admiralty; and, while 
Liverpool remained silent, he could not avow a desire for promotion 
to a colleague who did not even hold cabinet rank. And, though his 
omission to do so seems inexplicable, Liverpool made no effort to open 
any really suitable situation to Peel for more than two years. The ‘ arch- 
mediocrity’ perhaps preferred the assistance of mediocrity. In 1820, 
on the resignation of Canning, he offered Peel the presidency of the 
board of control which Peel declined. In 1821, on the partial recon- 
struction of the cabinet, he entrusted him with the seals of the Home 
Office. 

But, though the minister found no suitable office for Peel in 1818, he 
gave him work to do which had the greatest influence on his career. He 
made him chairman of the currency committee. The appointment was 
universally approved by the tory party. The country gentlemen, who had 
discovered that an inconvertible currency kept up their rents, had no 
desire to return to cash payments; and they had reason to expect that 
the chairman of the currency committee would share their desire. Peel's 
father wag known as a strong advocate of paper money; Peel himself had 
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voted in favour of it in 1811 ; and it was perhaps natural that they should 
assume that he would support in his report in 1819 the policy which he 
had supported by his vote in 1811. They omitted to notice that Peel 
in 1811 had merely voted with his party on a subject to which he had 
paid no attention, and that in 1819 he was compelled to form his own 
opinion on it. He entered ‘ upon the consideration of it with a perfectly 
unprejudiced mind;’ and naturally took up Horner’s famous report 
of 1810. He ‘readit with the utmost attention, with the same attention 
with which I would read the proof of a proposition in mathematics. I 
can find no defect in the argument.’ In these circumstances he took the 
course which any honest man would have taken. He set himself to 
ascertain how it was possible to return to cash payments with the mini- 
mum of inconvenience ; and, in consequence, prepared the way for the 
immediate passage of the act which established gold as the sole basis 
of value. 

It was Peel’s fortune in the course of his subsequent career to be 
responsible for three other great reforms—the introduction of a rational 
criminal code, the emancipation of the Roman catholics, and the triumph 
of free trade—in each of which it was his lot to give effect to doctrines 
radically opposed to the conclusions which he had previously supported 
either by his voice or his vote. But on each of these occasions he was 
influenced by the same considerations which induced him to adopt Mr. 
Horner's currency principles. On examining the subject with ‘ a perfectly 
unprejudiced mind,’ he found that his previous opinions were unsound, or 
—in the case of Roman catholic emancipation—were untenable, and at 
once determined that no false desire for maintaining a reputation for 
consistency, or for loyalty to his party, should deter him from doing his 
duty. Posterity is not likely to conclude that he was wrong. The only 
questions which different men will decide differently are, whether he 
should have adopted at the commencement of his career opinions which 
he was forced to abandon one after another before its close ; and whether 
he should have himself been the agent for accomplishing reforms which 
he had a short interval before pledged himself to resist. On the first 
of these questions judgment will probably be unanimously given in Peel’s 
favour. Few public men ever pass a long career without modifying the 
opinions which they profess at the beginning of it. But Peel has the 
exceptional merit that all his changes were in the same direction. He 
was moving throughout his career from toryism to liberalism. Born a 
tory he gradually developed into a liberal by conviction. No doubt it 
would have been better for his reputation, and would ultimately have 
been better for his party, if he had found leisure to test the principles 
which he inherited, before he entered parliament in 1809. But such 
leisure was denied to him. Absorbed in the studies which won him dis- 
tinction at Harrow and Oxford, he could not have found time to examine 
beforehand the great questions which were to absorb his attention after- 
wards. He was compelled to approach them, as he approached the 
currency question in 1819, with ‘a perfectly unprejudiced,’ in other words, 
an entirely uninstructed mind; and he found, on examining them, that 
the principles which he had inherited were wrong, and the principles 
which he had opposed were right. There are, no doubt, many advan- 
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tages in young men entering on a political career when they are fresh 
from the university. But the example of Peel ought to remind us that such 
men cannot be expected to have mature opinions at the outset. They 
must form their true opinions as their political knowledge increases 
later on. 

It is much more doubtful whether Peel, either in 1828 or in 1845, 
should have been the agent for accomplishing the reforms which he was 
instrumental in carrying in 1829 and 1846. It would certainly have been 
better for his own reputation if, on each occasion, he had retired from 
office, and had left the duty to other men. Mr. Parker’s volume, which 
concludes in 1827, does not justify us in entering into this matter; but 
it ought completely to dispose of the charge, first made by Lord G. 
Bentinck in 1846 and subsequently repeated by Mr. Disraeli, that Peel had 
behaved dishonourably in retiring in 1827. It is quite clear from the 
correspondence which Mr. Parker publishes, that Peel’s sole reason for 
retiring from Canning’s government was his difference from the new 
prime minister on the Roman catholic question ; that his own determina- 
tion to resist the emancipation of the Roman catholics was still unchanged ; 
that Canning both understood and appreciated his reasons ; that the two 
men parted on the best of terms; and that their intercourse was marked 
‘by cordiality and good-will’ till the very last days of Canning’s life. 
Untrue charges, once made, have a strange tendency to survive. But 
Peel’s character, henceforth, ought to be clear of any imputation of base 
or dishonourable conduct towards Canning. 

The other questions raised by Peel’s career will be considered more 
properly on the appearance of Mr. Parker’s later volumes. Most readers 
will look forward to their publication with impatience. Mr. Parker has 
already done so much to make Peel’s earlier career intelligible, and has 
done it so well, that the continuation of his work ought to form a very 
valuable contribution to political history. 8. WALPOLE. 


Historia del Ampurdin. By D. Jos Perna y Foraas. (Barcelona: 
Tasso y Serra. 1883-1889.) 


THosE who have seen for themselves the Belfast and the Ulster of Spain 
cannot have failed to be struck by the extraordinary contrast that the 
Catalan province with its busy capital presents to the rest of that lethargic 
land. The rapid growth of Barcelona and the eager activity of its 
people are well reflected in the intellectual movement and the remarkable 
political tendencies of which it has become the centre. Keen, restless, 
proud of themselves, patriotic with the patriotism of an ancient Greek 
rather than of modern life, this interesting race hails in Barcelona the 
patria comin de todos los Catalanes, and is led by its increasing prosperity 
to accentuate more strongly than ever the individual life of the province 
and its claims to an independent status. Thus of the two conflicting 
tendencies now at work in national development, the tendency towards 
centralisation and homogeneity of existence, and the tendency to 
strengthen racial distinctions, and even to revive them when half for- 
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gotten, Barcelona has thrown itself heart and soul on the side of the 
latter movement, and sees in a closer dependence on Madrid a tightening 
of the bonds which unite it to a corpse. This feeling finds its organ in 
the local review, La Espaia Regional, which advocates the principle 
of decentralisation and the maintenance, as in the case of the Basque 
language, of local peculiarities, customs, and institutions in the widely 
differing provinces which compose the Spanish realm. Itis as an exponent 
of the same feeling, and as an outcome of el catalanismo, that the work 
before us has claims to more than local notice. 

But it also deserves consideration on the ground that it is perhaps the 
most notable and typical production of the new historical school that has 
arisen in Spain; in that capacity its successive ‘ volumes’ have attracted 
attention not only in Spain, but also in Italy and France. Now that the 
character of the French school—largely under the influence of the Zcole 
des Chartes—has been so greatly changed, and its brilliant generalisations 
replaced by minute research, the Spaniards seem ready to take its place, 
and to approach the study of history from the standpoint most congenial 
to the Latin race. As if eager to convince the world that Spain is abreast 
of modern thought, they insist that history is a science, and love to trace 
the working of its laws, and to generalise the results they obtain. D. 
José is almost nervously anxious to remind us that this is his attitude: 
he gives to his work the sub-title of ‘ A study of civilisation ’ in north-east 
Catalonia, and treats his subject throughout as one of historical dynamics. 
The history and development of Catalonia are for him the resultant, on 
the one hand, of its physical milieu, that is, of its geographical environ- 
ment, on the other, of successive invasions and immigrations, from north 
and south, from east and west—all acting on an original stock to whose 
qualities and provenance he devotes elaborate study. It is perhaps un- 
fortunate that he should have taken for his sphere a district which, lying 
at the gate of Spain, was, from the very first, one of the ‘cockpits’ 
of Europe, and in which successive waves of invasion must make it 
peculiarly difficult to trace a continuous or instructive development of the 
body politic. To study history apart from its ‘accidents’ is a bold enterprise 
in the case of a land which has been the scene of ‘accidents’ so eventful 
and so disturbing to historic laws. 

The author stands on surer ground when he assigns to these ‘ acci- 
dents ’ a secondary place on the plea que la historia debe ser la del pueblo. 
Here he follows in the footsteps of Green, though taking for his avowed 
model Macaulay. Eschewing with the former ‘ drums and trumpets,’ he 
claims with the latter that history may be made so attractive as to be 
read for pleasure by women and even by children. To attain this end he 
Spares no pains to render his narrative picturesque without sacrifice of 
accuracy or even of the principles of his school. With Macaulay he has, we 
think, one point in common: he has attained, by unsparing industry an 
absolute mastery of his subject, one of the most essential requisites for the 
successful composition of history. Personally familiar with every spot 
of which he writes, he has sought his materials not merely in books and 
records, but in the peasant’s cottage, and in the shepherd’s hut: he has 
conducted his own excavations, made his own sketches, taken his own 
measurements, and even, like a French novelist, treated as human docu- 
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ments the men and women whom he met and studied. Such thoroughness 
as this is no less original than refreshing. Ethnology, archeology, folk- 
lore, custom, anthropology, dialect, numismatics—every possible source 
of information is eagerly pressed into the service. Professor Max Miiller 
may be glad to hear that D. José detects in a popular legend an elaborate 
solar myth, while Mr. Lang may be equally pleased to learn that he 
recognises in the grosser features of Greek mythology the influence of 
primitive belief. As there are those among ourselves who are somewhat 
rash in detecting traces of ‘archaic custom, so, perhaps, D. José’s con- 
clusions must at times be cautiously accepted, as, for instance, when he 
trusts so largely to the dance of the Catalans—‘ La Sardana ’—for evi- 
dence of their Sardinian origin. In the case of a maritime people, as they 
were, it is difficult to prove that anything of the kind was not introduced 
rather than indigenous. 

The origin of the Catalans in a Sardinian race, allied to the Etruscans, 
is one of the author’s main contentions. On these settlers he superimposes 
successive layers of invaders, Indo-European, Iberian, Ligurian, and 
Gallic. It was, he holds, under the Gauls, that the Greeks of Marseilles 
(circa 460-450 B.c.) established what our merchant adventurers would 
have termed a ‘ factory ’ in the district under the name of ’Eyrdpior, which, 
through its native equivalent, Ampuria, was the origin of ‘Ampurdan.’ The 
author traces the fate of the Greek colony, the arrival of the Carthaginians 
under Hannibal, and the subsequent establishment of the Roman dominion. 
The Goths, after long resistance, became masters of the land, only to be 
expelled by the Moors in 711. Here the author makes a new point by 
showing that the fugitives took refuge, not so much in the Pyrenean 
valleys as in the broad district of Septimania, whence, before the end of 
the century, they returned to reconquer the land. It was in the course of 
the struggle which followed that the feudal system was here established, 
first under the Frank emperors, and then under the local counts, when 
the latter became independent. From this point the author traces the 
gradual growth of liberty in the towns (which differ among themselves 
in origin and type), while the rural population remained in a condition 
parallel to that of our own villeins. Eventually, of course, the district 
lost its individual existence in the kingdom of Aragon, and it now forms 
a part of the province of Gerona. 

It is impossible to touch in a brief notice on the many subjects dealt 
with by the author, whose learning is equal to his industry, but we must 
give a word of praise to the exquisite illustrations and fine get-up of the 
work, which is published at a price far below that which would be possible 
in England. It is a book, as Professor Sabatini has said, che fard 
onore alla Spagna, and we would express to the author, in his own 
Catalan, the wish that so able a production tinga tot l’éxit que’s mereix. But 
will he forgive us for saying that his discovery of a base étnica propia for the 
Catalan ‘nation ’ in its possession of a crdneo sardo might give a valuable 
suggestion nearer home? Is there no patriotic antiquary in Wales who 
will establish its claims to self-government on the base of a national 
skull ? J. H. Rounp. 
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Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia, being the LIlchester 
Lectwres for 1889-90. By Maxime Kovatevsky. (London: David 
Nutt. 1891.) 


Tus is the first work written by a Russian in English for Englishmen on 
the institutions of his country. Its author, Professor Kovalevsky, has for 
some years devoted himself especially to the study of archaic and customary 
law. Of the six lectures published in the present volume the first treats of 
the matrimonial customs and usages of the Russian people, and the light 
they throw on the evolution of marriage. Taking us back to the period 
of the Matriarchate, our author, describing the customs of the various 
Slav tribes in the earliest times, according to the chronicle of Nestor, 
says that the survival of the licentious customs of the Drevlians, Radi- 
mitch, Viatitch, and Severians may be traced in the immorality of the 
peasants of the present day. The independence enjoyed by the Slavonic 
women of ancient times continues to be a marked characteristic of the sex 
in Russia. The French writer Beauplan in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century observed that marriage by capture prevailed among the 
Cossacks of Little Russia and the Ukraine, and the ceremonies and wed- 
ding songs of Great Russia still perpetuate the idea of force being used to 
defend the bride. Among the milder-mannered Polians the bridegroom 
always preferred to pay, and this custom became general among all the 
Slavs, the veno or pretiwm nuptiale passing ultimately into the dos or 
dowry. But even now the principle of the law of Great Russia is that 
husband and wife should each have distinct property with sole control 
over it. In his second lecture M. Kovalevsky calls our attention to the 
fact that the peasantry very generally regard marriage not as a religious 
ceremony but as a civil contract, and adds that in the south and south-west, 
among the Cossacks of the Don as well as among Little Russians, the re- 
ligious consecration of marriage is still considered a superfluous ceremony. 

Regarding the organisation into households, a peculiar form of the 
‘joint family’ or ‘ house community,’ differing only in detail from that 
of Western Europe, evidence is brought to show that the hearth was the 
unit of taxation in Northern Russia in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The terms in which this undivided household is referred to in 
old documents leave no doubt of its high antiquity. An examination of 
his institution brings to light some very remarkable peculiarities. While 
the authority of the house elder (bolshak) differs from that of the Roman 
paterfamilias, it approaches closely to that of the domachin of the Servian 
zadruga. The house elder in Russia is in fact only primus inter pares, 
the grown-up members of the family constituting a family council. Th: 
Russian peasant, relying on his mir or commune, has certainly developed 
some admirable qualities, and he has none of that pushing, unscrupulous 
egotism, so marked a feature of the individualism of England and America. 
The Russian of to-day is, however, not insensible to the advantages of 
individualism. . Between two and three million divisions of house com- 
munities have been effected since the abolition of serfdom in 1861 when 
he first obtained the right to make them, and the total disappearance of 
the house community in Russia is probably only a question of time. 

In his third lecture M. Kovalevsky discusses the past and present of 
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the Russian village community. This institution has afforded a fruitful 
source of controversy, some writers having seen in it a peculiaradevelop- 
ment of purely Slavonic origin; others, among whom are M. Fustel de 
Coulanges and his followers, have insisted on its being an artificial system 
introduced by the government to facilitate their collection of taxes. A 
comparison, however, between the modern constitution of the mir and 
that described in the old charters, supports the theory of continuity. So 
too does the study of the various forms of mir in ‘several parts of the 
empire where its character has been affected by local circumstances. 
Take, for instance, Northern Russia, where agrarian communism of a 
limited kind has existed from the first, or the south-western provinces, 
comprising the fertile steppes on the Dnieper, where it went further, or, 
lastly, the territory of the Don Cossacks, where redistributions of land 
were very frequent and the system known as the ‘ run-rig’ tenure made its 
first appearance. All these, however, had one thing in common, that 
serfdom was almost unknown—the peasants of Archangel were owners of 
the soil, the Little Russians knew of no social distinctions, and the 
Cossacks of the Don were free. The old Russian village community, says 
M. Kovalevsky, appears very like that of medieval England with its system 
of open fields, its hides and virgates. The principle of equal division of 
the land, and the system of periodical allotments, to secure this equality, 
were of later introduction, the result of the increase of population, followed 
by the introduction of serfdom at the end of the sixteenth century, the 
imposition of a capitation tax by Peter the Great, and mutual responsibility 
for payment of taxation. 

The fourth lecture, perhaps the most interesting of the series, treats of 
the Russian folkmotes, an ancient institution in direct contradiction to the 
absolutism of modern Russia. Their véches or popular assemblies were 
convened to decide on all important questions, and were in fact the 
supreme council of the nation. 

The véche of the early days of Russian history was a tribal assembly 
very like those found by Caesar and Tacitus among the Germans. With 
the end of the eleventh century Russian folkmotes acquired a new cha- 
racter, when the chief cities of Russia, the political centres of more or less 
independent states, obtained their separate assemblies, essentially demo- 
cratic and composed of the heads of families. Thus we read that ‘ the 
men of Kiev, in folkmote assembled, declared in 1147 that they would 
fight against the House of Oleg’ not by themselves alone but also by their 
children. The minor towns (sloboda), growing in course of time round the 
fortresses, originally built as a protection, also had their véches, and these 
as a general rule supported the decision of the metropolis. The ruler had 
to subscribe a charter of rights, and these covenants between prince and 
people were known all over Russia. This was the political organisation 
prevalent during the middle ages when Russia was a loose federation of 
principalities. By the end of the fifteenth century the folkmotes had 
ceased to exist in Moscow and Vladimir, political power having passed 
out of the hands of the people. With the fall of Novgorod under the 
Tsar Ivan III autocracy became an accomplished fact, a change largely 
due to the Tartar conquest, and in a less degree to the rise of the Floren- 
tine Union and the capture of Constantinople by the Turks. So long as 
the Russian state and church were dependent on the Greek patriarch at 
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Constantinople the ‘ Tsar of the Greeks ’ was paramount and no Russian 
prince was allowed to call himself tsar. This dependence ceased when 
Basileus (Vassili) III boldly refused a compromise with the Roman church 
and adopted a firm attitude towards the Florentine Union. Yet absolute 
as were the powers of the Tsar as head of church and state, some limits 
were placed on these even in the time of Ivan IV the Terrible. The 
Duma, or council of notables, the Zemskii Sobdri, or ‘ Men of the people,’ 
advised on all kinds of political, executive, military, and financial questions. 
These councils are reviewed more fully in the fifth lecture. In 1550, only 
three or four years before the intercourse between the English and Russians 
began, the first session of the Russian parliament was held, and Ivan the 
Terrible in his opening speech accused the boyars or higher nobility of 
misgovernment and threw on them the responsibility for the misery of 
the people. In 1566 the second Russian parliament was convoked to decide 
on war with Poland. In 1584 the assembly confirmed the right of Ivan’s 
eldest son, Theodor, to the throne. Horsey, the English ambassador who 
was present, speaks of this as a ‘ parliament,’ but tells us that it was com- 
posed of clergy and the higher nobility, so that it was not a representative 
assembly. Neither was the ‘ Sobor,’ held at the desire of Boris Godunof, 
when the throne was offered to him unconditionally, a national assembly, 
the third estate being almost unrepresented. In fact, says M. Kovalevsky, 
the representative assembly was almost unknown during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the councils being more like a parody of the ancient folkmotes. On 
the other hand the parliament held to elect a new tsar after the interregnum 
was thoroughly national in its constitution, in the resolutions passed and in 
its choice of Michael Romanof, the founder of the ruling dynasty. Before 
this time the influence of Poland had begun to affect Russia, and the 
sovereign power offered to the young Romanof was far from being the 
same as that enjoyed by Ivan the Terrible. In 1682 the inhabitants of 
Moscow alone were summoned when they elected to the throne the 
youngest son of Alexis, Peter the Great. In 1698 the Sobor was convoked 
for the last time to pass judgment on the Princess Sophia who had tried 
to seat herself upon the Russian throne during the absence of Peter in 
Western Europe. On that occasion, according to a trustworthy contem- 
porary account, two delegates from each of the estates, beginning with the 
highest and ending with the lowest, were present. 

In his sixth and concluding lecture M. Kovalevsky traces for us the 
‘origin, growth, and abolition of serfdom in Russia,’ showing that historians 
have wrongly attributed its introduction to the law promulgated by Boris 
Godunof in 1597. After that time peasants had the right of removal from 
manor to manor on St. George’s day, and it was not till 1622 that bondage 
(krépostnoie pravo) became an accomplished fact. 


E. DetmMar Moraan. 


The Origin of Property in Land. By Fustet pe Counanees. Trans- 
lated by Marcaret AsHLEY. With an introductory chapter on The 
English Manor by W.J. Asutry, M.A., Professor of Political Economy 
inthe University of Toronto. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1891.) 


FusTEL DE CoULANGES’ essay appeared in the ‘Revue des Questions 
Historiques’ in 1889, and a summary of its contents was given in the 
EnauisH Historicat Review, iy. 617. It excited at the time a good deal 
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of attention, and we are glad to see it in an English translation, for (as 
is truly remarked in the preface) it gives us ‘in a comparatively brief 
compass all the main arguments of that great historian against the 
various attempts which have been made to support the theory of primi- 
tive agrarian communism by an appeal to historical records.’ The work 
is a model of clear and forcible destructive criticism. It has no doubt 
a certain want of finish that betrays its original character as a con- 
tribution to a review ; the same arguments are used and the same facts 
cited in different connexions, as in pp. 6 and 148 n., pp. 22 seq. and 65, 
and no reference is made from one place to another; but since the 
lamented death of the author it was better to republish what he wrote 
than to rearrange it in a more regular fashion. The translation is 
excellently done and reads like an English book; it is so faithful that it 
sometimes reproduces the misprints of the original (Rheinganische, p. 45, 
n. 2; tuncipesmot, p. 128). The references to the author’s posthumous 
volume on ‘ L’Alleu’ add to the usefulness of the book. In a future 
edition it would be an advantage to give a supplementary note or two 
expanding from Coulanges’ other writings such notes as that on p. 10, which 
requires further explanation. Without now discussing the highly conten- 
tious question with which the book is concerned, the writer of this notice 
need not conceal his belief that the idol of the ‘ mark-system’ belongs 
to a cultus which is fast dying out, and that no man has done more 
to bring about this result than Fustel de Coulanges. Professor Ashley's 
valuable introductory chapter is practically an application to English ground 
of the principles laid down by Coulanges with respect to the agrarian con- 
ditions of the continent; and it exhibits the same abundance of know- 
ledge, acuteness of interpretation, and lucidity of exposition, which we find 
in the chapter on the manor in his ‘ Introduction to English Economic 
History.’ It is a pity that so good a book should not be better printed. 


The Sancta Respublica Romana. A handbook to the history of Rome 
and Italy from the division of the Roman world to the breaking up of 
Charlemagne’s Empire. A.D. 895-888. By Ricuarp HEBER 
Wricutson, M.A. (London: Henry Frowde. 1890.) 


Ts is a very inadequate and disappointing piece of work. The intelli- 
gent English tourist in Italy, whose need of some historical background 
for his sight-seeing is primarily kept in view by Mr. Wrightson, may 
justly complain that he has been put off with something very inferior to 
what he might reasonably have expected. It is really inexcusable to 
publish a handbook to the history of Italy during these centuries, which 
simply ignores the labours of Mr. Hodgkin, and bases itself upon more or 
less antiquated Italian authorities like Muratori. These authorities are 
sometimes followed with more fidelity than discretion ; forms like Giovius 
(p. 28), Paolinus (p. 64), Garibaldo, Duke of Bavaria (p. 177), the Caliph 
Moavia (p. 202), and Arnolph (p. 279), constantly meet the eye. There 
is also a curious wavering between the Latin and Italian forms of place 
names. Auximum and Osimo (p. 130), Portus Romanus and Porto 
(p. 152), occur in close juxtaposition. Mr. Wrightson claims to have 
made ue of ‘contemporary authorities, and such ancient records as 
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have come down to us.’ But it may be doubted whether the thoughtful 
Englishman in Italy will be much advantaged by a first-hand study of 
the original authorities which judges Stilicho from the ‘ impartial’ pages 
(quoted through the medium of a Latin translation) of Zosimus. ‘Im- 
partial,’ however, seems a fixed epithet with Mr. Wrightson for all 
historians save Gibbon, with whom he more than once tries a fall. An 
occasional reference to sources, often merely by name, and without any 
indication that the authority of the Historia Miscella or Theophanes is 
not as satisfactory as that of Priscus or Procopius, must be worse than 
useless. Ifthe author had taken the trouble to acquaint himself with 
the most recent historians of his period, his chronicling would have been 
less dry and lifeless, and he would not e.g. have described Charles 
the Great as king of ‘France.’ Minor errors abound. The Emperor 
Anastasius, the successor of Zeno, is ‘weak and unwarlike,’ Belisarius 
fights a battle with the Vandals ‘ at Decimus’ (that is, ‘ad Decimum,’ at 
the tenth milestone), Sirmium is identified with the modern Belgrade, 
Gregory the Great became Pope in 592, and Chilperic was the last 
Merovingian king. 


Histoire de UV Europe de 395 a4 1270. Par C. Bémont et G. Monon, 
(Paris: Alean. 1891.) 


Tuts is a volume of a series of graduated school histories, and is intended 
to be read in the third class of a lycée. It is almost a model of what a 
good school book should be, and is much superior in scholarship to any 
book of the same class which we know of in English. There are numerous 
illustrations, tables, and maps. The facts are not overcrowded together, 
and a clear thread of connexion runs through the whole book. The 
eminence of the writers is a sufficient guarantee for the soundness of the 
text. We may note, perhaps, that in the English part they lay a little 
too much stress on the seven kingdoms of the ‘ heptarchy.’ It is also 
strange that in a work by M. Bémont the exact part played by Simon of 
Montfort in the development of the House of Commons is hardly stated 
with precision. Special stress is laid on French history, but the plan of 
teaching young pupils to regard their national history as part of a 
general development is much to be preferred to our insular plan of 
absolutely neglecting to teach in our schools the very rudiments of 
European history. 


The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Lestiz STEPHEN 
and Srpney Les. Vols. XXIII-XXVIII. (London: Smith and 
Elder. 1890-1891.) 


Since the last notice of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ in the 
EneuisH HistoricaL Review (Oct. 1890) six volumes have appeared 
in due succession, carrying on the work from Gray to Inglethorp. The 
editorship has, in the meanwhile passed from the hands of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen to those of Mr. Sidney Lee, but so firmly had the originator of 
the scheme laid down the lines on which the dictionary was to proceed, 
and so thoroughly is Mr. Lee imbued with the spirit of the undertaking, 
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that no internal evidence of the change of direction is discernible. One 
difficulty, indeed, Mr. Lee has not contrived to surmount; perhaps it is, 
in the nature of things, insurmountable. In seeking writers to recount 
the actions of persons recently deceased, he has naturally turned by pre- 
ference to their near relations who have from personal knowledge access 
to a source of information closed against others. On the other hand, 
such writers cannot be impartial, and more than one instance might be 
given from the volumes now under consideration, in which a relative or 
connexion decides in favour of the subject of the biography, in matters 
which are, to say the least, open to doubt. A note pointing out that the 
writer was the son or brother, as the case might be, of the personage 
whose actions and character he defends, would put the reader on his guard, 
but it is hardly a course which an editor can well be expected to take, if 
he expects to retain the services of such contributors. 

The royal subjects of biography in these volumes are the eight kings 
who bore the name of Henry. For the first and third Mr. Lee has gone 
to Mr. Hunt, for the second to Miss Norgate, for the fourth and sixth to 
Professor Tout, for the fifth to Mr. Kingsford, and for the seventh and eighth 
to Mr. Gairdner. The names of the writers are sufficient guarantees for 
soundness of work, and on the whole they have kept themselves free from 
the temptation to write history under the guise of biography. Professor 
Tout’s account of the early life of Henry IV deserves special commendation 
as a piece of original investigation. Where there is so much to praise it 
may seem invidious to select any articles as being of special merit, but at- 
tention may be called to the treatment of George Hickes by Mr. Macray, 
of Peter Heylyn by Bishop Creighton, of George Herbert, and William 
Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, by Mr. Lee, of Herrick by Mr. Buller, of 
Hyde (Clarendon) by Mr. Firth, and of Aaron Hill by Mr. Stephen. 

Attention on the other hand may be called to one or two questionable 
assertions. Is Mr. Macray right (vol. xxvi. p. 806) in attributing the 
verses ‘found in some editions of ‘ Eixwy BaowArn),’ subscribed J. F., to 
John Hewit or Hewett? They resemble some written by John Howell, 
and printed in his letters. For his life of John Hill, the governor of 
Inverlochy, Mr. Manners Chichester might have referred to Mackay’s 
Memoirs published by the Bannatyne Club. Mr. Anderson has wrongly 
identified Thomas Henshaw, scientific writer, with Major Thomas Henshaw 
who was concerned in Gerard’s plot, and has missed much on the real 
subject of his biography contained in Evelyn’s diary and the recently 
published ‘ Kennington Registers.’ On the Major, the ‘ Thurloe Papers,’ 
ii. 860, and Rawlinson MSS. A., 57, 191, 418, should be consulted. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RICHARD III AND HENRY VII 


Reply from Mr. Clements Markham 
It is fortunate that my paper on Richard III (in the April number of this 
review) should have attracted the attention of Mr. Gairdner, and induced 
him to examine and criticise it. His profound knowledge of this part of 
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English history, and the close attention he has given to it, entitle every 
word of his to the most respectful consideration. His article (in the July 
number) shows what a change has taken place in the way these historical 
questions are treated and discussed since the days of Hume, or even of 
Lingard. The truth is gradually dispelling old prejudices, and few his- 
torians have done more to further this good work than Mr. Gairdner 
himself. It was his ‘ Life of Richard III,’ and the researches it suggested, 
that convinced me of that king’s innocence of the charges brought against 
him. Whenever a first attempt is made to explode an erroneous belief, 
the cry is raised that if it is not retained there is an end of all history. 
Hume, if I remember right, raised this outcry when Horace Walpole 
suggested that Elizabeth Lucy was not the lady mentioned in Richard’s 
claim to the crown. Mr. Gairdner and every one else who has given at- 
tention to the subject know that Walpole was right. Yet history has 
survived. History will not only survive but will be the better for the 
expunging of other stories from the same source. 

The question of the authorship of the political pamphlet published by 
Rastell and others, and erroneously attributed to Sir Thomas More, is 
very important. I believe it to be of as much consequence to the reputa- 
tion of Sir Thomas More as to the truth of history generally that his 
memory should be cleared in the matter, and that he should not be 
saddled with having composed a discreditable lampoon, merely on the 
ground that a copy of a portion of it was found among his papers, in his 
own handwriting, after his death. The statement of the author of the 
pamphlet that he attended the deathbed of Edward IV settles the ques- 
tion. More could not have been present. Mr. Gairdner suggests that 
this statement was an interpolation when the narrative was published in 
the continuation of Hardyng’s ‘Chronicle,’ because it does not also 
occur in Rastell’s version printed long afterwards from More’s manu- 
script. But this omission can be explained without so violent an 
hypothesis as that the passage was interpolated. There was no con- 
ceivable motive for such an interpolation. There must have been 
several copies of the narrative in circulation, and young More made an 
incomplete transcription of one of them, which he did not finish. He 
not only omitted this sentence, but also several others, and the whole of 
Morton’s concluding conversation with Buckingham. The more complete 
texts were given by Hardyng and Grafton. More’s copy ends abruptly 
and omits all the concluding part, which is another proof that he was not 
the author. The termination of the complete narrative at the very point 
when Morton escaped from England is one proof that Morton was the 
author. 

Mr. Gairdner finds fault with my contention that the evidence on 
which Tudor writers mainly rely to establish the accusation that Richard 
murdered his nephews is the alleged perpetration of numerous other 
crimes. He says that this is altogether a new view of the matter and 
that the facts are exactly the other way ; for that the Tudor writers only 
insinuate suspicions about earlier crimes, but assert the murder of the 
princes as a positive fact. I do not myself see how the question whether 
they deal with insinuations or direct assertions in particular cases affects 
my argument. But, however this may be, Mr. Gairdner will find, on 
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further consideration, that the insinuations are not confined to the earlier 
crimes, and that the direct assertions are not confined to the murder of 
tne two princes. Polydore Virgil makes a very direct assertion as regards 
the Tewkesbury story ;! Rous also deals in direct assertions. Dominam 
Annam reginam suam intoxicavit? is a tolerably direct assertion. On 
the other hand two at least of the original Tudor writers only mention 
the murder of the princes in the form of a rumour, as Mr. Gairdner has 
elsewhere pointed out, and another mentions a rumour that they had 
escaped abroad. Tudor writers scatter insinuations and direct assertions 
quite impartially over all parts of their indictment. When these facts 
are brought to his recollection, I think that Mr. Gairdner will admit that 
my contention is not altogether unfounded, and that his argument against 
it is defective. 

I am aware that Mr. Gairdner held some years ago that the tradition 
of the Tewkesbury assassination could not safely be pronounced apocryphal, 
but I thought that he was not far from reaching such a conclusion. He 
has certainly not attempted to meet my argument, which is that while 
all contemporaries tell us that young Edward was slain in the field, and 
that while Morton, who was actually present at Tewkesbury, says nothing 
in a book written with the object of reviling Richard, the sole authority 
for the assassination is an Italian who had no personal knowledge, is 
proved to be thoroughly untrustworthy, and wrote thirty years after the 
event.2 Mr. Gairdner ignores all this, and merely quotes a passage in 
the Croyland Chronicle‘ which is irrelevant as regards Richard. What- 
ever the wneaning of the Croyland monk’s use.of the words ultricibus 
manibus may be, they certainly refer to the conduct of the king and not 
to that of Gloucester. Mr. Gairdner also suggests with regard to a state- 
ment of Warkworth,* that young Edward of Lancaster cried to Clarence for 
succour when he was being slain in the battle, that it was Gloucester who 
was killing him. The two boys were nearly the same age, and it would 
have been a perfectly fair fight. But this is Mr. Gairdner’s unsupported 
hypothesis. It is not history, and even if it was it would effectually 
dispose of the assassination story. Death after a fair fight on a battle- 
field is not murder. Unless the testimony of those who were absent and 
who belonged to another generation is to be preferred to that of contem- 
poraries and eye-witnesses, the fable of young Edward’s murder ought 
never again to find a place in serious history. 

There are two questions with reference to the death of Henry VI. 
The first is the date. If it did not take place on 21 May, the participation 
in it of the duke of Gloucester is impossible. An alibi is established. If 
it did take place on the 21st the impossibility is removed, and the 
gross improbability of the insinuation, for it never was more than that, 
has to be considered, and is the second question. Mr. Gairdner devotes 
himself to the first question—that is, the question of the date. Wark- 
worth and Fabyan,* in order to point an insinuation against Gloucester, 
give the 21st as the day of Henry’s death. They are followed by the 
writers of five manuscripts, anonymous and without date, referred to 
1 Polydore Virgil (trans.), p. 336. ? Rous, 217. 


* Polydore Virgil, 336. * Croyland Chron. contin. 555. 
5 Warkworth, Chron. (Camden Soc.), p. 18. ® Fabyan, 662. 
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by Mr. Gairdner. One of these manuscripts shows that the obit of 
Henry VI was kept on 22 May at the time it was written, but there is no 
date. If 21 May is the true date, the obit was doubtless fixed soon after 
the event. If it is a false date, the obit was either fixed or changed when 
the accusation against Richard was promulgated in the reign of his 
successor. This question must be decided by weighing the evidence 
against the 21st. No doubt the evidence of Warkworth and of these 
manuscripts would be very important if it stood alone. It can only 
be considered as the evidence of one authority, either Warkworth or 
Fabyan, from whom the later anonymous writers took their date of 
Ascension Eve. But when we find this evidence contradicted by other 
and better authorities, as well as by collateral and independent coin- 
cidences, it is justifiable to look upon it with some suspicion. Fabyan 
and Warkworth wrote with the object of pointing an insinuation against 
the duke of Gloucester, and as to do so it was necessary to adopt the 21st 
as the date of Henry’s death, we may fairly suspect their motive in giving 
that date, if there is equally good rebutting evidence. 

The evidence on the other side is stronger. First there are the house- 
hold accounts’ proving that Henry’s expenses and diet allowances were 
continued until the 24th, either the day of his death or the succeeding 
day. Mr. Gairdner, indeed, suggests that the accounts only refer to 
Henry’s servants, who were paid up to the 24th. But this is not so. 
The accounts also refer to Henry himself; they show that Warkworth 
and those who followed him were wrong about Ascension Eve. But 
the accounts do not stand alone, although their evidence is sufficient 
to establish Richard’s innocence. The writer of the narrative of King 
Edward’s restoration gives the 23rd as:the date of Henry’s death.® 
Mr. Gairdner warns us that the statements of this writer must be 
received with caution, because he wrote for Edward IV. Undoubtedly. 
But Mr. Gairdner forgets to warn us that the statements of writers under 
the influence and in the pay of Henry VII must also be received with 
caution. The writer of this narrative knew the date of Henry’s death 
from personal knowledge. There was no reason why he should alter it. 
The accusers of Gloucester declare that the murder was kept a profound 
secret. If the alleged murder was a secret and the death of Henry was 
publicly known, it is absurd to suppose that the writer falsified a well- 
known date in order to conceal an unknown deed. The evidence of this 
witness ought, therefore, to be accepted as correct. The date of the 
21st is also denied by another quite independent authority. Polydore 
Virgil was officially supplied with materials for his history, and, when 
he had no special reason for falsifying it, he must be accepted as a 
higher authority than either Fabyan or Warkworth. He tells us that 
Henry’s death took place after the 21st. Mr. Gairdner is silent about 
Polydore Virgil’s evidence. The alibi in favour of Gloucester is thus 
established by the weight of evidence, and with it his innocence of 
Henry’s murder. The Croyland monk, in one of his ambiguous sentences, 
refers to Edward IV, not to Gloucester, as having earned the title of a 
tyrant in consequence of Henry’s death. 


7 Rymer’s Foedera, xi. 712. ® Fleetwood Chron. 
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It is unnecessary to discuss the point raised by Mr. Gairdner with 
reference to the death of Clarence, because it is admitted, not only that 
Gloucester was not concerned in it, but that he opposed the attainder of 
his brother. With this admission the characteristic sneers and innuendos 
of Morton may well be disregarded. It is, however, difficult to follow 
Mr. Gairdner when he suggests that the foundation by Richard of religious 
establishments at Middleham and Barnard’s Castle was of an expiatory 
character, when he admits, grudgingly enough, that Richard was innocent. 
If he was innocent how does the expiation come in ? 

My argument respecting the date of the exccution of Hastings remains, 
I venture to think, unshaken by Mr. Gairdner’s remarks. But his sug- 
gestion that when Stallworthe wrote ‘ Friday last’ he intended to write 
‘ Friday last week’ cannot, I would submit, be accepted as an admissible 
hypothesis. It is scarcely allowable for Mr. Gairdner to alter the text of 
a document without some better reason than that the writer was unwell. 

Mr. Gairdner appears to agree with my view of the grounds on which 
Richard's title to the crown was based, and with my contention respect- 
ing the execution of Lord Rivers and his associates ; so we now come to 
his treatment of the main question, the murder of the two princes. 

I still attach importance, though not undue importance, to the entry 
in the regulations of Richard’s household respecting the ‘children.’ Mr. 
Gairdner thinks it unlikely that persons in the position of the young 
princes would be so designated; but I cannot see any force in this ob- 
jection when there is reason, on grounds I have pointed out, for thinking 
that these ‘ children’ were persons of high rank. Mr. Gairdner adds that 
this is all the evidence I have produced that the princes were not 
murdered in the summer of 1488. But this is not so. Mr. Gairdner has 
refrained from referring to the other evidence ; but it was all before him. 
It is as follows: I have shown that there was no motive for the murder. 
I have pointed out that, if rumours existed that the boys were dead, it is 
difficult. to believe that the queen dowager would have thrown her 
remaining children, who were equally in his way, on the protection of 
their murderer. It is just possible that a weak and selfish woman might 
have been induced to come to terms with the murderer of her sons in 
order to obtain a more comfortable provision for herself. But she did 
more than this. She sent to her other son, who was safe in France, 
advising him to return home and submit himself to the king.® It is in- 
credible that she could have done this unless she knew that the two boys 
were alive and well treated. She remained on friendly terms with Richard 
until his death. She (or her daughter) wrote a letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk, saying that Richard was ‘ her only joy and maker in the world,’ 
and that she was ‘his in heart and thought.’'® If he had just murdered 
the sons of one and the brothers of the other, they could not have 
written in this way. Mr. Gairdner is fully impressed with the difficulty 
of the other alternative—that the letter was not genuine.'! But, without 
this Norfolk letter, the evidence from the conduct of the queen dowager 
is nearly conclusive. Of these various points, the conduct of the queen 
dowager furnishes the strongest proof that her sons were alive during the 
reign of Richard III, but all have some weight as positive evidence against 


® Polydore Virgil. 0 Buck, 128, ! Richard III, p. 256. 
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the truth of the accusation. Mr. Gairdner is not quite fair, therefore, 
when he says that the household regulations are all the positive evidence 
I have to produce that the princes were not murdered in the summer of 
14838. 

Mr. Gairdner then says, ‘ We have now to consider the positive evidence 
that they were.’ But he produces absolutely none. He merely refers to 
the alleged rumour mentioned by the Croyland monk, and to the French 
chancellor’s speech, points which I have already discussed. As Mr. 
Gairdner adds nothing new, I am content to leave our respective views of 
the same data to the judgment of those who are interested in the subject. 
1 am here placed on my defence. The Croyland monk was told that there 
was a rumour of the murder of the two boys in the south and west of 
England, which led to mutinous assemblies. I find that the vigilant 
government of the king was taken entirely by surprise when the rebellion 
broke out; I consequently infer that there was no such public rumour as 
the monk was informed of, leading to mutinous assemblies, because if 
there had been, the king’s government would have heard of it, and would 
not have been taken by surprise. This seems to be a natural inference. 
But Mr. Gairdner says, ‘ Really that is the most extraordinary way of deal- 
ing with original evidence that I ever met with.’ I am very sorry he 
thinks so, but I am unable to see anything in it but a fair inference from 
the facts. He asks, if the monk wrote in good faith, as I admit, ‘ how 
could there have been no such thing as a rumour?’ Surely the monk 
may have been told that there was a rumour and may have believed it, 
and yet the rumour may not have existed. This explanation, indeed, 
alone fits all the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. Gairdner then asks how Henry Tudor could hope to obtain the 
crown if the princes were alive. The princes were declared to be illegiti- 
mate, and were not in his way either alive or dead. Their sister was 
also illegitimate, and I therefore do not believe the story that Henry 
promised to marry her when he was in Brittany. Henry hoped to obtain 
the crown by the help of the discontented factions of Buckingham, Hastings, 
the Woodvilles, and the Lancastrians; by means of countenance and 
money from the French government; by the aid of foreign mercenaries, 
and above all, through the treachery of the Stanleys. He obtained the 
crown on a worthless Lancastrian title, and by sheer conquest. He said 
so himself. He soon found that this was a very insecure title, and, after 
long hesitation, he determined to try and strengthen his position by de- 
stroying all the evidence of the illegitimacy of Elizabeth, and marrying 
her, so as to gain Yorkist support. It was a clever scheme, and was suc- 
cessful. Then, but not till then, if the princes were alive, they became 
a danger to him, because, by making Elizabeth legitimate, he made her 
brothers legitimate also. It became a matter of life and death to Henry 
that they should cease to exist, and, if they still survived, it may be taken 
as certain that Henry murdered them. Mr. Gairdner asks how the sister 
could be of so much consequence while her brothers were still alive. She 
was of no consequence while her brothers were alive, and this makes it 
perfectly certain that, if they were alive, Henry murdered them. This is 
my case. 


Mr. Gairdner asks if there was no rumour of the death of the princes, 
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and whether nobody cared what had become of them. No doubt there 
were rumours, but power unscrupulously used kept them down, and 
Henry took care that posterity should never hear of them. No doubt 
there were those who cared what had become of the boys. Their mother 
cared, and lifelong seclusion in Bermondsey nunnery silenced her awkward 
questions. If Richard had murdered the boys, he would have treated her 
in the same way. In point of fact he treated her in a very different way. 
Their brother cared, and a temporary imprisonment in the Tower had the 
like effect on him. Their sisters cared. One was the tyrant’s wife, and 
at his mercy. The other grown-up sister was married the same year to 
Henry’s old uncle, and so provided for. Many others may have cared, 
but of what avail ? 

Mr. Gairdner’s theory is that when Tyrrel was condemned to death 
for a different offence, he confessed all to a priest, that his confession im- 
plicated only one man alive, namely Dighton ; that Dighton was examined 
under a promise of pardon ; and that this is the reason they were not 
tried and punished for the murders; that Tyrrel’s confession was not 
published because it was made under the seal of confession, and that 
Dighton’s was kept secret because the king’s pardon would not protect 
him from the fury of the people. The objection to this theory is that 
Polydore Virgil was actually supplied with a statement for publication, in 
spite of the seal of confession ; that a full confession would have impli- 
cated several besides Dighton, so far as is known from the authorities 
accepted by Mr. Gairdner, for, according to them, only Forest was dead ; 
and that Dighton’s story was not kept secret, for we are told that he was 
‘no less disdained and hated than pointed at,’ during his residence ‘at 
Calais. 

Having shown that Mr. Gairdner’s theory about the confession is 
quite untenable, I venture to refer to my own explanation as the only one 
which meets all the facts of the case. 

Mr. Gairdner has failed even to mention the chief points on which I 
rely for evidence that Henry was the murderer. First there is the 
evidence that the princes were alive during Richard’s reign, evidence 
which, except as regards one point, Mr. Gairdner has not even mentioned, 
much less disproved, as I have already shown. If their uncle was 
innocent, Henry must have been guilty. Secondly there is the significant 
fact that when Henry caused the dead king to be included in an Act of 
Attainder, although he vaguely reviled him for cruelty and tyranny, he did 
not accuse him of the murder of his nephews. If the young princes were 
dead or missing when Henry got possession of the Tower, he must have 
known it, and he would certainly have accused Richard of having 
murdered them, in the Act of Attainder. He did not do so. There can 
only be one explanation of this conduct. The princes were not missing. 
Mr. Gairdner does not mention this piece of evidence. Thirdly, there is 
the contrast between Richard’s and Henry’s treatment of the mother. 
Fourthly, Sir James Tyrrel received a general pardon in June 1486, and 
another general pardon in July 1486. The inevitable conclusion is that 
a dark and secret crime was committed between those dates. This is 
evidence against Henry, and is my chief point. Mr. Gairdner passes it 
over in silence. It is strengthened by the whole history of Henry’s 
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connexion with Tyrrel, by his grants to Tyrrel, Green, Dighton, and 
Black Will, and by other combinations of circumstances which I have set 
forth. I certainly have no intention of contradicting Sir Thomas More 
in the matter of Dighton. I am convinced that Sir Thomas had no hand 
in the concoction of the fiction attributed to him. Yet I believe that a 
strong suspicion is quite justifiable that Henry’s protégé, John Dighton, 
the parson of Fulbeck, was the original of the imaginary John Dighton 
of the fiction wrongly attributed to More. I have now shown that Mr. 
Gairdner has neither disposed of my evidences that Richard did not 
commit the crime, nor of my evidences that Henry did. He has not even 
mentioned them. 

In his ‘ Life of Richard III’ Mr. Gairdner has brought prominently 
forward the many good points in Richard’s character, and his numerous 
acts of generosity and kindness. His work has so weakened many of 
the traditional fables that they are not likely to retain a place much 
longer in serious history. When he tries to maintain the old beliefs he 
is not so successful. Thus no man living has done more to whitewash 
Richard, if he insists upon using that phrase, than Mr. Gairdner himself. 
But the process should rather be called, with his permission, the removal 
of Tudor mud from the portrait of Richard III. It is unfortunately true 
that he would leave the worst patch of mud, but his learning and 
research have pointed out the way for others to continue the cleansing 
investigation which will lead to its finally being wiped out. 


Rejoinder from Mr. James Gairdner. 


The very few observations that I have to make on Mr. Markham’s 
rejoinder must be written away from books, and amid scenery which pro- 
vokes thoughts of anything rather than the crimes, or supposed crimes, of 
Richard III. Yet I believe nothing will be lost thereby, either to the 
reader or to the cause of history. For in fact the evidences are now 
pretty fully before the public, and the only question is about the method 
of interpreting them. On one point it would seem that something does 
require to be said, because I find that Iam taxed with passing over in 
silence evidence that was before me when I wrote. This certainly is a 
serious fault whenever it can be proved against a controversialist. But 
when the charge is examined it turns out that what Mr. Markham means 
by evidence is only certain opinions and inferences of his own as to what 
is probable or improbable ; and I must say I do not think he will find 
many to agree with him. 

In all historical investigation it must be remembered that we know 
absolutely nothing of what was done in past ages except what we are 
told ; and we are not required to believe all that. But still less can we 
be expected to believe what we are not told, unless it be established by 
very safe inferences indeed. Now Mr. Markham does not believe all that 
we are told with regard to Richard III. Good and well. Ihave admitted 
myself that much of it (with the exception of the murder of the princes) 
rests upon very slender evidence, which might easily be put aside if we 
had stronger evidence on the other side. But Mr. Markham wishes us 
also to believe what we are not told without producing anything like real 
evidence for it at all. He wishes us not only to reject the story that the, 
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princes were put to death by Richard III, but also to believe that they 
were alive during the whole of Richard’s reign, and further that they were 
put to death by Henry VII after he had married their sister. 

Now the curious thing is that Mr. Markham does not deny that the 
princes were murdered. If he did his position would be intelligible; for 
the evidences that satisfy me of a fact may not appear equally satisfactory 
to some other person. But he thinks it was Henry VII, not Richard, 
who ordered them to be put to death; and this, as I say, on no evidence 
at all, because no writer, either English or foreign, breathes even a hint 
of such a thing. All must have been, I suppose, bribed or intimidated 
by Henry to misrepresent the facts—even Philip de Commines, who says 
distinctly that Richard gave the order for their murder. And the truth, 
which must have been known to thousands at the beginning of Henry’s 
reign, was actually written down, and in some mysterious manner stamped 
out of people’s minds, so that falsehood took its place and remained 
unchallenged. 

All this to me is very mysterious. But I confine myself to the hypo- 
thesis that the children lived through the reign of Richard ; for it is here 
I have to vindicate myself. In fact this is the very kernel of the contro- 
versy between us, and it is here especially that my notion of evidence 
differs so strongly from Mr. Markham’s. Some months after the murder 
of the princes—or after the date to which it is commonly referred—Mr. 
Markham finds an allusion to ‘the children’ in certain regulations for 
King Richard’s household, and he considers still, apparently, though not 
with entire conviction, that the children in question were the princes. I 
should have thought this very unlikely, even if the princes had been 
known to be alive. And yet this I said, and say still, is the only positive 
evidence that Mr. Markham has brought forward to show that they were 
alive. Mr. Markham in reply says he has produced other evidences to 
which I have not alluded. And I find, when I count them up, that these 
so-called other evidences are no less than four. Let us see what they 
are. 

First, that ‘there was no motive for the murder’! I remember I 
really had intended to notice this ‘extraordinary argument’ in a 
parenthesis, but was induced to strike it out lest my words should have 
appeared a little scornful. But I will not attempt to weigh the argument 
now. All that I have to remark is that it certainly is not ‘ positive 
evidence’ against the murder. 

Second, that ‘ if rumours existed that the boys were dead, it is difficult 
to believe that the queen dowager would have thrown her remaining 
children on the protection of their murderer.’ This again is not positive 
evidence ; it is an argument to invalidate-positive evidence: for the exist- 
ence of the rumours rests on quite as good authority as the fact that the 
queen dowager placed her remaining children in Richard’s power. 
Historians have therefore accepted both facts, not seeing anything to 
discredit the testimony. 

Third, the queen dowager went still further. ‘She sent to her other 
son who was safe in France, advising him to return home and submit 
himself to the king.’ This again, though it rests only on Polydore 
Vergil’s authority, of whom Mr. Markham has generally such a bad 
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opinion, I believe to be true ; but it is no evidence at all that the princes 
were alive. It only shows that the queen dowager considered Richard's 
power too firmly established to be shaken, and that she thought it would 
be well to make the best of things by showing that none of her family 
gave the slightest countenance to Richmond. 

Fourth: ‘She remained on friendly terms with Richard until his 
death. She (or her daughter) wrote a letter to the duke of Norfolk, say- 
ing that Richard was “ her only joy and maker in the world,” and that she 
was “his in heart and thought.” ’ Even this, if such a letter actually 
existed now, or the text of it had ever been printed, and we were perfectly 
assured of its genuineness, surely cannot be called positive evidence that 
the princes were alive at the time, or even that they had not been 
murdered several months before. It would only show that Richard 
managed plausibly to excuse himself, treating the murder as an unhappy 
accident, or that in spite of their knowledge of his guilt both the queen 
dowager and her daughter believed that there was no chance of safety for 
them except in a display of perfect cordiality, and even an acceptance of 
his horrible overtures. And this latter I believe to be the real explana- 
tion if the letter itself is genuine. But although I have not unhesitatingly 
rejected it as a forgery, it would be absurd to say that it is safely to be 
relied on as a piece of ‘ positive evidence.’ 

So much for Mr. Markham’s positive evidence that the princes were 
not murdered. As to my positive evidence that they were, he says I pro- 
duce ‘ absolutely none.’ Still adhering to his curious phraseology about 
‘alleged rumours’ (as if an allegation recorded both in England and 
France, and declared in a very public manner in the latter country, could 
be anything Jess than a rumour), he dismisses the statement of the 
Croyland monk, not to say of Rous, Bernard André, the French chancellor, 
and Philip de Commines, and finally of Sir Thomas More, whose book 
he still attributes to Morton (though Morton’s authority, if he ever knew 
those details of the murder, would be even better than More’s), as no 
‘ positive evidence’ at all! The wonder is, not that he discredits their 
testimony—for the evidence of some of these witnesses, taken singly, would 
be weak enough—but apparently he will not allow it to be evidence at 
all. At all events it consists of direct statements of a fact, which have 
got to be accounted for; they must not be withdrawn from the considera- 
tion of the court. And with that court, which must ultimately decide the 
matter—the court of common sense and general opinion—I am now 
content to rest all the evidences of the case. 


Errata in No. 28, Vol. VI. 


In Mr. Round’s article on ‘ The Introduction of Knight Service,’ page 423, line 7 
from bottom, for ‘ writs’ read ‘ units.’ 

In Canon Dixon’s review of Gasquet and Bishop’s ‘Edward VI and the Book of 
Common Prayer,’ page 571, line 15 from bottom, for ‘he refers’ read ‘I refer;’ page 
573, line 15, for ‘he says’ read ‘I say;’ lines 20 and 21, for ‘him’ read ‘me;’ 
page 576, line 20, for ‘He has’ read ‘I have.’ 

For these latter mistakes, which make nonsense of the passages in which they 
occur, Canon Dixon is in no way responsible, they having arisen from want of notice 
on my part in transposing the references to himself in a lengthy article from the third 
into the first person.—Eb. EZ. H. R. 
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Conrat (M.) Geschichte der Quellen und 
Literatur des rémischen Rechts im 
friiheren Mittelalter. I, 4. Pp. 547- 
645. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4m. 

Constans (L.) Historiens du moyen 
Age: notices et extraits d’aprés les 
meilleurs textes, avec des notes et un 
glossaire. Pp. xxxvi, 208. Paris: 
Delagrave. 18mo. 1°50 f. 

Dousots (Pierre). De recuperatione terre 
sancte: traité de politique générale, 
publié d’aprés le manuscrit du Vatican 
par C. V. Langlois. (Collection de 
textes pour servir 4 l’étude et a 1l’en- 
seignement de l’histoire. IX.) Paris: 
A. Picard. 2°75 f. 

~ Fusren pe Covnances. Histoire des in- 
stitutions politiques de Jlancienne 
France: l’invasion germanique et la 
fin de l’empire, revue et complétée sur 
le manuscrit et d’aprés les notes de 
l’auteur par C. Jullian. Paris: 
Hachette. 7°50 f. 

GanteR (H.) Bezelin von Billingen und 
seine Vorfahren : ein Beitrag zur Frage 
der Abstammung der Zihringer und 
Habsburger und der ihnen verwandten 
Geschlechter. Pp. 159, tables. Lahr: 
Schauenburg. 12mo. 3m. 

Heycx (E.) Geschichte der Herzoge von 
Zahringen. Pp. 607. Freiburg: Mohr. 
6 


16 m. 

Hueves (L.) Storia della geografia e 
delle scoperte geografiche. II: la geo- 
grafia nel medio evo, dal quarto secolo 
dell’ era volgare alla scoperta del Capo 


di Buona Speranza. Pp. 271. Turin: 
Loescher. 3°50 1. 

JoacHimsoHnN (P.) Gregor Heimburg. 
(Historische Abhandlungen aus dem 
Miinchener Seminar. I.) Pp. 328. 
Bamberg: Buchner. 8 m. 

Matusz Corvint, Hungariae regis, epi- 
stolae ad Romanos pontifices datae et 
ab eis acceptae [1458-1490]. (Monu- 
menta Vaticana historiam regni Hun- 
gariae illustrantia. Ser.I. VII.) Pp. 
lxxv, 277, plates. Wiirzburg: Woerl. 


10 m. 

Orsr (P.) Le paure del finimondo nel- 
l’ anno 1000. Pp. 31. Turin: Roux. 
Li. 


Saupe (H. A.) Der Indiculus supersti- 
tionum et paganiarum: ein Verzeich- 
niss heidnischer und abergliiubiger 
Gebriiuche und Meinungen aus der 
Zeit Karls des Grossen, aus zumeist 
gleichzeitigen Schriften erliutert. Pp. 
34. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4to. 1m. 

Scuutess (K.) Papst Silvester II (Ger- 
bert) als Lehrer und Staatsmann. Pp. 
55. Hamburg: Herold. 4to. 2°50 m. 

Sticke.Bere (E.A.) Der Constantinische 
Patriciat : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der spiiteren Kaiserzeit. Pp. 131. 
Basel: Georg 

Wirte (H. N.) Deutsche und Keltoro- 
manen in Lothringen nach der Vélker- 
wanderung ; die Entstehung des deut- 
schen Sprachgebietes. (Beitriige zur 
Landes- und Volkskunde von Elsass- 
Lothringen. XV.) Pp. 100, map. 
Strassburg: Heitz. 2°50 m. 

ZistERER (A.) Gregor X und Rudolf 
von Habsburg in ihren beiderseitigen 
Beziehungen. Pp. 170. Freiburg; 
Herder. 3m. 
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VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Avusrria.—Recueil des traités et conven- 
tions conclus par |’Autriche-Hongrie 
avec les puissances étrangéres. Nou- 
velle suite. XIII. Pp. 628. Vienna: 
Fromme. 28 m. 

Bopemann (E.) Aus den Briefen der 
Herzogin Elisabeth Charlotte von 
Orléans an die Kurfiirstin Sophie von 
Hannover. 2 vol. Pp. 439, 412, por- 
trait. Hanover: Hahn. 20m. 

Brock (L.) Die Brandenburger bei 
Szlanklamen und im _ Tiirkenkriege 
[1691-1697]. Pp. xx, 37. Rathenow: 
Babenzien. 80 pf. 

Broauie (duc de). Maurice de Saxe et le 
marquis d’Argenson. 2 vol. Paris: 
C. Lévy. 15 f. 

Dunamen (L.) Documents sur la réunion 
d’ Avignon et du Comtat-Venaissin a la 


France [1790-1791]. Pp. 133. Paris: 
Picard. 3 f. 
Firre (S.) Das staatsrechtliche Ver- 


hiltnis des Herzogthums Lothringen 
zum deutschen Reich seit dem Jahre 
1542. (Beitriige zur Landes- und 
Volkskunde von Elsass-Lothringen. 
XIV.) Pp. 103, map. Strassburg: 
Heitz. 2°50 m. 

France, Recueil des traités de la, publié 
par J. de Clercq. XVII: [1886-1887]. 
Paris: Pedone-Lauriel. 25 f. 

Fricke (G.) Der bayerische Feldmar- 
schall Alessandro Marchese Maffei: 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichtsschrei- 
bung und zur Geschichte der Tiirken- 
kriege und des spanischen Erbfolge- 
krieges. Pp. 54. Leipzig: Fock. 4to. 
1:50 m. 

Grressporr (J.) Der Zug Kaiser Karls V 
gegen Metz [1552]. (Halle’sche Ab- 
handlungen zur neueren Geschichte. 


XXVI.) Pp. 55. Halle: Niemeyer. 
1:20 m. 
Jauns (M.) Geschichte der Kriegswis- 


senschaften, vornehmlich in Deutsch- 
land. (Geschichte der Wissenschaften 
in Deutschland. Neuere Zeit. XXI.) 
III: Achtzehntes Jahrhundert seit dem 
Auftreten Friedrichs des Grossen [1740- 
1800]. Pp. xlviii, 1767-2915. Munich: 
Oldenbourg. 16 m. 

Le Hrresec (Daniel), de Laval, Voyages 
aux Antilles, aux Pays-Bas, et en Italie 
[1642-1644]; manuscrits publiés par 
L. dela Beauluére. Avec des notes de E. 
Moreau. Paris: E.Lechevalier. 3°50 f. 

Marxuam (captain A. H.) Life of sir 
John Franklin, and the North-West 
Passage. Pp. 324, maps,&c. London: 
Philip. 4/6. 

Masstowsk1. Der siebenjihrige Krieg 
nach russischer Darstellung. II: Der 
Feldzug des Grafen Fermor in den 


éstlichen Gebieten von Preussen 
{1757-1759]. Uebersetzt von A. von 
Drigalski. Pp. 391, maps. Berlin: 


Eisenschmidt. 12 m. 


Morris (W. O’C.) Great commanders of 
modern times and the campaign of 
1815. Pp. 366. London: Allen. 21/. 

Métuer (W.) Politische Geschichte der 
Gegenwart. XXIV: Das Jahr 1890. 
Pp. 323. Berlin: Springer. 4m. 

Piertine (pére). La Russie et l’orient; 
mariage d’un tsar au Vatican ; Ivan III 
et Sophie Paléologue. (Bibliothéque 
Slave Elzévirienne. IX.) Paris: Le- 
roux. 2°50 f. 

Prerron (général). Napoléon, de Dresde 
& Leipzig: étude stratégique. Pp. 40, 
map. Paris: Baudoin. 1°25 f. 

ReqveEseEns (Luis de), Primeros diez meses 
de la embajada de, en Roma [1563- 
1564]. (Coleccién de libros espaiioles 
raros 6 curiosos. XX.) Pp. 452. 
Madrid: impr. de Marco. 10 pes. 

Reymonp (M. von). Die Kriege von 1864 
und 1866. Pp. 670, maps. Berlin: 
Pauli. 

Rotorr (G.) Politik und Kriegfiihrung 
wihrend des Feldzuges von 1814: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der Freiheits- 
kriege. Pp. 92. Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller. 1°60 m. 

Romaeny (C.) Guerre franco-allemande 
de 1870-1871. With atlas in 4to of 18 
maps. Paris: Lavauzelle. 10 f. 

Savoy.—Relazioni diplomatiche della 
monarchia di Savoia dalla prima alla 
seconda restaurazione [1559-1814] 
pubblicate da A. Manno ed E. Ferrero. 


III: [1717-1719]. Pp. 391. Turin: 
Bocca. 
Scuerpert (J.) Der Krieg zwischen 


Frankreich und Deutschland in den 
Jahren 1870-1871. Pp. 400, maps. 
Berlin: Pauli. 

Srrmpsere (A.) Les relations de la 
France avec la Suéde jusqu’A nos 
jours: esquisses historiques des rela- 
tions des deux pays. Paris: Nilsson. 
6 f. 

THovuvenrL (L.) Nicolas I et Napo- 
léon III; les préliminaires de la guerre 
de Crimée [1852-1854], d’aprés les 
papiers inédits de M. Thouvenel. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Troska (F.) Die Publizistik zur siich- 
sischen Frage auf dem Wiener Kon- 
gress. (Halle’sche Abhandlungen zur 
neueren Geschichte. XXVII.) Pp. 48. 
Halle: Niemeyer. 1°20 m. 

Ventce.—Despatches of Michele Suriano 
and Marc’ Antonio Barbaro, Venetian 
ambassadors at the court of France 
[1560-1563]. Ed. by sir H. Layard. 
(Publications of the Huguenot Society 
of London. VI.) Pp. 107, clvi. 
Lymington. 4to. 

Wresener.(L.) Le régent, l’abbé Dubois, 
et les Anglais, W’aprés les sources bri- 
a Pp. 519. Paris: Hachette. 
7°50 f. 
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Vil. FRENCH HISTORY 


Arrre (H.) Les Camisards en action: 
lettres du prieur de Miellet. Pp. 151. 
Rodez: Carrére. 

Auton (Jean de). Chroniques de Louis 
XII, publiés par R. de Maulde. IL: 
Pp. 410. Paris: Laurens. 9 f. 

Bezotp (G. von). Die Entstehung und 
Ausbildung der gothischen Baukunst in 
Frankreich: Beitriige zur Denkmal- 
kunde und zur Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des Stils. Berlin: Ernst. 10m. 

Buep (V. du). Orateurs et tribuns [1789 - 
1794). Pp. 324. Paris: C. Lévy. 
18mo. 3°50 f. 

Bovcnarp (L.) Systéme financiére de 
l’ancienne monarchie. Pp. 506. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 12 f. 

Bovutay pe La Mevrrue (comte). Docu- 
ments sur la négociation du Concordat 
et sur les autres rapports avec le Saint- 
Siége [1800-1801]. I. Paris: Leroux. 
7°50 f. 

Bovrevi1xe (L. de). Antoinette de Bour- 
bon, duchesse de Guise, au temps des 
rivalités entre Bourbons et Lorrains. 
Pp. 46. Saint-Dié: imp. Humbert. 

Broc (vicomte de). La France pendant 
la révolution. 2 vol. Pp. 423, 452. 
Paris: Plon. 15 f. 

Casocuienne, L’ordonnance [26-27 mai 
1413], publiée avec une introduction et 
des notes par A. Coville. (Collection 
de textes pour servir a l’étude et a 1’en- 
seignement de l'histoire. VIII.) Pp. 
207. Paris: Picard. 3°50 f. 

Carnvet (J.) Essai sur Rethel [745 a 
1890]. Pp. 440, plates. Rethel: 
Beauvarlet. 6°50 f. 

Deuatain (P.) Etude sur le libraire 
parisien du treiziéme au quinziéme 
siécle, d’aprés les documents publiés 
dans le Cartulaire de l'Université de 
Paris. Paris: Delalain. 5 f. 

Dexocue (M.) Le jour civil et les modes 
de computation des délais légaux en 
Gaule et en France depuis l’antiquité 
jusqu’A nos jours. Pp. 73. Paris: 
Klincksieck. 4to. 

Face (R.) La prise de Tulle et son 
occupation par l’armée du vicomte de 
Turenne [1585-1586]. Pp. 186, plates. 
Tulle: imp. Crauffon. 5 f. 

Gavutuier (J.) Besancon [1774-1791]: 
chronique d’un contemporain anonyme. 
Pp. 32. Besancon: imp. Jacquin. 

Gontaut (duchesse de), gouvernante des 
enfants de France pendant la restaura- 
tion, Mémoires [1773-1836]. Paris: 
Plon. 7°50 f. 

Gruet(G.) Chronique d’Arthur de Riche- 
mont, connétable de France, duc de 
Bretagne [1393-1458], publiée par A. 
Le Vavasseur. Pp. xc, 322. Paris: 
Laurens. 9 f. 

Hamet (E.) Thermidor, d’aprés les sources 

originales et les documents authen- 


tiques. Pp. 369. Paris: Jouvet. 
18mo. 3°50 f. 

Henri IV, Lettres inédites du roi, 4 M. 
de Béthune, ambassadeur de France a 
Rome [2 janvier-25 février 1602], pu- 
bliées par E. Halphen. Pp. 47. Paris: 
Libr. des bibliophiles. 6 f. 

Impart DE LA Tour (P.) Les élections 
épiscopales dans |’église de France du 
neuviéme au douziéme siécle. Pp. 
xxxi, 554. Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Jarry (L.) Jean,‘ batard d’Orléans: tes- 
taments, inventaire, et compte des obsé- 
ques. Pp.131, illustr. Orleans: Her- 
luison. 3 f. 

JURIEN DE LA Graviire (vice-amiral). Le 
siége de la Rochelle. Paris: Didot. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Le Cog (F.) & Gapsix (R.) Documents 
authentiques pour servir 4 l’histoire de 
la constitution civile du clergé dans le 
département de la Mayenne. District 
de Chiteau-Gontier. Pp.135. Laval: 
Chailland. 

Leprvu (abbé A.) Asile de la cathédrale 
du Mans sous l’épiscopat de Guy de 
Laval [1335-1336] : notes sur l’asile re- 
ligieux au moyen age. Pp. 48. Mamers : 
Fleury & Dangin. 

Loméinie (L. de). Les Mirabeau: nou- 
velles études sur la société francaise au 
dix-huitiéme siécle. 2° partie, ‘con- 
tinuée par son fils. IV, V. 2 vol. 
Paris: Dentu. 15 f. 

Marmortan (P.) Le général Fromentin 
et l’armée du Nord [1792-1794]. Map. 
Paris: Dubois. 7:50 f. 

Mavipe (R. de). Histoire de Louis XII. 
I: Louis d’Orléans. III. Pp. 426. 
Paris: Leroux. 8 f. 

Maovry (cardinal). Correspondance diplo- 
matique et mémoires inédits [1792- 
1817] publiés par mgr. Ricard. Pp. 
lxxi, 520, 580. Lille: Société de Saint- 
Augustin. 15 f. 

Mavipat (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 4 1860: recueil 
complet des débats législatifs et poli- 
tiques des chambres frangaises. 1'* sé- 
rie. XXXVI: [11 décembre 1791~- 
1 janvier 1792.) Pp. 418. Paris: Du- 
pont. 20f. 

Picnevr (abbé). Annales du diocése de, 
Soissons. VIII. Soissons: Leche- 
valier. 7°50 f. 

Prron (C.) Histoire de Paris: topographie, 
mueurs, usages, origines de la haute 
bourgeoisie parisienne ; le quartier des 
Halles. Pp. 639, plates. Paris : Roth- 
schild. 50 f. 

Ravatsson (F.) Archives de la Bastille: 
documents inédits. XVII: Régne de 
Louis XV [1757-1762]. Paris: Pedone- 
Lauriel. 10 f. 

Reuss (R.) Histoire du gymnase protes- 

tant de Strasbourg pendant la révolu- 
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tion [1789-1804], d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits. Paris: Fischbacher. 5f. 
Ricarp (général de), ancien aide-de- 
camp du roi Jéréme, Fragments des 
mémoires du, publiés par L. X. de 
Ricard. Paris: Savine. 12mo. 3:50 f. 


Rousse (E.) Mirabeau. (Les grands 
écrivains francais.) Paris: Hachette. 
12mo. 2f. 


Rovx (X.) La révolution en Dauphiné: 
reproduction des documents de l’époque 
par le texte et la gravure. 28 plates. 
Paris: Lechevalier. 4to. 40 f. 

Semuac (V. de). Histoire politique du 
département de la Corréze [1797-1830]. 
Pp. 648. Tulle: imp. Crauffon. 

TALLEYRAND (prince de). Mémoires, 


Vill. GERMAN 


publiés par le duc de Broglie. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

—— English translation, by Mrs. Angus 
Hall. IIL: Pp.324, portrait. London: 
Griffith, Farran, & Co. 21/. 

Trovsset (J.) Histoire d’un siécle. VII: 
(1815-1830.] Pp. 359, illustr. Paris: 
Libr. illustrée. 7°50 f. 

Vatasricue (E.) La vie universitaire 4 
Montpellier au seizidéme sidcle: étude 
sur le Liber Procuratoris. Pp. 41. 
Montpellier: imp. Ricard. 

Wetvert (E.) La saisie des papiers du 
conventionnel Courtois [1816]: testa- 
ment de Marie-Antoinette, papiers de 
Robespierre, lettres du comte de Pro- 
vence. Pp. 50. Paris: Bourloton. 


II, 


HISTORY 


(Including Austr1a-Hunaary) 


Autanenses, Annales maiores ex recen- 
sione W. de Giesebrecht, ed. E. L. B. 
ab Oefele. Ed. Il. Pp. xxi, 105. 
Hanover: Hahn. 1°60 m. 

Autmann (W.) & Bernuem (E.) Ausge- 
wihlte Urkunden zur Erliuterung der 
Verfassungsgeschichte Deutschlands im 
Mittelalter. Pp. 270. Berlin: Gaert- 
ner. . 3°40 m. 

Baurpt (W.) Geschichte der Reformation 
der Stadt Hannover. Pp. 142. Han- 
over: Hahn. 2°40 m. 

Banascu (R.) Die Niederlassungen der 
Minoriten zwischen Weser und Elbe 
im dreizehnten Jahrhundert. Pp. 57. 
Breslau: Koebner. 1°20 m. 

Briu1ne’s (Sigmund). Kleine Chronik der 
Stadt Colmar, herausgegeben von A. 
Waltz. Pp. 374, illustr. Colmar: 
Barth. 4m. 

Brocraputz, Allgemeine Deutsche. XXXI. 
Pp. 795. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
12 m. 

Exert (F.) Studien zur Geschichte ¢ . 
Karolinger in Bayern. Pp. 68. Strau- 
bing: Hirmer. 2m. 

Fiirstenserciscues Urkundenbuch. VI, 
VII: Quellen zur Geschichte der 
fiirstenbergischen Lande in Schwaben 
[1360-1509]. Tiibingen: Laupp. 4to. 
Each 12 m. 

Gortre (R.) Geschichte der deutschen 
Einheitsbewegung im  neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert. I: Das Zeitalter der deut- 
schen Erhebung [1807-1815]. Pp. 409. 
Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 7 m. 

Haxm (R.) Das Leben Max Dunckers 
erzihlt. Pp. 470, portrait. Berlin: 
Gaertner. 10 m. 

Hixnescutepvt (D.) Die Politik Kénig 
Wenzels gegeniiber Fiirsten und Stiid- 
ten im Siidwesten des Reiches. I: 
Von seiner Wahl bis zum Vertrag zu 
Heidelberg [1384]. Pp. 32. Leipzig: 
Fock. 4to. 1:20 m. 

Knoprier (A.) Die Kelchbewegung in 
Bayern unter Herzog Albrecht V; ein 





Beitrag zur Reformationsgeschichte 
des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 
223, 132, plate. Munich: Stahl. 6m. 

Kronss (F., Ritter von). Feldzeugmeister 
Josef Freiherr von Simbschen [1810~ 
1818]; sein kriegrechtlicher Prozess 
und seine Rehabilitirung. Pp. 114. 
Vienna: Tempsky. 1°60 m. 

Lamey (F.) Hermann von der Hardt in 
seinen Briefen und seinen Beziehungen 
zum Braunschweigischen Hofe, zu 
Spener, Francke, und dem Pietismus. 
Pp. 44. Karlsruhe: Groos. 1°50 m. 

Linpenscumir (L.) Die Alterthiimer 
unserer heidnischen Vorzeit. IV, 8. 
Pp. 14, plates. Mainz: V. von Zabern. 
4m. 

LosertH (J.) Die Stadt Waldshut und 
die vorderésterreichische Regierung 
[1523-1526]: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Bauernkrieges und der Reformation 
in Vorderésterreich. Pp. 149. Vienna: 
Tempsky. 2°10 m. 

Lutvés (J.) Die Summa cancellariae 
des Johann von Neumarkt: eine Hand- 
schriftenuntersuchung iiber die Formu- 
lirbiicher aus der Kanzlei Kaiser Karls 
IV. Pp. 127. Berlin: Mayer & 
Miiller. 3m. 

Meisner (H.) Die Herzogin Maria Anna 
von Bayern und der preussische Reichs- 
tagsgesandte von Schwarzenau: ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte der preussischen 
Diplomatie [1778-1785]. Pp. 34. 
Jauer: Guercke. 1m. 

Meyer (C.) Geschichte der Provinz Posen. 
Pp. 371. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 

Miuiennorr (K.) Deutsche Alterthums- 
kunde. V, 2. Pp. 359-417. Berlin: 


Weidmann. 2m. 
Nevpaver (E.) Wallen¢ein und die 
Stadt Magdeburg. Pp.'246. Magde- 


burg: Rathke. 3m. 

Onty (F.) Kénigtum und Fiirsten zur 
Zeit Heinrichs IV, nach der Darstellung 
gleichzeitiger Geschichtsschreiber, [I], 
Pp, 5¢, Leipzig; Fook, 1m. 
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Puéx, Urkundenbuch zur Chronik der 
Stadt. Pp. 620, plates. Plén: Hahn. 
10 m. ° 

Pommerscues Urkundenbuch. III. Bear- 
beitet von R. Priimers. Pp. 728. 
Stettin: Nagel. 12m. 

Ricuter (O.) Verfassungs- und Ver- 
waltungsgeschichte der Stadt Dresden. 
II, Ill: Verwaltungsgeschichte. Pp. 
376, 402, map. Dresden: Baensch. 
12 m. 

Rrezter (S.) Gedichtnisrede auf Wil- 
helm von Giesebrecht. Pp. 59. Munich: 
Franz. 4to. 1°80 m. 

Ruppert (P.) Konstanzer geschichtliche 
Beitrige. II. Pp. 104. Constance: 
Sartori. 3m. 

Scurerer (W.) Geschichte Bayerns in 
Verbindung mit der deutschen Ge- 
schichte. II: Vom 6sterreichischen 
Erbfolgekrieg bis auf die Gegenwart. 
Pp. 847. Freiburg: Herder. 8 m. 

Scurout (B.) Hieronymus Marchstaller, 
Abt des Benedictiner-Stiftes St. Paul 


im Lavantthale [1616-1638]. Pp. 309, 
portrait. Klagenfurt: Raunecker. 
4m. 


Batipon (W.P.) Select civil pleas, ed. by. 
I: 1200-1203. Pp. 128. London: 
Selden Society. 4to. 

Broerapxy, Dictionary of national. Ed. by 
8. Lee. XXVIII: Howard—Inglethorp. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15). 

BELLESHEIM (A.) Geschichte der katho- 
lischen Kirche in Irland von der Ein- 
fiihrung des Christenthums bis auf die 
Gegenwart. III: [1690-1890]. Pp. 
xxxvi, 782, map. Mainz: Kirchheim. 
17°40, m. 

CanTERBURY.—The registers of the 
Wallon or strangers’ church in Can- 
terbury. Ed. by R. Hovenden. (Pub- 
lications of the Huguenot Society of 
London. V.) I. Pp. 304. Lymington. 
4to. 

Crarke (William), secretary to the council 
of the army [1647-1649] and to general 
Monck and the commanders of the 
army in Scotland [1651-1660], Selec- 
tions from the papers of. Ed. by C.H. 
Firth. I. London; Camden Society. 
4to. 

Commitree for compounding, &c., Calen- 
dar of the proceedings of the, [1643- 
1660}. Ed. by Mary A. Everett Green. 
III: Cases, 1647-June 1650. Pp. 
1637-2391. London: H. M. Stationery 
office. 15/. 

Davipson (R. T.) & Bennam (W.) The 
life of Archibald Campbell Tait, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 2 vol. Pp. 1140. 
London: Macmillan. 30/. 

Dorgav (V. M.) Origines du schisme 

d’Angleterre; Henri VIII et les 

martyrs de la Chartreuse de Londres. 

Pp. 438, Paris: Retaux-Bray. 12 f. 





IX. HISTORY OF GREAT 





Sypez (H. von) & Sroxen (T. von). 
Kaiserurkunden in Abbildungen. XI. 
Pp. 461-546, 4to; & 30 plates, folio. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 

Taysen (A. von). Die fussere Erschei- 
nung Friedrichs des Grossen und der 
niichsten Angehérigen seines Hauses. 
Pp. 60, portraits. Berlin: Mittler. 
4to. 6m. 

Trost (L.) Kénig Ludwig I von Bayern 
in seinen Briefen an seinen Sohn, den 
Kénig Otto von Griechenland. Pp. 202. 
Bamberg: Buchner. 6 m. 

Unmann (H.) Kaiser Maximilian I auf 
urkundlicher Grundlage dargestellt. 
Il. Pp. 790. Stuttgart: Cotta. 14 m. 

WERNIGERODE, Urkundenbuch der Stadt, 
bis zum Jahre 1460; bearbeitet von 
E. Jacobs. (Geschichtsquellen . der 
Provinz Sachsen und angrenzender 
Gebiete. XXV.) Pp. 604, illustr. 
Halle: Hendel. 12 m. 

ZeuweR (J.) Histoire d’Allemagne: la 
réforme ; Jean Huss; Martin Luther ; 
premiers empereurs de la maison 
d’Autriche. Pp. 427. Paris: Perrin. 
7°50 f. 









BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Henry VIII, Letters and papers, foreign 
and domestic, of the reign of ; arranged 
and catalogued by J. Gairdner. XII, 
2: 1537. Pp. xli, 727. London: H.M. 





Stationery office. 15/. 
HisroricaL manuscripts commission. 
Twelfth report. Appendix. VIII: 


Manuscripts of the duke of Athole and 
earl of Home. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery office. 1/. 

—— IX: Manuscripts of the duke of 
Beaufort, earl of Donoughmore, and 
others. 2/6. 

—— X: Manuscripts and correspondence 
of James, first earl of Charlemont. 
1/11. 

Hueues (St.), évéque de Lincoln, Vie de 
[1140-1200]. Pp. 578, plates. Neu- 
ville-sous-Montreuil: imp. Duquat. 

McKerure (P. H.) Galloway in ancient 
and modern times. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 7/6. 

Privy Council of England, Acts of the. 


New series. III: [1550-1553]. Ed. 
by J. R. Dasent. Pp. xxxi, 573. 
London: H.M. Stationery office. 
15]. 


Sauispury, Charters and documents illus- 
trating the history of the cathedral, 
city, and diocese of, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries : selected from the 
capitular and diocesan registers by the 
late W. Rich Jones and edited by W. 
D. Macray. Pp. 446. London: Pub- 
lished under the direction of the master 
of the rolls. 10). 

Scarciti-Brrp (8S. R.) A guide to the 
principal classes of documents pre- 
served in the public record office. Pp. 
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xl, 355. London: H.M. Stationery office. 
7 


iE 

Sourney (Robert). Life of lord Nelson. 
With preface by J. K. Laughton. Pp. 
340. London: Cassell. 3/6. 

Scornanp.—Rotuli Scaccarii Regum Sco- 
torum. The exchequer rolls of Scot- 
land. Ed. by G. Burnett & ZX. J. G. 
Mackay. XIII: [1508-1513]. London: 
H.M. Stationery office. 10/. 

Tueat (G. McCall). History of South 


Africa [1795-1834]. Pp. 488, 7 maps. 
London: Sonnenschein. 15). 

Wavrin (Jean de). Chroniques et an- 
ciennes istories de la grant Bretaigne, 
a present nomme Engleterre. Ed. by 
the late sir W. Hardy & E. L. C. P. 
Hardy. V: 1447-1471. Pp. 739. 
London: Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 10). 

Worstey (H.) The dawn of the English 
reformation. Pp. 380. London: Stock. 


X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


Avsrecat (R.) Tito Vespasiano Strozza: 
ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Hu- 
manismus in Ferrara. Pp. 48. 4to. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 1-20 m. 

Bartacuino (J. M.) & Canzicaris (J.) 
Indices chronologici ad Antiquitates 
Italici medii aevi et ad Opera minora 
L. A. Muratorii. IV. Pp. 181-240. 
Turin: Bocca. 7°50 1. 

Braaeto (C.) Giacomo Bracelli el’ uma- 
nesimo dei Liguri al suo tempo. Pp. 
297. Genoa: tip. dell’ istituto Sordo- 
muti. 4to. 

Ernmint (F.) Storia della citté di Foligno. 
I: Dalle origini al secolo VIII. Pp. 160. 
Foligno: tip. Artigianelli. 16mo.1- 251. 

Fumr (L.) Orvieto: note storiche e bio- 
grafiche. Pp. 229. Citta di Castello: 


Lapi. 

Grasst (S.) Storia della citti d’ Asti. 
II. Pp. 263. Asti: Borgo & Brignolo. 

Luzto (A.) Francesi e giacobini a Man- 
tova [1797-1799]. Pp. 223. Mantua: 
Segni. 

Macutavetut (Niccold). Il principe. Ed. 
by L. A. Burd, with preface by lord 
Acton. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 14/. 

Merket (C.) La dominazione di Carlo I 
d’ Angidé in Piemonte e in Lombardia e 
i suoi rapporti colle guerre contro re 


Manfredi e Corradino. Pp. 133. Turin: 


Clausen. 4to. 

Mirrovié (B.) Federico II e |’ opera 
sua in Italia: studio. Pp. 127. 
Trieste: Balestra. 3°20 m. 

No&n (G.) Der Frieden von San Ger- 
mano [1230]. Pp.22. Berlin: Gaert- 
ner. 4to. 1m. 

Pautt (C.) Altitalische Forschungen. 
Ill: Die Veneter und ihre Schrift- 


denkmiiler. Pp. 456,2 plates. Leipzig: 
Barth. 40m. 

Peuuecrmt1 (A.) Storia nazionale dal 
trattato di Aquisgrana alla morte di 
Vittorio Emanuele II [1748-1878], con 
un breve cenno sulla costituzione poli- 
tica del regno d’ Italia. Pp. 143. 
Parma: Ferrari & Pellegrini. 16mo. 

Ricasonr (barone Bettino). Lettere e 
documenti, pubblicati per cura di M. 


Tabarrini e A. Gotti. VI: [1861- 
1862]. Pp. xxxix, 482. Florence: Le 
Monnier. 81. 


Spa (B.) Memorie storiche della pro- 
vincia riformata Romana. I. Pp. 662. 
Rome: tip. Artigianelli di S. Giuseppe. 

Tostr (L.) Storia della badia di Monte- 
cassino. IV. (Operecomplete. XVII.) 
Pp. 186. Rome: tip. della Camera dei 
Deputati. 31. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Ascu van Wick (H. W. van), Hoorr 
GRAaFLAND (J.), & VREDENBURCH (W.C. 
A. van). De slag bij St. Quentin [1557]. 
Pp. 115, portrait and 2 maps.. Utrecht: 
J. van Boekhoven. 

Dorprecut, De oudste stadsrekeningen 
van [1284-1424], uitgegeven door C. M. 
Dozy. (Werken uitgegeven door het 
Historisch Genootschap gevestigd te 
Utrecht. 3rd series. II.) Pp. 180. 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 2-50 fl. 

Gatgert de Bruges. Histoire du 
meurtre de Charles le Bon, comte de 
Flandre [1127-1128], suivie de Poésies 
latines contemporaines, publiées par 
H. Pirenne. (Collection de textes pour 
servir a l’étude et a l’enseignement de 
Vhistoire. X.) Pp. xl, 205, plates. 
Paris: A. Picard. 4°25. 

Henrarp (général P.) Histoire du siége 
d’Ostende [1601-1604]. Pp. 148. Brus- 
sels; Falk, 5 f. 


Jone (J. de). Geschiedenis van het vader- 
land. II: [1588-1713]. Pp. 157. 
Nijmegen: Milborn. 1 fi. 

Marnerre (E. de). La principauté de Liége 
et les Pays-Bas au seiziéme siécle. 
III. Pp. 390. Liége: Grandmont- 
Donders. 15 f. 

Nunorr (D.C.) Willem van Oranje, de 
bevrijder en stichter van onzen staat. 
Pp. 128. Zutphen: Thieme. 1°25 fl. 

Urrecut.—De registers en rekeningen 
van het bisdom [1325-1336], uitgegeven - 
door 3. Muller, Fz. II. (Werken van 
het Historisch Genootschap gevestigd 
te Utrecht. N.S. LIV.) Pp. 174 & 
569-1020. The Hague: Nijhoff. 8 fl. 

VANDERKINDERE (L.) Introduction a 
V’histoire des institutions de la Belgique 
au moyen Age jusqu’au traité de Verdun 
[843]. Pp. 303. Brussels: Lebégue. 6 f. 

Vos, Az. (G. J.) Groen van Prinsterer en 
zijn tijd. IL: [1857-1876]. Studién en 








schetsen op het gebied der vaderland- 
sche kerkgeschiedenis. Pp. 547. Dor- 
drecht: Revers. 6°50 fl. 
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Copex epistolaris saeculi XV. II. Ed. 
by A. Lewicki. (Monumenta medii 
aevi historica res gestas Poloniae illus- 
trantia. XII.) Pp. Ixxvii, 531. 
Cracow. 

Sxatxovsky (C.) Etudes d’histoire finan- 
ciére du dix-neuviéme siécle; les 
ministres des finance de la Russie 












































[1802-1890]. Traduit du russe par 
P. de Nevsky. Paris: Guillaumin, 
7°50 f. 








Srazur (G.) Ueber Ursprung, Geschichte, 
Wesen, und Bedeutung des russischen 












AcouNa (Christoval de). Nuevo descubri- 
miento del gran rio de las Amazonas, 
reimpreso segin la primera edicién de 




















1641. (Coleccién de libros que tratan 
de América. II.) Pp. 235. Madrid: 
Murillo. 4-50 pes. 











Anrve (F.M. |e Ciara + Besnesttt. de). 
Historia del aleAzar de Toledo. Pp. 190, 
illustr. Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 7 pes. 

Berwick y Apa (Duquesa de). Docu- 
mentos escogidos del archivo de la 
casa de Alba. Pp. xxiii, 611. Madrid: 
impr. de Tello. 4to. 16 pes. 

Covurcy (marquis de). L’Espagne aprés 

la paix d’Utrecht [r713- 1715]. Pp. 444. 

Paris: Plon. 7:50 








































Dist (H.) Studien zur Geschichte der 
rémischen Altertiimer in der Schweiz. 
Pp. 42. Bern: Huber. 4to. 1°50 f. 

Haporn (A.) Die politischen und sozialen 
Zustiinde im Kanton Ziirich gegen Ende 
des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 
95. Bern: Huber. 1°85 f. 

Montragon (C.) Firmin Abauzit, réfugié 








































VY. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(With Mexico) 


Barrett (J. A.) Evolution of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, with an account of the 
earlier plans for the government of the 
North-west Territory. Pp. 98. New 
York: Putnam. 

Fiske (J.) The American revolution. 
2vol. Pp. 344, 305, maps, &c. London: 
Macmillan. 18). 

JouNsoN (J.) The defence of Charleston 

harbour, including Fort Sumter and the 

adjacent islands [1803-1865]. Pp. 
elxxxvi, 276, illustr, Charleston ; 

Walker, 
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XII. SLAVONIAN AND ROUMANIAN HISTORY 


XIII. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


(Including Sour America) 


XIV. SWISS HISTORY 


belgischer Geschichte [1791-1792]. I: 
Von der Convention im Haag bis zum 
Tode Kaiser Leopolds. II. Pp. 266. 
Vienna: Tempsky. 5°10 m. 


Artels: ein Beitrag zur Kultur- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte des russischen 
Volkes. II: Geschichtliches. Pp. 
211. Dorpat: Karow. 
TEUTSCHLAENDER (W.S.) Geschichte der 
evangelischen Gemeinden in Ruminien. 
Pp. 243. Leipzig: Kessler. 4m. 
Wickennavser (F. A.) Molda, oder Bei- 
triige zur Geschichte der Moldau und 
Bukowina. IV, 2: Geschichte des 


Bisthums Radauz und des Klosters 
Pp. 117. 
2°30 m. 


Gross-Skit. 
Pardini. 


Czernowitz: 


Gancia pe Santa Mania (Alvar). Crdénica 
de D. Juan II de Castilla [1420-1438]. 
(Coleccién de documentos inéditos para 
la historia de Espaia. C.) Pp. 502. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 13 pes. 

Mrxd y Fontanats(M.) Obras completas. 
III: Estudios sobre historia, lengua, y 
litteratura de Catalufia. Pp. 565. Bar- 


celona: imp. Barcelonesa. 4to. 
Moret (José de). Anales del reino de 
Navarra. VI. Pp. 490. Madrid: 


Murillo. 4to. 5°50 pes. 
Wavwermans (général). Henri le Naviga- 

teur et l'’Académie portugaise de 

Sagres. Antwerp: De Backer. 5 f. 


francais & Genéve aprés la révocation 
de V’édit de Nantes [1679-1767]. Pp. 
104. Le Vigan: imp. de la ‘Revue du 
christianisme.’ 

Vincent (J. M.) State and federal govern- 
ment of Switzerland. Pp. 247. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 


Lopez (H. C.) Boston. — (‘Historic 
Towns.’) Pp. 242, maps. London: 
Longmans. 3/6. 


Katcxstemn (von). Zur Verfassungs- 


geschichte Nordamerikas. Pp. 53. 
Berlin: Bibliographisches Bureau. 
1m. 


Mexico.—Nueva coleccién de documentos 
para la historia de Méjico, publicada 
por J. G. Icazbaleeta. III. Pp. xlv, 
319. Mexico: impr. de Diaz de Ledn, 
4to, 16 pes, 











Contents of Pertodical Pubhcations 


I. FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xlvi. 2.—M. Manion: 
A famine in Guyenne (1747-1748, 
bringing evidence to show that the 
central administration did its best].—— 
G. Packs: The brothers Formont, cor- 
respondents of the Great Elector at 


Paris [from documents in the Berlin 


archives].——A. Basrau: State inter- 
vention and primary instruction in 


Provence under the regency (tracing the 


results of the edict of 1698]._—P. 
Rosiguet: The municipality of Paris 
during the revolution [14 July 1789— 


10 August 1792, from ‘Le Personnel 
municipal de Paris pendant la révolu- 


tion,’ by the same writer.] 


Revue des Questions Historiques, 1. 1.— 
G. Kurtn: Queen Brunhild [a detailed 
study leading to a favourable judgment 
of her character and aims].——aA. 
Tovcarp: The iconoclastic persecution, 
after the correspondence of St. Theo- 


dore Studites———_P. Ferret: The im- 


prisonments of Roger Bacon [arguing 
that the first so-called imprisonment 
was his enforced removal from England 
to Paris, and the second was a like 
removal probably to the same place}. 
——E. Autamn: The inquiry into 
schools im 1791-1792.——A. J. Dz- 
LATTRE: The Chaldeans [a reply to H. 
Winckler],_—- L. Rrovutt pr Nevvinie: 
The origin of property according to E. 
de Laveleye [arguing against his theory 
of community].——E. Vacanparp : The 
date of the council of Sens (maintaining 
1140 against 8. M. Deutsch’s contention 


in favour of 1141]. 


Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, lii. 
1, 2.—L. Ducnesne: The ‘ Liber 
diurnus’ and papal elections in the 
seventh century [arguing from the 
usage indicated in the section of the 
‘Liber diurnus’ which T. von Sickel 
distinguishes as the ‘ second collection,’ 
and places in the time of Hadrian I, 
that this section was written soon after 
682].——F. Lor: A forged charter of 
Adalbero, archbishop of Rheims [of 972, 
known from the ‘Chron. monast. 
Mosom.,’ and now discovered in a Paris 


manuscript of the twelfth century pur, 


porting to be the original], with the 
text.——-C. Konzer and C. V. Lanezors 
print seven unpublished letters [1275- 
1307] concerning the crusades, from 
manuscripts in the Record Office and 
the British Museum.——A. Bruen 
prints visitations of Cluniac monas- 
teries in the province of Awvergne[1264- 
1353-4], with a chronological table of 
visitations [1278-1483] and an index. 
——A. pE Barruititemy: The coins of 
the seigneurs de Beaufremont (detect- 
ing a forged diploma of Frederick I of 
1178, here printed with a forged vidi- 
mus of 1360, and giving a document of 
1444 relating to a charge of coining 
false money brought against Pierre de 
Beaufremont].——B. ps Manprot: On 
the authorship of the ‘ Chronique scan- 
daleuse’ of Louis XI [arguing on the 
ground of the subscription to the Paris 
manuscript, Fr. 5062, that it was 
written by Jean de Roye (not Troyes), 
secretary to John II, duke of Bourbon]. 


Revue d'Histoire Diplomatique, v. 3. 


July—D. Brxétas: Philhellenism in 
France. De Gasriac: Talleyrand’s 
justification of himself concerning the 
murder of the duc d’ Enghien {a portion 
of the memoirs of Talleyrand].——- 
Fraknot: The foreian policy of Mathias 
Corvinus [1464-1470].——L. BaupRaN 
prints a letter of the constable de Mont- 
morency to ihe city of Strassburg [29 
April 1552)._——-H. Donton: A report 
of the chevalier de la Luzerne, French 
agent at Philadelphia, on the political, 
military, and commercial situation of 
the United States at the end of 1781 
[describing the state of affairs after the 
surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
and insisting on the importance of 
further French aid]. J. Darcy: On 
Talleyrand’s memoirs. 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, vi. 3. July—A. VanpaL: 
France and Russia during the cam- 
paign of 1809 [showing that the reluc- 
tance of Russia to perform its promised 
part in the war, and Alexander’s dis- 
satisfaction with the terms of the 
treaty of Schoenbrunn, were fatal te the 
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cordiality of the alliance between 
Napoleon and Alexander. The founda- 
tion of the grand-duchy of Warsaw 
and Alexander’s fear of the revival of 
Poland were the original source of this 
reluctance]|.——R. Srovurm: Biblio- 
graphy of French finance during the 
eighteenth century. IV: The period 
of the Directory——J. Crucuon: 
The Newfoundland question [sketching 
the history of French fishing rights over 
Newfoundland]._——V. Marck: The 
organisation of the audit of public 
accounts in England.——A. BaravDon : 
Victor Amadeus I of Sicily and the 
triple alliance [1715-1717, on the 
failure of his attempts to procure allies, 
and the Spanish conquest of Sardinia]. 
Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Frangais, xl. 5, 6. 
May-June—P. ve Fiuice: The old 
university of Béarn.——N. WEIss: 
Jeanne d’ Albret and the catholics [with 


II. GERMANY 


Sybel & Lehmann’s Historische Zeit- 
schrift (Munich), lxvi. 3.—P. Kenr: 
On the history of Otto III [bringing 
into prominence the value of docu- 
ments as illustrative of the political 
history; the activity of the sovereign, 
the development and personnel of the 
chancery, the influence of particular 
persons in the state (as shown by their 
intervention in charters), and thus the 
relations of parties and interests at 
different times]._——O. Mernarpus: 
Contributions to the history of 
the commercial policy of the Great 
Elector.——T. Wrepemann: On the 
date.of Henry duc de Rohan’s tract 
‘ De Vinterest des princes et estats de la 
Chrestienté’ (5 Aug. 1634]. 

Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xii. 2.— 

H. J. Scumirz: The vicariate of Arles, 
second article [the extent of its powers, 
and its relation to Rome, specially in 
the fifth century].—-K. Evpen: The 
antipope Nicolas V [Peter Rainalducci 
of Corvara] and his-hicrarchy._— N. 
Pautus: Johann von Staupitz and his 
supposed protestant inclinations [giving 
reasons against the supposition). 
A. Kyerer: On the earlier life of Inno- 
cent VII [from the manuscript ‘ Epi- 
stola de schismate ’ of Peter de Ancho- 
rano]._—P. JoacHtmsoun: A pamphlet 
against the emperor Frederick III 
[1470, describing a new text of the tract 
printed by K. Haselbach (1864) as a 
* Vorstellung der Stiinde von Krain an 
Kaiser Friedrich IV iiber die Tiirkennot,’ 
and by J. Zahn (1869) as ‘Maueran- 
schlag wider Kaiser Friedrich III’). 

Quidde’s Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft (Freiburg), v. 1.— 
L. .Huperti: ‘ Friede’ and ‘recht’ 
[their philological affinities, definition, 


the text of her ‘ Réglement concernant 
la R. P. R. pour le Béarn,’ 1566]. 
Various contributions to the history of 
protestantism in Béarn=——T7. July— 
J. Pannter: The law of 15 December 
1790 on the property of protestant 
fugitives, continued.__——The autobio- 
graphy of Jacques Cabrit [1669-1751], 
sixth article [1704-1705]._—Docu- 
ments on hv t history. 


Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 


ture. 25 May—A. Cuuquet: Talley- 
rand’s memotrs.——8 June—C. Pris- 
TER: Denis’ ‘ Fin de V’indépendance 
bohéme.’=——15.— J. Hatkvy :'Eldad the 
Danite [on A. Epstein’s edition], 
French ballad against the English and 
in honour of Joan of Are [composed 
apparently in 1429, and recently. dis- 
covered by P. Meyer at Valence],—— 
July 6.—A. Cuuquet: Cavaignac’s 
‘ Formation de la Prusse contem- 
poraine.’ 


AND AUSTRIA 


and early usage], a study in compara- 
tive law and philology.——H. von Kapr- 
HERR: Bajulus, podestd, consules [argu- 
ing for the continuance under Norman 
rule in southern Italy and Sicily of the 
Byzantine provincial forms of govern- 
ment which were there at the time of 
the conquest. The name and office of 
the catapan, strategus, or bajulus 
passed to the Norman bailli; and it is 
urged that the podest&é of northern 
Italy is borrowed from the éfovo.erhs, 
which occurs as a synonym for bajulus. 
Further, the consules of the Italian 
cities are traced to the Byzantine ‘ con- 
sules de mari’ through the intermediate 
stage of officers bearing the title of 
consules (at Gaetd) and representing 
the commercial interests of a trading 
port. An excursus is added on the use 
of the word ‘ Italy’ as a synonym for the 
Langobardic theme, and another on the 
influence of Byzantine-Norman methods 
of administration upon the develop- 
ment of the functions of the bailli in 
France and the sheriff in England]. 
——O. Harrwie: A generation of 
Florentine history [1250-1292], third 
article, continued from vol. ii. 1.—— 
M. Broscu: Queen Elizabeth and 
Leicester (accepting J. Gairdner’s vindi- 
cation of them (‘English Historical 
Review,’ i. 235-259) in the affair of 
Amy Robsart,examining foreign opinions 
and rumours at the time, and arguing 
that the queen had never any serious 
intention of marrying Leicester].-—— 
C. Kéune and G. von Betow continue 
from vol. iv. 1 a controversy on the 
origin of the German town-constitution. 
——E. Sacxur: The forged documents 
of Waulsort [with reference to the 
abbé Lahaye’s monograph on the 
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abbey].——G. Sommenretpt: On the 
biography of John of Cermenate [in 
criticism of the preface to L. A. Ferrai’s 
edition of his chronicle]._—-M. Fran- 
KEL: Aristotle on the constitution of 
Athens.——K. Maurer: Survey of lite- 
rature on the history of Iceland.—— 
A. Monmimr: Works on French 
medieval history.—-O. Massiow: 
Bibliography of German history== 
2.—O. Harrwie: <A generation of 
Florentine history [1250-1292], fourth 
article; concluded [with a document of 
1288].—F.. Arnnem: Contributions 
to the history of the northern question 
im the second half of the eighteenth 
century, continued from vol. ii. 2. III: 
The Russian project of a ,Swedish 
alliance [1763-1765], and the state of 
parties in Sweden. IV: The diet of 
Stockholm [1765-1766] and the Euro- 
pean powers.——W. Brocxine : Bishop 
Eusebius of Angers’ abandonment of 
Berengar of Tours (showing that it was 
not until after his condemnation by the 
Roman synod of 1079]..—A. Curoust 
prints a letter of the Hussite leaders to 
Sigismund [6 April 1429, throwing 
light upon the negotiations at Press- 
burg].——A. Stern reprints a letter by 
Paul Usteri concerning K. E. Oelsner 
{from a Swiss newspaper of 1799]._—- 
H. Vanéura: Recent Czech historical 
publications.-—_F. Liesermann: Re- 
cent publications on British history 
during the middle ages [with special 
sections on Celtic history, antiquities, 
and mythology]. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde (Hanover), 
xvi. 3.—F. Kunze: Supplementary 
notes on the sources of Thietmar ‘argu- 
ing that he used the (lost) ‘ Annales 
Hildesheimenses maiores’ from 975 
probably at least down to 1012, and 
also a Hildesheim manuscript of Re- 
gino, without the continuation, which 
was known in the time of Meibom]. 
——O. Houper-Eccer: On the his- 
torical works of Johannes Codagnellus 
of Piacenza. V1: His chronicle, con- 
tinued [giving the text of his ‘ Istoria 
Lombardorum,’ &c. down to Charles the 
Great, illustrative of the fables that 
passed for history in his day, with 
notes on the sources of the following 
portions of the work and an account of 
the manuscript].——A. CHrovusr de- 
scribes a new manuscript of the ‘ His- 
toria de expeditione Friderici impera- 
toris’ attributed to Ansbert [a con- 
siderable fragment written c. 1200, now 
preserved at Graz]._—F. Tuaner: On 
the ‘ Liber canonum contra Heinricum 
IV’ feriticising the edition of M. 
Sdralek and contesting his ascription 
of the work to Altmann of Passau] 
and the letter of Wenrich scholasticus of 
Treves {giving readings from an Ad- 
mont manuscript]—-—H, Bnressnav: 


On the manuscripts of the * Chronicon 
Ebersheimense’ {none is known to be 
now in existence, but extracts at 
Strassburg furnish the means of es- 
tablishing the relations of those from 
which the editions were made]._—B. 
Kruscu : The oldest life of St. Leude- 
garius [a fragment found in the Paris 
manuscript, Lat. 17002, and presenting 
what the writer believes to be one of 
the originals—the life by Ursinus being 
the other—from which the anonymous 
biographer drew his information), 
with extracts ——H. Zimmer: The 
orthography of the name ‘ Beda’ {hold- 
ing that Beda was the usual, Baeda 
the archaic, form in the eighth cen- 
tury]_—_—O. Hoxper-Eacer: On the 
‘Gesta abbatum Fontanellensium’ 
[giving a new collation].——W. War- 
TENBACH : On the ‘ Annales Bertiniani’ 
{notes from the Meerman manuscript 
1853, now at Berlin, illustrating the 
way in which the compiler of the Metz 
annals used those of St. Bertin].—— 
K. E. H. Krause: On Widukind i. 12 
{on the interpretation of the passage 
about ‘ Hirmin,’ and the standard 
‘aquila’ changed through Christian 
influence into ‘angelus’)._—W. Er- 
BEN : On the continuation of Regino of 
Priim [in connexion with Bavarian 
affairs, maintaining that Arnolf’s son 
‘Eberhard’ there mentioned is a mis- 
take for his well-known son Arnolf, 
and showing that the forged letter of Leo 
VII (Jaffé-Loewenfeld 3614) is the only 
other evidence for Eberhard’s existence}. 

O. Hotper-Eacer: On the spurious 
verses of St. Livinus [modelled on 
Boethius].._—-G. von per Ropp & F. 
W. E. Rorn: Documents [1205-1424]. 
——R. Srernrexp prints a letter of 
king Ruprecht [26 May 1404].——R. 
Davipsogn prints a document mention- 
ing the registration of petitions in the 
papal chancery [1188-1192]. 


K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 


Miinchen. Sitzungsberichte der philos.- 
philol. und hist. Classe, 1891, 1.—F. 
von Loner: The condition of the parts 
of Germany under Roman influence. 
I: The relations of the populations. 
II: Roman conquests. III: The de- 
fences from Coblenz to Regensburg. 
IV: Roman partisans among the 
Germans. V: The soldiers as civi- 
lisers. VI: The effect of the conquest 
upon the country. VII: Roman in- 
fluence in inner Germany. J. Friep- 
RICH: On the supposed ‘ Elogiwm 
Liberiit papae’ in the Codex Corbeien- 
sis (arguing that it refers to a pope not 
of the fourth but of the sixth century, 
probably John I)._—-M. Lossrn: T'wo 
controversial works of the counter- 
reformation: ‘De autonomia’ [1586, 
by Andreas Erstenberger] and ‘ Incen- 
dium Calvinisticum’ [1584, by Erasmus 
Fend], with documents [1574-1593]. 
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=—=2, G. Ormicnen: Greek measures. 
I: The small tugerum. II: The 
plinthis in Cyrene. III: The mile and 
wugerum in Syria. IV: The Roman 
mile——-E. Freiherr von O£EFELE 
prints passages from Andreas Felix 
von Oefele’s memoirs [1745].——T. 
Hercen: The union of the Wittelsbach 
house [15 May 1724], with the text of 
the treaties of 1728 and 1734..—H. 
von Brunn: Obituary notice of Hein- 
rich Schliemann [726 Dec. 1890].—— 
C. A. von Cornetius: Obituary notice 
of George Bancroft [t 17 Jan. 1891]. 

Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte 
(Vienna), Ixxvii. 1.—J. Losrrtn: The 
town of Waldshut and the Austrian 
government [1523-1526, based upon the 
manuscript remains of Josef, Ritter 
von Beck]. I: Balthasar Hubmaier 
and the beginnings of the reformation 
in Waldshut. II: Progress of the re- 
formation there down to 1524. III: 
Hubmaier in Schaffhausen and unsuc- 
cessful negotiations between Waldshut 
and the government of Vorderéster- 
reich. IV: The ‘ Ziiricher Zusatz’ 
and further negotiations. V: The 
anabaptists in Waldshut. VI: Walds- 
hut and the peasants’ war. VII: The 
capture of the town; with an appendix 
of documents.——F., Ritter von 
Krones: Feldzeugmeister Josef, Frei- 
herr von Simbschen [1810-1818], his 
trial by court-martial and his restora- 
tion in rank, with five letters [1807- 
1815}. 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xii. 2.—T. von Sicxen: On the 
diplomas of Otto III [on the plan and 
progress of the edition for the ‘ Monu- 
menta Germaniae historica,’ with 
reference to P. Kehr’s work, ‘Die 
Urkunden Otto III’}. I: The Italian 
chancery down to 994. II: The em- 
press Theophanu’s last stay in Italy 
[only from 989 to 990].——M. Taneu: 
The so-called ‘ brevis nota’ concerning 
the council of Lyons of 1245 [main- 
taining that this, the only existing 
record of the council written by an 
eyewitness, proceeded from the papal 
chancery and has an official value}. 
— J. Losertu: On the relation be- 
tween English and Bohemian Wy- 
cliffites in the first twenty years of the 
Jifteenth century [printing two letters 
from sir John Oldcastle, lord Cobham, 
the one, 8 Sept. 1410, to Wok of Wald- 

‘stein; the other, 7 Sept. —s 
1413), to king Wenceslaus]. eons 
PripraMm prints passages from an ac- 
count written by a Frenchman of the 
court of Vienna in 1671 and 1672 
[composed probably early in 1673].—— 
J. von Scuuosser: The collection of 
seals in the Hofmuseum at Vienna. 

R. F. Karnou: The first collision between 
the Huns and the West Goths (described 


by Ammianus Marcellinus, xxxi, 3, § 3. 
It probably took place in the valley of 
the Moldava].—H. Lorrson: On the 
date of Frederick I’s diploma for 
Aachen (Stumpf 4061) [taking the 
regnal year ‘xiiii’ to be a copyist’s 
error for ‘xiii,’ and the date to be 
January 1166].———S. Lascnrrzer : 
‘ Oesterreichische Kunst-Topographie.’ 
I: Kirnten [a detailed criticism]. 


Delbriick’s Preussische Jahrbiicher (Ber- 


lin), Ilxvii. 6. Jwne—Lieutenant- 
colonel R. Wacner: Rastatt, the fourth 
fortress of the confederation, second 
article ——lxviii.1. July—TuHe same: 
Rastatt, concluded. —— A. Baver: 
Aristotle on the constitution of Athens 


- [maintaining the work to be by Aris- 


totle and giving a sketch of its con- 
tents]. ——— 2. August—A. Lasson: 
Harnack’s ‘ Dogmengeschichte,’ III. 
——The acquisition of Cape colony by 
the English. 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandi- 


schen Gesellschaft (Leipzig), xlv. 2. 
—P. Horn prints the memorials of 
Shah Tahmdsp I of Persia (extracts 
from the work of Muhammed Mehdi 
ibn Hadi Shirizi]; second part.—— 
M. Scuretner: Notes on the chronicle 
of Joseph ben Isak Sambart and on 
Al-Sabti, the son of Hadrian al- 
Rashid. 


CHURCH HISTORY 
Brieger’s Zeitschrift fiir 


Kirchénge- 
schichte (Gotha), xii. 3, 4.—O. Szxck : 
The edict of Milan [arguing that it is 
not an edict but a decree, drawn up 
not by Constantine but by Licinius, not 
at Milan but at Nicomedia, and relating 
not to a general toleration of Chris- 
tianity but only to the east, as a 
reversal of the measures taken by 
Maximin]. —-R. Breyer: The Ar- 
noldists [tracing them to Arnold of 
Brescia and examining their doctrines 
and distribution]|——-E. Lemrr: St. 
Anthony of Padua, third article, con- 
tinued from vol. xi.—The late L. 
ScuwaseE prints tracts of Hans Denck 
the anabaptist——_E. Forster: Wy- 
cliffe as a translator of the Bible [his 
method is that of his predecessors]. 
——-C. pe Boor prints a Notitia epi- 
scopatuum [more recent than Epi- 
phanius, earlier than the seventh 
general council].——F. Gexss prints 
documents relating to the indulgence 
for St. Annaberg [1516-1517], includ- 
ing an instruction of Tetzel._—K. 
Hartrevver : On Melanchthon’s ‘ Ratio 
discendi.’—-—H. Vircx: Liiibeck in 
1536, with a letter by Bugenhagen.-—— 
G. Scurevsner: On the beginnings 
of protestant marriage-law in_ the 
sixteenth century, continued from vol. 
vi. III: Forms and declarations. 

J. Ficxer prints documents relating to 
the religious negatiations of the diet of 
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Regensburg [1532].——G. Bucnwatp, 
P. Verrer, G. Mutter, & T. Brrecer: 
Short notes and documents relating to 
Luther, Melanchthon, Aurifaber, and 
others. 

Denifie & Ehrle’s Archiv fiir Literatur- 
und Kirchen-Geschichte des Mittel- 
alters (Freiburg), vi. 1—F. Exnruz: 
The oldest redactions of the general 
constitutions of the Franciscan order. 
I: The relation of the general consti- 
tutions to the rule of the order; the 
earliest printed collections of the con- 
stitutions and statutes. II: The de- 
crees and resolutions earlier than 
1316. III: The manuscripts. IV: 
The redactions. V: The general 
constitutions according to the texts of 
Narbonne [1260] and Paris [1292]. 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Tiibingen), 
lxiii. 3—Dr. Bmx: On Nicolas of 
Cues’s appearance at the council of 
Basle {and the Treves election]._— 


A. Koon: The authority of St. Augustin 
in the doctrine of grace and predestina- 
tion. II: In the middle ages and 
modern times. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha), 1891, 4—A. Scutatrer: Eu- 
polemus as a chronologer, and his 
relations to Josephus and Manetho. 
——A. Kwnaaxe : John of Goch. 

Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 
(Innsbruck), xv. 3.—E. Mrcsarn : Dél- 
linger [a criticism from the ultramon- 
tane side]. 

Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fir Wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie (Leipzig), xxxv. 
1.—A. Hiteenrenp: Priscillian and 
his recently discovered writings.—— 
D. G. Frank: The Lippowaner [a sect 
in Austria; the name is abbreviated 
from Philippowaner, and the sectaries 
were so called from Vassiliev Photius, 
styled in religion Philip, who led them 
in their emigration from Russia]. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Journal, No. 190,—J. 
J. Hirst: Tombs in Crete of the age of 
Mycenae.——KE. Peacock : Our Lady of 
Pity (the Pieta in English ecclesiastical 
art].——Baron pre Cosson: Arsenals 
and armouries in southern Germany 
and Austria.——Bunnett Lewis: 
Roman antiquities of Ratisbon and 
Augsburg.——EmanvEL GREEN: Bath 
as a Roman city. E. VENASLES: 
Recent archeological discoveries at 
Lincoln. 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 64. July 
—Didon’s lifeof Christ——The Oxford 
movement.——The history of Edin- 
burgh. ——Scartazzini’s ‘ Prolegomeni’ 
on Dante.——Greek influence on Chris- 
tianity [on E. Hatch’s ‘ Hibbert lec- 
tures’].——-The colonial episcopate. 
——Lord Houghton.—-The original 
manuscript of the Prayer Book. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. 50.— 
W. 8S. Linux: The penal laws [against 
Roman catholics], an historical retro, 
spect.——F. P. Devine: John MacHale- 
archbishop of Tuam. W. H. Kenr: 
Catholic theology in England (chiefly 
in the middle ages].—_—T.B. Scanne.u: 
The memoirs of Louis de Salamon, 
papal internuncio at Paris during the 
revolution. kL. Rivineton: The Ro- 
man primacy {in connexion with the 
canons of early councils]. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 355. July—The 
memoixs of prince Talleyrand._—The 
Beatrice of Dante [examining recent 
speculations as to her identity]. 
Phenicia (chiefly on Rawlinson’s ‘ His- 


tory ’].——London architecture in the 
nineteenth century—The Quakers. 
—The Melville and Leven memoirs 
[on Sir W. Fraser’s publication]. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 12.— 
J.Jacoss: Three centuries of the Hagin 
family [a pedigree of the Anglo-Jewish 
family of Hagin from 1000 to 1279, 
according to a calendar in a Hebrew 
manuscript at Frankfurt discovered by 
D. Kaufmann]. 

Quarterly Review, No. 345. July—Sir 
Robert Peel’s carly correspondence [to 
1827).—Talleyrand’s memoirs. 
The making of Germany {dealing 
specially with the example and influ- 
ence of Leibniz, Kant, &c. |—_- Medieval 
Athens [on F. Gregorovius’ work].—— 
The later Jansenists [from 1710]. 

Scottish Review, No. 35.—Major C. R. 
Conver: The oriental Jews._—T. G. 
Law: The legend of Archangel Leslie 
{examining its growth].——J. Ruys: 
Certain national names of the abori- 
gimes of the British Isles. [Iudew 
(some of the Picts); Pict (not from 
‘ pictus,’ but Pecht, preserved in Pent- 
land Firth, and appearing also in 
names like Keith), translated into the 
Celtic Cruithne or Prydein (whence 
Ptolemy speaks of ai Mperravixal vijoo), 
the latter being quite distinct from the 
name of the Brythons (Britanni, Bper- 
tavol) ; Scot, apparently another Celtic 
translation of Pict. The non-Aryan 
names of Britain and Ireland were pro- 
bably Albion (Alban) and LIverion 
(Erinn)). 
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IV. HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


Bulletin de la Commission de 1’Histoire 
des Eglises Wallonnes (The Hague), 
v, 1—A. J. Enscuept: The protes- 
tants at Lille during the occupation of 
the allies [1708-1713], with lists. ——F. 
Icken: The Walloons at Bremen.— 
J. A. Lusiiyk Scuréper: The French 
church at Franeker [1686-1808], with 
lists ‘of officers ——J. G. FREpDERIKS: 
The Walloon community at Voorburg 
near the Hague, with documents. 

Messager des Sciences Historiques de 
Belgique (Ghent), 1891, i, 2.—L. 
St.: The cour du roi de Lindre, a cour 
d’amour in Flanders in the seventeenth 
century [from letters of the Adornes 
family], two articles——M. Hers: 


The loans of public authorities in 
Flanders in the _ thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.——A. GALLET- 
Mirx: Provincial administration in 
Flanders in the Spanish and Austrian 
periods, third and fourth articles. —— 
P. Crarys: The Ghent hangman, third 
and fourth articles, with a plate-——J. 
DestrkeE: The psalter of Guy de 
Dampierre, concluded, with supple- 
mentary note and a plate.——_V. VanDER 
Harcuen prints a letter of Louis XIV 
to the bishop of Ghent [25 March 1678}. 
——4J. T. pe Raapr: Notes from Brus- 
sels archives {sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries].——Notes on local 
history. 


Vy. ITALY 


Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence). 5th 
series, vii. 1.—G. Papatxoni prints the 
earliest charters of the Pievi of Bono 
and Condino in the Trentino [1000- 
1350], with an introduction.——C. 
Scuupert-FepER: The loggia of Or’ 
San Michele at Florence.——P. Rasna: 
The etymology and early history of the 
name ‘ Napoleone’ {apparently a nick- 
name derived from Naples].—dA 
Bertotort1: Olaus Magnus, arch- 
bishop of Upsala [71557], with docu- 
ments..——U. Pasgur: Friar Mansueto 
[set up against the papal nominee as 
bishop of Arezzo, 1329]._—-E. Casa- 
nova: The use of astrology in the pre- 
sentation of the staff of office to the 
capitano generale of the Florentine 
republic, with documents [1453 & 


1478].——G. Srorza: The death of 


Cagliostro, from despatches at Lucca. 
——0O. von OrrenTHAL: German publi- 


cations in 1889 on Italian medieval 


history.—— Calendar of Strozzi papers, 
continued.——-2. G. PapaLEont prints 
a collection of documents in continuation 
of those in the preceding number. F. 
Gasotto: On Lodrisio Crivelli, the 
historian of the fifteenth century 
C. pe Fasriczy: The book of Antonio 
Billi [its possessor in the fifteenth 
century] and the manuscripts of it at 
Florence [identifying two Maglia- 
bechian manuscripts with the book so 
cited], with extracts and notices. —— 
E. Pistenu1: Vincenzo Marchese [obi- 
tnary notice, with bibliography}._——L. 
ZpEKAUER: The rearrangement of the 


archives at Pistoia.—G. Srorza: The 


Este archives at Vienna (bequeathed 
by Francis V, last duke of Modena}. - 
C. Errera: Corsica at the end of the 
jifteenth centary, from two letters of 
Antonio Ivani [here printed]._—-G. R. 
Sanesr prints extracts from a ‘ Gram- 


matica moderna’ and other works pro- 
duced during the war of the Spanish 
succession [full of political references]. 
—Calendar of Strozzi papers, con- 
tinued. 


Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), viii. 2.— 


C. Merxet: Adelaide of Savoy, elec- 
tress of Bavaria [t 1676], from her 
unpublished correspondence;  con- 
cluded. 


Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xviii. 


2._—E.Morra: Deaths in Milan from 
1452 to 1552 [from the Necrologio in 
the state archives], with index._—G. 
Romano: Gian Galeazzo Visconti and 
the heirs of Bernabd, second article, 
concluded; with nineteen documents 
[1385-1400].——G. B. Intra: The two 
empresses Eleonora Gonzaga (the wives 
of Ferdinand II and of Ferdinand IIT), 
first article——L. Frat1: A formulary 
of the chancery of Francesco Sforza, 
duke of Milan (printing the formulae 
of addresses in full and describing the 
letters]. 


Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 


tane, xvi. 2.—B. Croce: The theatres 
of Naples from the fifteenth to the 
eighteenth century, continued.——G. 
D. B. continues the publication of a 
history of the kingdom of Naples 
{written by a Venetian at the end of 
the fifteenth century]._—G. Crcr: 
Churches and chapels at Naples re- 
cently destroyed or awaiting destruc- 
tion, third article. ——N. F. Faraeia: 
The topography of the Abruzzo in the 
middle ages, second article-———G. pEL 
Grupice: Riccardo Filangiert under 
Frederick IT, Conrad, and Manfred, 
third article [1232-1235].——-G. Cua- 
RETTA prints an account of the visit of 
Ferdinand IV and the emperor Joseph 
II to the Certosa of Naples [March 
1769). 
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Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 


Storia Patria, xiv. 1, 2.—F. Passerr 
prints the statute of Campagnano [of 
the thirteenth century] with other 
documents [illustrating legal and social 
conditions in the Roman province]. 
——G. Tomassertr: On the Roman 
Cam , continued from vol. xii.—— 
L. Fumi prints twenty-eight letters to 
the commune of Orvieto (1511-1512, 
valuable for the history of Julius II). 
——R. Lancrant & A. Banpr print the 
statutes of the scavengers’ company at 
Rome {from a manuscript at Copen- 
hagen].——I. Grorar prints a letter of 
Sixtus IV to Philip II [dated 15809, 
but apparently belonging to 1588).—— 
0.T.: Notice of Ferdinand Gregorovius 
{t 1 May 1891). 

Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series, 
xv. 3, 4.—L. Boetino: The embassy of 
Enrico Chiaramonte and fra Paolo de’ 
Lapi to king Martin and queen Maria 
for the submission of Palermo and 
Monreale, with two documents [13 Feb. 
1397).——L. Grorrri: The influenza 
in Palermo [1557]).——G. Muuvnzr: 
Mastro Pietro Oddo and his work in 
mosaic.—C. Avorio: The sound of 
‘ch’ in old Sicilian.——G. B. Sma- 
ausA: The Angevin attempts wpon 
Sicily [1338-1341], with ten docu- 
ments._——G.. Cozza-Lvzr prints a deed 


VI. RUSSIA 





of sale of certain messuages to tha 
church of La Martorana in Palermo 
[4146], and a record by William, arch- 
bishop. of Traina and Messina, of a 
dispute concerning lands given to the 
monastery of S. Filippo di Demenna 
{1117], with notes——A. Sansone 
prints documents illustrating his essay 
on Sicily in 1837, published as an 
appendix to the preceding volume; 
concluded. 


Nuovo Archivio Veneto, i. 1—A. Favano: 


Galileo at Venice [1609]. P.. Pinton 
describes an inscription [1334] and 
picture at Piove di Sacco in the pro- 
vince of Padua. ——C. Crrorta: Noles 
on the ‘ Antiche cronache Veronesi,’ I. 
—-—L. A. Ferrar & A. Meprn describe 
historical poems of the sixteenth cen- 
tury [from a manuscript in the Morbio 
collection, now at Milan]._—G. Sac- 
carpo: The column of St. Mark.—— 
G. Monticoto: The arts of the fiolarit 
{glass bottle-makers] in Venice in the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 
and their statutes_F. Gasorro: 
Giorgio Valla and his trial at Venice 
[1496], with letters —_A. Marcen1o 
reprints from U. Balzani’s edition the 
De pace Veneta relatio found in the 
Royal manuscript 6. C. II in the British 
Museum, with an introduction. 


(Communicated by W. R. Monrrizx) 


The Russian Antiquary (Russkaia Sta- 
rina).—June—July-August—The diary 
of count P. Valuyev [1856-1857-1858], 
continued [illustrating the condition 
of Russia after the Crimean war].—— 
General Alexis Arbuzov (1796-1861, a 
sketch of his life by his son].——Some 
characteristics of the emperor Alex- 
ander II [anecdotes illustrating his 
benevolence].——Letter of the emperor 
Peter II (in German to his maternal 
grandfather ; letters of this emperor, 
who died in boyhood, are very rare}. 
=—July—Letters addressed to D 
Chicherin, governor of Siberia [1773- 
1776).——August—On the river Amour 
in 1854-1855 [recollections of an officer 
who served under N. Muraviev].—— 
The Ostiak chiefs in the seventeenth 
century [illustrating the gradual sub- 
jugation of Siberia by the Russians]. 

The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 
Viestnik).—July—A. Tracnevsxi : The 
Franco-Russian alliance in the time of 
Napoleon I——Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette, from newly discovered documents, 
concluded.——July—August—V. Trr- 
tov: Russian representatives at Con- 
stantinople, 1496-1891 (containing 











interesting details of the early re- 
lations’ of Russia with Turkey].—— 
M. Prtavev: The father of Suvorov 
[the family came to Russia from Sweden 
in 1628, and the name was originally 
Suvor).— England and the neutrality 
of the seas. ——= July-August — The 
enemies of Pombal, an historical study. 


Journal of the Minister of Public In- 


struction (Zhurnal Ministerstva Narod- 
nago Prosviestchenia). — June — I. 
Surmxo : Contributions to the biography 
of Antioch Kantemir and his nearest 
relatives (the poet who was ambassador 
at the court of St. James’s in the reign 
of George II].—_—G. Forsten: The 
relations of Sweden with Russia in the 
reign of Christina [illustrated with 
copious extracts from Swedish state 
papers].——July—-I. LinnicHenxo: A 
criticism of recent works on the history 
of Galicia, concluded. G. Destunis: 
Contributions to the sources of Byzan- 
tine history [containing valuable ex- 
tracts from obscure Byzantine authors]. 
=—August—N. Mirxyuxov: The eco- 
momical condition of Russia with 
reference to the reforms of Peter the 
Great, continued. 
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VII. SPAIN 
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